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PREFACE. 


DURING the last summer, immediately before the 
Company appointed for the Revision of the English 
New Testament held its first sitting, I was invited 
to read a paper on the subject before a Clerical 
meeting. Finding that I had already written more 
than I could venture to read even to a very patient 
and considerate audience, and receiving a request 
from my hearers at the conclusion that the paper 
should be printed, I determined to revise the whole 
and make additions to it before publication. The 
result is the present volume. Owing to various in- 
terruptions its appearance has been delayed much 
longer than I had anticipated. 

This statement of facts was perhaps needed to 
justify the appearance of a book, which as occupying 
well-known ground cannot urge the plea of novelty, 
which has many imperfections in form, and which 
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makes no pretensions to completeness. At all events 
it appeared necessary to be thus explicit, in order to 
show that I alone am responsible for any expressions 
of opinion contained in this volume, and that they 
de not (except accidentally) represent the views of 
the Company of which Iam a member. In preparing 
the original paper for the press, I have been careful 
not to go beyond verbal alterations, where I was dis- 
cussing the prospects of the new Revision or the 
principles which in my opinion ought to guide it. 
On the other hand, I have not scrupled to develope 
these principles freely, and to add fresh illustrations 
from time to time: but in most cases this has been 
done without any knowledge of the opinion of the 
majority of the Company; and in the comparatively 
few instances where this opinion has become known 
to me, I have expressed my own individual judg- 
ment, which might or might not accord therewith. 

I ought to add also that Iam quite prepared to 
find on consultation with others, that some of the sug- 
gestions offered here are open to objections which I 
had overlooked, and which might render them im- 
practicable in a Version intended for popular use, 
whatever value they may have from a scholar’s point 
of view. 

The hopeful anticipations, which I had ventured 
to express before the commencement of the work, 
have been more than realized hitherto in its progress. 
On this point I have not heard a dissentient voice 
among members of the Company. I believe that all 
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who have taken part regularly in the work will 
thankfully acknowledge the earnestness, moderation, 
truthfulness, and reverence, which have marked the 
deliberations of the Company, and which seem to jus- 
tify the most sanguine auguries. . 
This. feeling contrasts strangely with the outcry 
which has been raised against the work by those who 
have had no opportunity of witnessing its actual 
progress, who have been disturbed by rumours of its 
results either wholly false or only partially true, and 
who necessarily judging on @ priori grounds have 
been ready to condemn it unheard. This panic was 
perhaps not unnatural, and might have been antici- 
pated. Meanwhile however other dangers from an un- 
foreseen quarter have threatened the progress of the 
Revision ; but these are now happily averted. And, 
so far as present appearances can be trusted, the 
momentary peril has resulted in permanent good; 
for the Company has been taught by the danger 
which threatened it to feel its own strength and co- 
herence ; and there is every prospect that the work 
will be brought happily and successfully to a con- 
clusion. . 
Great misunderstanding seems to prevail as to the 
ultimate reception of the work. The alarm which 
has been expressed in some quarters can only be 
explained by a vague confusion of thought, as 
though the Houses of Convocation, while solemnly 
pledged to the furtherance of the work on definite 
conditions, were also pledged to its ultimate recep- 
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tion whether good or bad. If the distinction had 
been kept in view, it is difficult to believe that there 
would have been even a momentary desire to repu- 
diate the obligations of a definite contract. The 
Houses of Convocation are as free, as the different 
bodies of Nonconformists represented in the Com- 
panies, to reject the Revised Version, when it appears, 
if it is not satisfactory. I do not suppose that any 
member of either Company would think of claiming 
any other consideration for the work, when completed, 
than that it shall be judged by its intrinsic merits ; 
but on the other hand they have a right to demand 
that it shall be laid before the Church and the people 
of England in its integrity, and that a verdict shall 
be pronounced upon it as a whole. 

I cannot close these remarks without expressing 
my deep thankfulness that I have been allowed to 
take part in this work of Revision. I have spent 
many happy and profitable hours over it, and made 
many friends who otherwise would probably have 
‘remained unknown to me. Even though the work 
should be terminated abruptly tomorrow, I for one 
should not consider it lost labour. 

In choosing my examples I have generally avoided 
dwelling on passages which have been fully discussed 
by others; but it was not possible to put the case 
fairly before the public without venturing from time 
to time on preoccupied ground, though in such in- 
stances I have endeavoured to tread as lightly as 
possible. | 
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The discussion in the Appendix perhaps needs 
some apology. Though it has apparently no very 
direct bearing on the main subject of the volume, yet 
the investigation was undertaken in the first instance 
with a view to my work as a reviser; and hoping 
that the results might contribute towards permanently 
fixing the meaning of an expression, which occurs 
in the most familiar and most sacred of all forms of 
words, and which nevertheless has been and still is 
variously interpreted, I gladly seized this opportunity 
of placing them on record. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
April 3, 1871. 
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p. 90, line 22, I have overlooked Matt. xix. 8 dw’ dpyijs 5¢ 0d yéyover 
odrws, where the aoristic rendering of yéyovey in the A.V., ‘ But 
from the beginning it was not so,’ entirely misleads the English 
reader as to the sense. 

p. 96, line 17, For veal read moral. 

p- 102, line 29, For wAjjpwua read rd wAjpwpa. 

p- 136, line 8, For ro¥ read ris. 
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A FRESH REVISION 


OF THE 


ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


I. 


ORE than two centuries had elapsed since the 

first Latin Version of the Scriptures was made, 
when the variations and errors of the Latin Bible 
began to attract the attention of students and to call 
for revision. It happened providentially, that at the 
very moment when the need was felt, the right man 
was forthcoming. In the first fifteen centuries of her 
existence the Western Church produced no Biblical 
scholar who could compare with S. Jerome in com- 
petence for so great a task. At the suggestion of his 
ecclesiastical superior, Damasus bishop of Rome, he 
undertook this work, for which many years of self- 
denying labour had eminently fitted him. 

It is no part of my design to give a detailed ac- 
count of this undertaking. I wish only to remark 
that when Jerome applied himself to his task, he 
foresaw that he should expose himself to violent at- 
tacks, and that this anticipation was not disappointed 
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by the result. ‘Who,’ he asks in his preface to the 
Gospels, the first portion of the work which he com- 
pleted, ‘Who, whether learned or unlearned, when he 
takes up the volume, and finds that what he reads 
differs from the flavour he has once tasted, will not 
immediately raise his voice and pronounce me guilty 
of forgery and sacrilege, for daring to add, to change, 
to correct anything in the ancient books*?’ 

Again and again he defends himself against his 
antagonists. His temper, naturally irritable, was pro- 
voked beyond measure by these undeserved attacks, 
and betrayed him into language which I shall not 
attempt to defend. Thus writing to Marcella® he 
mentions certain ‘poor creatures (homunculos) who 
studiously calumniate him for attempting to correct _ 
some passages in the Gospels against the autho- 
rity of the ancients and the opinion of the whole 
world.’ ‘I could afford to despise them,’ he says, ‘if 
I stood upon my rights, for a lyre is played in vain 
to anass.’ ‘If they do not like the water from the 
purest fountain-head, let them drink of the muddy 
streams. And after more to the same effect, he re- 
turns again at the close of the letter to these ‘two- 
legged donkeys (bipedes asellos),’ exclaiming, ‘Let 
them read, Reoicing in hope, serving the time; let 
us read, Rejoicing in hope, serving the Lord* ,; let them 
consider that an accusation ought under no circum- 

1 Op. x. 660 (ed. Vallarsi). 


2 Epist, 28 (I. p. 133). 
3 The reading xacp@ for xuply, Rom. xii. 11. 
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stances to be received against an elder; let ws read,’ 
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Against an elder receive not an accusation but before . 


two or three witnesses, them that sin rebuke’. Let 
them be satisfied with, /¢ ts a human saying, and wor- 
thy of all acceptatton; \et us err with the Greeks, that 
is with the Apostle who spoke in Greek, /¢ is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation®” And 


elsewhere, referring to these same detractors, he > 


writes with a severity which was not undeserved; 
‘Let them read first and despise afterward, lest they 
appear to condemn works of which they know nothing, 
not from deliberate judgment, but from the prejudice 
of hatred®’ ‘Thus much I say in reply to my tra- 


ducers, who snap at me like dogs, maligning me in: 
public and reading me in a corner, at once my ac- . 


cusers and my defenders, seeing that they approve in 
others what they disapprove in me*.’ 

If these attacks had been confined to personal 
enemies like Rufinus’, who were only retaliating upon 
Jerome the harsh treatment which they had received 
at his hands, his complaints would not have excited 
much sympathy. But even friends looked coldly 
or suspiciously on his noble work. His admirer, the 
great Augustine himself, wrote to deprecate an under- 


1 The omission of the clause el uy éml S00 7 Tpiwv papripwv, 1 Tim. 
v. IQ. 

2 The reading dvOpwmeos for meorés, 1 Tim, ill. 1. 

3 Op. IX. 684. 4 Op. IX. 1408. 

5 See Hieron. Of. 11. 660, where Rufinus exclaims, ‘Istud com- 
missum dic quomodo emendabitur? immo, nefas quomodo expiabitur?’ 
with more to the same effect. 
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taking which might be followed by such serious re- 
sults. He illustrated his fears by reference to the 
well-known incident to which Jerome’s version of the 
Book of Jonah had given occasion, as a sample of 
the consequences that: might be expected to ensue. 
A certain bishop had nearly lost his flock by ven- 
Auring to substitute Jerome’s rendering ‘hedera’ for 

‘cucurbita, and could only win them back again by 
reinstating the old version which he had abandoned. 
They would not tolerate a change in an expression 
‘which had been fixed by time in the feelings and 
memory of a!l and had been repeated through so 
many ages in succession”*.’ 

Of the changes which Jerome introduced into the 
text of the New Testament, the passage quoted 
above affords sufficient illustration. In the Old 
Testament a more arduous task awaited him. The 
Latin Version which his labours were destined to 
supersede, had been made from the Septuagint. He 
himself undertook to revise the text in conformity 
with the original Hebrew. It will appear strange 
to our own age that this was the chief ground of 
accusation against him. All the Greek and Latin 
Churches, it was urged, had hitherto used one and 
the same Bible; but this bond of union would be 
dissolved by a new version made from a different 
text. Thus the utmost confusion would ensue. More- 
over, what injury might not be done to the faith of 
the weaker brethren by casting doubt on the state 

1 Hieron. Zfést. 104 (1. 636 sq.). 
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of the sacred text? What wounds might not be 
inflicted on the pious sentiments of the believer by 
laying sacrilegious hands on language hallowed by 
long time and association ? 

But, independently of the dangerous consequences 
which might be expected, no words were too strong 
to condemn the arrogance and presumption of one 
who thus ventured to set aside the sacred text as 
it had been used by all branches and in all ages of 
the Church from the beginning. To this cruel taunt 
Jerome replied nobly: ‘I do not condemn, I do not 
blame the Seventy, but I confidently prefer the 
Apostles to them all’ ‘I beseech you, reader, do not 
regard my labours as throwing blame on the ancients. 
Each man offers what he can for the tabernacle of God’. 
Some gold and silver and precious stones: others 
fine linen and purple and scarlet and blue: I shall 
hold myself happy if I have offered skins and goats’ 
hair. And yet the Apostle considers that the more 
despised members are more necessary (1 Cor. xii. 22)*’ 

Moreover there was a very exaggerated estimate 
of the amount of change which his revision would 
introduce. Thus Augustine, when endeavouring to 
deter him, speaks of his new ¢ranslation; Jerome in 
reply tacitly corrects his illustrious correspondent, 
and calls the work a vevision*. And throughout he 

1 Op. 1X. 6. 2 Exod. xxv. 2 sq. 8 Op. IX. 460. 
* See Hieron. Z fist. 104, 1. 637, for Augustine’s letter (‘Evangelium 
ex Greco interpretatus es’), and Af/s¢. 112, I. 753, for Jerome’s reply 


(‘in Novi Testamenti emendatione’). See Dr Westcott in Smith's 
Dictionary of the Bible, sv. Vulgate, U. p. 1696. 
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holds the same guarded language: he protests that 
he has no desire to introduce change for the mere 
sake of change, and that only such alterations will 
be made as strict fidelity to the original demands. 
His object is solely to place the Hebraica veritas 
before his readers in the vernacular tongue, and to 
this object he is stedfast. 

In executing this great work, Jerome was in con- 
stant communication with Jewish rabbis, who were 
his Hebrew teachers and to whom he was much 
indebted in many ways. How great a gain this 
assistance was to his revision, and how largely after 
ages have profited by the knowledge thus brought 
to bear on the sacred text, I need hardly say. We 
may suspect (though no direct notice on this point 
is preserved) that with his contemporaries this fact 
was prominent among the counts of the indictment 
against him. At least it is certain that they set 
their faces against his substitution of the Hebrew 
text for the Septuagint version, on the ground that 
the former had been tampered with by the malignity 
and obduracy of the Jews. But, if this suspicion 
wrongs them, and they did not object to his availing 
himself of such extraneous aid, then they evinced 
greater liberality than has always been shown by 
the opponents of revision in later ages. 

Happily Jerome felt strong in the power of truth, 


and could resist alike the importunity of friends and. 


the assaults of foes. His sole object was to place 
before the Latin-speaking Churches the most faithful 
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representation of the actual words of the sacred text ; 
and the consciousness of this great purpose nerved 
him with a strength beyond himself. The character 
of this father will not kindle any deep affection or 
respect. We are repelled by his coarseness and want 
of refinement, by his asperity of temper, by his 
vanity and self-assertion. We look in vain for that 
transparent simplicity which is the true foundation of 
the highest saintliness. But in this instance the 
nobler instincts of the biblical scholar triumphed over 
the baser passions of the man; and in his lifelong 
devotion to this one object of placing the Bible in its 
integrity before the Western Church, his character 
rises to true sublimity. ‘I beseech you,’ he writes, 
‘pour out your prayers to the Lord for me, that so 
long as I am in this poor body I may write something 
acceptable to you, useful to the Church, and worthy 
of after ages. Indeed Iam not moved overmuch by 
the judgments of living men: they err on the one 
side or on the other, through affection or through 
hatred*’ ‘My voice,’ he says elsewhere, ‘shall never 
be silent, Christ helping me. Though my tongue be 
cut off, it shall still stammer. Let those read who 
will; let those who will not, reject”’ And, inspired 
with a true scholar’s sense of the dignity of con- 
scientious work for its own sake irrespective of any 
striking results, after mentioning the pains which it 
has cost him to unravel the entanglement of names 
in the Books of Chronicles he recals a famous word 


1 Op. 1X, 1364. 3 Op, IX, 1526. 
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of encouragement addressed of old by Antigenidas 
the flute-player to his pupil Ismenias, whose skill had 
failed to catch the popular fancy: ‘Play to me and 
to the Muses.” So Jerome describes his own set 
purpose; ‘Like Ismenias I play to myself and to 
mine, if the ears of the rest are deaf.”’ 

Thus far I have dwelt on the opposition which 
Jerome encountered on all hands, and the dauntless 
resolution with which he accomplished his task. Let 
me now say a few words on the subsequent fate of his 
Revision, for this also is an instructive page in history”. 
When completed, it received no authoritative sanction. 
His patron, pope Damasus, at whose instigation he 
had undertaken the task, was dead. The successors 
of Damasus showed no favour to Jerome or to his 
work. The Old Latin still continued to be read in 
churches: it was still quoted in the writings of 
divines. Even Augustine, who after the completion 
of the task seems to have overcome his misgivings 
and speaks in praise of Jerome’s work, remains 
constant to the older Version. But first one writer, 
and then another, begins to adopt the revised trans- 
lation of Jerome. Still its recognition depends on 
the caprice or the judgment of individual men. Even 
the bishops of Rome had not yet discovered that 
it was ‘authentic.’ One pope will use the Hie- 


1 Op. 1X. 1408, ‘Mihimet ipsi et meis juxta Ismeniam canens, si 
aures surdze sunt czeterorum.’ 

2 The history of the gradual reception of Jerome’s Revision is traced 
in Kaulen’s Geschichte der Vulgata, p. 190 sq. (Mainz, 1868). 
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ronymian Revision; a second will retain the Old 
Latin; while a third will use either indifferently, and 
a fourth will quote from the one in the Old Testa- 
ment and from the other in the New’. As late as 
two centuries after Jerome’s time, Gregory the Great 
can still write that he intends to avail himself of 
either indifferently, as his purpose may require, since 
‘the Apostolic See, over which by the grace of God 
he presides, uses both®’ Thus slowly, but surely, 
Jerome’s revision won its way, till at length, some 
centuries after its author’s death, it drove its elder 
rival out of the field, and became the one recognised 
version of the Bible throughout the Latin Churches. 


IT. 


I cannot forbear to call attention in passing to the 
close parallel which these facts present to the history 
of the so-called Authorized Version. This too, like 
Jerome’s Revision, was undertaken amidst many mis- 
givings, and, when it appeared, was received with 
coldness or criticized with severity. When the pro- 
posal for a revision was first brought forward, ‘my 


1 These statements may be verified by the quotations in Kaulen’s 
work. 

2 Greg. Magn. Mor. in Job., Epist. ad fin. ‘Novam translationem 
dissero; sed cum probationis causa exigit, nunc novam, nunc veterem 
per testimonia assumo; ut, quia sedes Apostolica cui Deo auctore 
preesideo utraque utitur, mei quoque labor studii ex utraque fulciatur’ 
(Og. 1. p. 6, Venet. 1768). 
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Lord of London’ is reported to have said that ‘if 
every man’s humour should be followed, there would 
be no end of translating.’ The translators themselves, 
when they issue their work to the public, deprecate 
the adverse criticism which doubtless they saw very 
good reason to apprehend. Such a work as theirs, 
they say in the opening paragraph of the preface to 
the reader, ‘is welcomed with suspicion instead of 
love and with emulation instead of thanks,...and if 
there be any hole left for cavil to enter (and cavil, if 
it do not find a hole, will make one), it is sure to be 
misconstrued and in danger to be condemned. This 
will easily be granted by as many as know story 
or have any experience. For, was there anything 
ever projected, that savoured anyway of newness or 
renewing, but the same endured many a storm of 
gainsaying or opposition?’ and again; ‘Whosoever 
attempteth anything for the public (especially if it 
pertain to religion and to the opening and clearing 
of the Word of God) the same setteth himself upon a 
stage to be glouted upon by every evil eye, yea, he 
casteth himself headlong upon pikes, to be gored by 
every sharp tongue. For he that meddleth with 
men’s religion in any part, meddleth with their 
custom, nay with their freehold: and though they 
find no content in that which they have, yet they 
cannot abide to hear of altering.’ 

The parallel moreover extends to the circumstances 
of its reception. It seems now to be an established 
fact (so far as any fact in history which involves a com- 
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prehensive negative can be regarded as established) 
that our Received Version never received any final 
authorization either from the ecclesiastical or from the 
civil powers: that it was not sanctioned either by the 
Houses of Parliament, or by the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, or by the King in Council]. The Bishops’ Bible 
still continued to be read in churches; the Geneva 
Bible was still the familiar volume of the fireside and 
the closet’. Several years after the appearance of the 
Revised Version, Bishop Andrewes, though himself 
one of the revisers, still continues to quote from an 
older Bible. Yet notwithstanding all adverse circum- 
stances it overpowered both its rivals by the force of 
superior merit. It was found to be, as one had said 
long before of Jerome’s Revision, ‘et verborum tena- 
cior et perspicuitate sententiz clarior’’; and this was 
the secret of its success. ‘Thus,’ writes Dr Westcott, 
‘at the very time when the monarchy and the Church 
were, as it seemed, finally overthrown, the English 
people by their silent and unanimous acceptance of 


1 The printing of the Bishops’ Bible was stopped as soon as the new 
revision was determined upon. The last edition of the former was 
published in 1606. The Revised Version states on its title-page (1611) 
that it is ‘Appointed to be read in Churches,’ but we are not told by 
whom or how it was appointed. As the-copies of the Bishops’ Bible 
used in the Churches were worn out, they would prabably be replaced by 
the Revised Version; but this seems to have been the only advantage 
which was accorded to it. On the other hand, the Geneva Bible con- 
tinued to be printed by the King’s Printer some years after the appear- 
ance of the Revised Version, and was still marked ‘Cum privilegio 
Regiz majestatis.’ 

* Isidore of Pelusium, Z/ym. vi. 4, p. 251. 
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the new Bible gave a spontaneous testimony to the 
principles of order and catholicity of which both were 
an embodiment.’ ‘A revision, which embodied the 
ripe fruit of nearly a century of labour and appealed 
to the religious instinct of a great Christian people, 
gained by its own internal character a vital authority 
which could never have been secured by any edict 
of sovereign rulers’, 

But the parallel may be carried a step further. In 
both these cases alike, as we have seen, God’s law of 
progressive improvement, which in animal and vege- 
table life has been called the principle of natural se- 
lection, was vindicated here, so that the inferior gradu- 
ally disappeared before the superior in the same kind: 
but in both cases also the remnants of an earlier Bible 
held and still hold their ground, as a testimony to the 
past. As in parts of the Latin Service-books the 
Vulgate has not even yet displaced the Old Latin, 
which ‘is still retained either in its pristine or in its 
partially amended form; so also in our own Book of 
Common Prayer an older Version still maintains its 
place, in the Psalter and in the occasional sentences, 
as if to keep before our eyes the progressive history 
of our English Bible. , 


III. 


All history is a type, a parable. The hopes and 
the misgivings, the failures and the successes, of the 


1 History of the English Bible, pp. 138, 160. 
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past reproduce themselves in the present; and it 
appeared to me that at this crisis, when a revision 
of our English Bible is imminent, we might with 
advantage study the history of that revised transla- 
tion, which alone among Biblical Versions can bear 
comparison with our own in its circulation and in- 
fluence. 

And, first of all, in the gloomy forebodings, which 
have ushered in this scheme for a new revision, we 
seem to hear the very echo of those warning voices, 
which happily fell dead on the ear of the resolute 
Jerome. The alarming consequences, which some an- 
ticipate from any attempt to meddle with our time- 
honoured Version, have their exact counterpart in the 
apprehensions by which his contemporaries sought to 
deter him. The danger of estranging diverse Churches 
and congregations at present united in the accept- 
ance of a common Bible, and the danger of perplex- 
ing the faith of individual believers by suggesting to 
them variations of text and uncertainties of interpre- 
tation—these are now, as they were then, the twin 
perils, by which it is sought to scare the advocates of 
Revision. 

Moreover there is the like exaggerated estimate of 
the amount of change which any body of revisers 
would probably introduce. To this we can only give 
the same answer as Jerome. Not translation, but re- 
vision, is the object of all, who have promoted this 
new movement. There is no intention of snapping 
the thread of history by the introduction of a new 
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version. Our English Bible owes its unrivalled merits 
to the principle of revision; and this principle it is 
proposed once more to invoke. ‘To whom ever,’ say 
the authors of our Received Version, ‘was it imputed 
for a failing (by such as were wise) to go over that 
which he had done and to amend it where he saw 
cause?’ ‘Truly, good Christian reader, we never 
thought from the beginning that we should need to 
make a new translation, nor yet to make a bad onea 
good one...but to make a good one better.. that hath 
been our endeavour, that our mark’ 

Nor again will the eminence of antagonists deter 
the promoters of this movement, if they feel that they 
have truth on their side. Augustine was a greater 
theologian, as well as a better man, than Jerome. But 
in this matter he was treading on alien ground: he 
had not earned the right to speak. On the other 
hand, a life-long devotion to the study of the Biblical 
text in the original languages had filled Jerome with 
the sense alike of the importance of the work and of 
the responsibility of his position. He could not be 
deterred by the fears of any adversaries, however good 
and however able. He felt the iron hand of a strong 
necessity laid upon him, and he could not choose but 
open out to others the stores of Scriptural wealth 
which he himself had been permitted to amass. 

And again, we may take courage from the results 
which followed from his design, dauntlessly and per- 
sistently carried out. None of the perilous conse- 


‘quences, which friend and foe alike had foreboded, 
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did really ensue. There was indeed a long interval of 
transition, during which the rival versions contended 
for supremacy ; but no weakening of individual faith, 
no alienation of Churches, can be traced to this source. 
The great schism of the Church, the severance of East 
and West, was due to human passion and prejudice, 
to fraud and self-will and ambition. History does 
not mention any relaxation of the bonds of union as 
the consequence of Jerome’s work. On the contrary, 
the Vulgate has been a tower of strength to the Latin 
Churches, as Jerome foresaw that it would be. He 
laboured for conscience sake, more than content if 
his work proved acceptable to one or two intimate 
friends; he sought not the praise of men; his own ge- 
neration viewed his labours with suspicion or hatred ; 
and he has been rewarded with the universal grati- 
tude of after ages. 

Nor is it uninstructive to observe that the very 
point on which his contemporaries laid the greatest 
stress in their charges against him, has come to be 
regarded by ourselves as his most signal merit. To 
him we owe it, that in the Western Churches the 
Hebrew original, and not the Septuagint Version, is 
the basis of the people’s Bible ; and that a broad and 
indelible line has been drawn once for all between the 
Canon of the Old Testament as known to the Hebrew 
nation, and the later accretions which had gathered 
about it in the Greek and Latin Bibles. Thus we are 
reaping the fruits of his courage and fidelity. We are 
_the proper heirs of his labours. The Articles of the 
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Church of England still continue to quote S. Jerome’s 
authority for the distinction between the Canonical 
and Apocryphal books, which the Council of Trent 
did its best to obscure. 

But there is yet another lesson to be learned from 
the history of Jerome’s revision. The circumstances - 
of its reception are full of instruction and encourage- 
ment. It owed nothing, as we have seen, to official 
sanction ; it won its way by sterling merit. Now let 
us suppose that the revision, which we are about to un- 
dertake, is successfully accomplished. How are we to 
deal with it? If the work commends itself at once to 
all or to a large majority as superior to the present Ver- 
sion, then let it by all means be substituted by some 
formal authorization. But this is quite too much to 
expect. Though S. Jerome's Revision was incompara= 
bly better than the Old Latin, though the superiority 
of our received English Version to its predecessors is 
allowed on all hands, no such instantaneous welcome 
was accorded to either. They had to run the gaunt- 
let of adverse criticism; they fought their way to ac- 
ceptance inch by inch. I suppose that no one who 
takes part in this new revision is so sanguine as to 
hope that his work will be more tenderly treated. 
This being so, it does not seem to be necessary, and 
it is perhaps not even advisable, that the new Revised 
Version, if successfully completed, should at once 
authoritatively displace the old. Only let it not be 
prohibited. Give it a fair field, and a few years will 
decide the question of superiority. I do not myself 
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consider it a great evil, that for a time two concurren: 
Versions should be in use. This at least seems a sim- 
ple practical solution, unless indeed there should be 
such an immediate convergence of opinion in favour 
of the revised Version, as past experience does not 
encourage us to expect. 


IV. 


But let it be granted that the spectres, which a 
timid apprehension calls into being, are scared away 
by the light of history and experience, and that the 
dangerous consequences of revision are shown to be ~ 
imaginary; we have still to ask, whether there is suffi- 
cient reason for undertaking such a work, or (in other 
words) whether the defects of the existing Version 
are such as to call for systematic amendment? Here 
again we are met by the same objection, of which our 
translators were obliged to take notice: ‘Many men’s 
mouths, they write, ‘have been open a good while 
(and yet are not stopped) with speeches about the 
translation so long in hand...and ask what may be 
the reason, what the necessity of the employment: 
Hath the Church been deceived, say they, all this 
while? Hath her sweet bread been mingled with 
leaven, her silver with dross, her wine with water, her 
milk with wine?’ 

In addressing myself to this question, I cannot at- 
tempt to give an exhaustive answer. Materials for 
such an answer will be found scattered up and down 
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biblical commentaries and other exegetical works’. 
In Archbishop Trench’s instructive volume Ox the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament, published 
a few years ago, they are gathered into a focus; and 
quite recently, in anticipation of the impending re-— 
vision, Bishop Ellicott has stated the case concisely, 
giving examples of different classes of errors which 
call for correction. For a fuller justification of the 
advocates of revision I would refer to these and simi- 
lar works, confining myself to a few more prominent 
points, in which our Version falls behind the know- 
ledge of the age, and offering some examples in 
illustration of each. While doing so, I shall be led 
necessarily to dwell almost exclusively on the defects 
‘of our English Bible, and to ignore its merits. But 
I trust it will be unnecessary for me on this account 
to deprecate adverse criticism. No misapprehension 
is more serious or more unjust than the assumption 
that those who advocate revision are blind to the 
excellence of the existing Version. It is the very 
sense of this excellence which prompts the desire 
to make an admirable instrument more perfect. On 
the other hand, they cannot shut their eyes to the 
fact that the assiduous labours of scholars and divines 
during two centuries and a half have not been fruit- 
‘less, and they are naturally anxious to pour into the 
treasury of the temple these accumulated gains of 
‘Many generations. 

1 For the literature of the subject, see Professor Plumptre’s interest- 
ing article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Version, Authorized, 
p. 1679. . 
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§ 1. 


And first of all let us boldly face the fact that the 
most important changes, in which a revision may re- 
sult, will be due to the variations of reading in the 
Greek text. It was not the fault, it was the misfor- 
tune, of the scholars from Tyndale downward, to 
whom we owe our English Bible, that the only text 
accessible to them was faulty and corrupt. I need 
not take up time in recapitulating the history of the 
received text, which will be known to all. It is suf- 
ficient to state that all textual critics are substantially 
agreed on this point, though they may differ among 
themselves as to the exact amount of change which 
it will be necessary to introduce. 

No doubt, when the subject of various readings 
is mentioned, grave apprehensions will arise in the 
minds of some persons. But this is just the case 
where more light is wanted to allay the fears which 
a vague imagination excites. The recent language 
of alarmists on this point seems incredible to those 
who have paid any attention to the subject. I can 
only state my own conviction that a study of the 
history and condition of the Greek text solves far 
more difficulties than it creates. More especially it 
brings out the fact of the very early and wide diffu- 
sion of the New Testament writings with a clearness 
and a cogency which is irresistible, and thus bears 
most important testimony to their genuineness and 
integrity. Even the variations themselves have the 
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highest value in this réspect. Thus for instance 
when we find that soon after the middle of the second 
century divergent readings of a striking kind occur 
in S. John’s Gospel, as for instance povoyevns Beds 
and 6 povoyevns vids (i. 18), we are led to the con- 
clusion that the text has already a history and that 
the Gospel therefore cannot have been very recent. 
This evidential value of textual criticism moreover 
shows itself in other ways. I will select one instance, 
which has always appeared to me very instructive as 
illustrating the results of this study—apparently so 
revolutionary in its methods, and yet really so con- 
servative in its ends. _ 

The Epistle to the Ephesians, after having been 
received by churches and individuals alike (so far 
as we know) without a single exception from the 
earliest times, as the unquestioned work of the Apostle 
whose name it bears, has been challenged in our 
own generation. Now there is one formidable argu- 
ment, and one only, against its genuineness. It is 
urged with irresistible force that S. Paul could not 
have written in this strain to a Church in which he 
had resided for three whole years and with which he 
lived on the closest and most affectionate terms. So 
far as regards reference to persons or incidents, this 
is quite the most colourless of all S. Paul’s Epistles; 
whereas we should expect to find it more full and 
definite in its allusions than any other, except per- 
haps the letters to Corinth. To this objection no 
satisfactory answer can be given without the aid of 
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textual criticism. But from textual criticism we learn 
that an intelligent and well-informed though hereti-. 
cal writer of the second century called it an Epistle 
to the Laodiceans; that the words ‘in Ephesus’ are. 
wanting in the two oldest extant Greek MSS; that 
the most learned of the Greek fathers in the middle 
of the third century—himself a textual critic—had 
not the words in his copy or copies; and that ano- 
ther learned Greek father in the middle of the fourth 
century declares them to be absent from the oldest 
manuscripts—not to mention other subsidiary notices 
tending in the same direction. Putting these facts 
together, we get a complete answer to the objec- 
tion. The Epistle is found to be a circular letter, 
addressed probably to the Churches of Proconsular 
Asia, of which Ephesus was one and Laodicea ano- 
ther. From Ephesus, as the metropolis, it derived 
its usual title, because the largest number of copies 
in circulation would be derived from the autograph 
sent thither; but here and there a copy was extant 
in early times addressed to some other Church (as 
Laodicea, for instance); and still more commonly 
copies existed taken from some MS in which the 
blank for the name of the Church had not been filled 
up. This circular character of the letter fully explains 
the absence of personal or historical allusions. Thus 
textual criticism in this instance removes our diffi- 
culty ; but its services do not end here. It furnishes 
a body of circumstantial evidence which, I venture to 
think, must ultimately carry irresistible conviction . 
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as to the authorship of the letter, though for the pre- 
sent some are found to hesitate. For these facts sup- 
- plied by textual criticism connect themselves with 
the mention of the letter which the Colossians are 
charged to get from Laodicea (Col. iv. 16), and this 
mention again combines with the strong resemblances 
of matter and diction, so as to bind these two Epistles 
inseparably together: while again the’ Epistle to the 
Colossians is linked not less indissolubly with the 
letter to Philemon by the references to person and 
place and circumstance. Thus the three Epistles 
form a compact whole, to resist the assaults of 
adverse criticism. A striking amount of undesigned 
coincidence is gathered together from the most 
diverse quarters, converging unmistakably to one 
result. And the point to be observed is, that many 
of these coincident elements are not found in the 
Epistles themselves, but in the external history of 
the text, a circumstance which gives them a far 
higher evidential value. For even if it were possible 
to imagine a forger in an uncritical age at once able 
to devise a series of artifices so subtle and so com- 
plex, as on the supposition of the spuriousness of 
one or all of these letters we are obliged to assume, 
and willing to defeat his own purpose by tangling 
a skein which it would require the critical education 
of the nineteenth century to unravel; yet there would 
still remain the still greater improbability that a man 
in such a position could have exercised such an 
effective control over external circumstances—the dif- 
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fusion and the subsequent history of his forgeries— 
as this hypothesis would suppose. 

This instance will illustrate my meaning, when I 
alluded to the conservative action of textual criti- 
cism ; for such I conceive to be its general tendency. 
But in fact the consideration of consequences ought 
not to weigh with us, in a matter where duty is so 
obvious, It must be our single aim to place the 
Bible in its integrity before the people of Christ ; and, 
so long as we sincerely follow the truth, we can afford 
to leave the consequences in God’s hands: and I 
cannot too strongly urge the truism (for truism it is) 
that the higher value we set on the Bible as being or 
as containing the Word of God, the greater (if we 
are faithful to our trust) will be our care to ascertain 
the exact expressions of the original by the aid of all 
the critical resources at our command. We have 
seen that S. Jerome’s courage was chiefly tried in the 
substitution of a purer text, and that his fidelity 
herein has been recognised as his greatest claim to 
the gratitude of after ages. The work, which our 
new revisers will be required to execute, is far less 
revolutionary than his. Where his task required him 
to substitute a wholly new text in the Old Testa- 
ment, they will only be required to cancel or to 
change a word or expression, or in rare cases a 
verse, here and there in the New. Where he was 
faithful in great things, we may trust that they will 
not be faithless in small. 

The question therefore is not one of policy, but 
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of truth. Yet still it is well to face the probable 
results; because apprehension is especially alive on 
this point, and because only by boldly confronting 
the spectres of a vague alarm can we hope to lay 
them. 

Let us then first of all set it down as an unmixed 
gain that we shall rid ourselves of an alliance which 
is a constant source of weakness and perplexity to 
us. No more serious damage can be done to a true 
cause, than by summoning in its defence a witness 
who is justly suspected or manifestly perjured. Yet 
this is exactly the attitude which the verse relating 
to the Heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7) bears towards 
the great doctrine which it proclaims, so long as it 
retains a place in the Bible which we put into the 
hands of the people. Shortly after the question of 
revision was first mooted, an article on the subject 
appeared in a popular daily paper, in which the 
writer, taking occasion to refer to this verse, com- 
mitted himself to two statements respecting it: first, 
that the passage in question had done much towards 
promoting the belief in the doctrine which it puts 
forward ; and secondly, that the interpolator knew well 
what he was about and used very efficient means to 
gain his end. Now both these statements were evi- 
dently made in good faith by the writer and would, 
I suppose, be accepted as true by a very large 
number of his readers. But those, who have given any 
special attention to the subject, know that neither 
will bear examination. The first contradicts the plain 
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facts of history; the second militates against the 
most probable inferences of criticism. As regards 
the first point, it seems unquestionable that the doc- 
trine was formally defined and firmly established 
some time before the interpolation appeared. A 
study of history shows that the Church arrived at the 
Catholic statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
partly because it was indicated in other passages of 
the New Testament (e.g. Matt. xxviii. 19, 2 Cor. xili. 
14), and partly because it was the only statement 
which, recognising the fact of the Incarnation of the 
Divine Word, was found at once to satisfy the in- 
stincts of a devout belief and the requirements of a 
true philosophy ; and that the text in question had 
not, and could not have, anything to do with its 
establishment. Indeed the very fact that it is no- 
where quoted by the great controversial writers of 
the fourth and fifth centuries has been truly re- 
garded as the strongest evidence against its genu- 
ineness. And in more recent times, when the doc- 
trine began to be challenged, the text was challenged 
also; so that at this stage the doctrine did not gain, 
but lose, by the advocacy of a witness whose ques- 
tionable character threw discredit upon it. Again, 
the second statement equally breaks down when 
investigated. Textual criticism shows that the clause 
containing the Three Heavenly Witnesses was not 
in the first instance a deliberate forgery, but a com- 
paratively innocent gloss, which put a directly theo- 
logical interpretation on the three genuine witnesses 
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of S. John—the spirit and the water and the blood— 
a gloss which is given substantially by S. Augustine 
and was indicated before by Origen and Cyprian, 
and which first thrust itself into the text in some 
Latin MSS, where it betrays its origin, not only 
by its varieties of form, but also by the fact that 
it occurs sometimes before and sometimes after the 
mention of the three genuine witnesses which it was 
intended to explain. Thus both these statements alike 
break down, and we see no ground for placing this 
memorable verse in the same category with such 
fictions as the False Decretals, whether we regard 
its origin or its results; for unlike them it was not 
a deliberate forgery, and unlike them also it did not 
createa dogma. I only quote this criticism to show 
how much prejudice may be raised against the truth 
by the retention of interpolations like this; nor can 
we hold ourselves free from blame, if such statements 
are made and accepted, so long as we take no steps 
to eject from our Bibles an intrusive passage, against 
which external and internal evidence alike have pro- 
nounced a decisive verdict. In this instance our later 
English Bibles have retrograded from the more truth- 
ful position of the earlier. In Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, 
and Cranmer’s Bibles the spurious words are placed 
in brackets and printed in a different type, and thus 
attention is directed to their suspicious character. 
In Luther's German Translation (in its original 
form), as also in the Zurich Latin Bible of 1543, 
they were omitted. In the Geneva Testament first, 
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so far as I am aware, and in the Bishops’ Bible 
after it, the example was set, which the translators 
of our Authorized Version unhappily followed, of 
dispensing with these marks of doubtful genuine- 
ness and printing the passage uniformly with the 
context. 

In other doctrinal passages where important 
various readings occur, the solution will not be so. 
simple; but in doubtful cases the margin may use- 
fully be employed. Altogether the instances, in which 
doctrine is directly or indirectly involved, are very 
few; and, though individual texts might be altered, 
the balance of doctrinal statement would probably 
not be disturbed by the total result, a change in one 
direction being compensated by a change in the 
other. Thus for instance, if the reading ‘God was 
manifest in the flesh’ should have to give place to 
‘Who was manifest in the flesh’ in 1 Tim. iii. 16, and 
retire to the margin, yet on the other hand the 
‘Only-begotten God’ would seem to have equal or 
superior claims to ‘the Only-begotten Son’ in John 
i, 18, and must either supersede it or claim a place 
side by side with it. | 

The passages, which touch Christian sentiment or 
history or morals, and which are affected by textual 
differences, though less rare than the former, are still 
very few. Of these the pericope of the woman taken 
in adultery holds the first place in importance. In 
this case a deference to the most ancient authorities, 
as well as a consideration of internal evidence, might 
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seem to involve immediate loss. The best solution: 
would probably be to place the passage in brackets, 
for the purpose of showing, not indeed that it contains 
an untrue narrative (for, whencesoever it comes, it 
seems to bear on its face the highest credentials 
of authentic history), but that evidence external and 
internal is against its being regarded as an integral 
portion of the original Gospel of S. John. The close 
of S. Mark’s Gospel should possibly be treated in the 
same way. If I might venture a conjecture, I should 
say that both the one and the other were due to that 
knot of early disciples who gathered about S. John in 
Asia Minor and must have preserved more than one 
true tradition of the Lord’s life and of the earliest 
days of the Church, of which some at least had them- 
selves been eye-witnesses’. 

Again in S. Luke’s Gospel it might be right 
to take account of certain remarkable omissions in 
some texts, and probably in these cases a marginal 
note would be the best solution. Such for instance 
are the words addressed to James and John, ix. 56, 
‘Ye know not of what spirit ye are,’ or the agony in 
the garden, xxii. 43, 44, or the solemn words on the 
Cross, xxiii. 34. It seems impossible to believe that 
these incidents are other than authentic; and as the 
text of S. Luke’s Gospel is perhaps exceptional in 


‘1 The account of the woman taken in adultery is known to have 
been related by Papias, a disciple of this school, early in the second 
century, who also speaks of the Gospel of S. Mark. Euseb. 1. £. 


iii, 39. 
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this respect (for the omissions in S. John’s Gospel 
are of a different kind), the solution will suggest 
itself, that the Evangelist himself may have issued 
two separate editions. This conjecture will be con- 
firmed by observing that in the second treatise of 
S. Luke similar traces cf two editions are seen where 
the passages omitted in many texts, though not im- 
portant in themselves (¢.g. xxvill. 16, 29), bear equal 
evidence of authenticity, and are entirely free from 
suspicion on the ground that they were inserted to 
serve any purpose devotional or doctrinal. 

On the other hand some passages, where the 
external testimony is equivocal or adverse, are open 
to suspicion, because the origin of or the motive for 
the insertions or alterations lies on the surface. 
Thus in S. Luke ii. 33 ‘His father’ is altered into 
‘Joseph,’ and ten verses later ‘ Joseph and his mother’ 
is substituted for ‘ His parents,’ evidently because the 
transcriber was alarmed lest the doctrine of the Incar- 
nation might be imperilled by such language—an 
alarm not entertained by the Evangelist himself 
whose own narrative directly precluded any false 
inference, and who therefore could use the popular 
language without fear of misapprehension. And again 
the mention of ‘fasting’ in connexion with praying in 
not less than four passages (Matt. xvii. 21, Mark ix. 29, 
Acts x. 30, 1 Cor. vii. 5), in all of which it is rejected by 
- one or more of the best editors, shows an ascetic bias ; 
though indeed there is ample sanction elsewhere in 
the New Testament for the practice which it was thus 
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sought to enforce more strongly. Again allowance 
miust be made for the influence of /tturgical usage in 
such passages as the doxology to the Lord’s prayer, 
Matt. vi. 13; and a similar explanation may be given 
of the insertion of the eunuch’s confession of faith 
preparatory to baptism, Acts viii. 37. And again, 
when a hestorical difficulty is avoided by a various 
reading, this should be taken into account, as in 
Mark i. 1, where indeed the substitution of év TO 
’Hoala to mpodntn for the common reading év tois 
mpopnrats would introduce a difficulty the same in 
kind but less in magnitude than already exists in the 
received text of Matt. xxvii.9. Or lastly, the desire 
to bring out the presence of a supernatural agency 
may have had its influence in procuring the insertion 
of the words describing the descent of the angel in 
John v. 3, 4. On the other hand in some cases these 
considerations of internal probability favour the exist- 
ing text, where external evidence taken alone might 
lead to a different result, as in 1 Cor. xv. 51, where 
the received reading aavtes ov xotpnOnoopueba, tavres 
. 66 adXaynoouePa, is so recommended against zravtes 
xotunOnoopeOa, ov travtes 5€ adAaynoopecba. 

I believe that I have not only indicated (so far 
as my space allows) the really important classes of | 
various readings, but given the most prominent il- 
lustrations in each instance. The whole number of 
such readings indeed is small, and only a very few 
remain after the examples already brought forward. 
On the other hand, variations of a subordinate kind 
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are more numerous, These occur more frequently 
in the Gospels than elsewhere, arising out of. the 
attempt to supplement one Evangelical narrative by 
the insertion of a word or a clause from another, or 
to bring the one into literal conformity with the other 
by substitution or correction; but no considerations 
of moment are involved in the rectification of such 
passages, It is very rarely indeed that a various 
reading of this class rises to the interest of Matt. xix. 
17 Ti pe épwras mept tod ayafod (compared with 
Mark x. 18, Luke xviii. 19); and for the most part 
they are wholly unimportant as regards any doctrinal 
or practical bearing. . 

The same motive, which operates so powerfully 
in the Gospels, will also influence, though in a far 
less degree, the text of those Epistles which are 
closely allied to each other, as for instance the 
Romans and Galatians, or the Ephesians and Colos- 
' sians, and will be felt moreover in isolated parallel 
passages elsewhere; but for the most part the cor- 
ruptions in the Epistles are due to the carelessness 
of scribes, or to their officiousness exercised on the 
grammar or the style. The restoration of the best 
supported reading is in almost every instance a 
gain, either as establishing a more satisfactory con- 
nexion of sentences, or as substituting a more forcible 
expression for a less forcible (¢. g. mapaBorevadpevos 
for mapaBovrevodpevos, Phil. ii. 30), or in other ways 
giving point to the expression and bringing out a 
better and clearer sense (e.g. Rom. iv. 19 xareyonoev 
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TO éavTod ocmpa...eis 5é THY éemayyediav TOU Bed ov 
ScexpiOn, for ov xarevonoev x.7.r., where the point is 
‘that Abraham did fully recognise his own condition 
and notwithstanding was not staggered; or 2 Cor. 
i. 20 €v avT@ TO val, 6:6 Kai S0 avrov’ TO any K.T.d, 
‘where vai denotes the fulfilment of the promise on 
the part of God, and aun the recognition and thanks- 
giving on the part of the Church, a distinction which 
-is obliterated by the received reading év avr@ TO vat 
Kal év avT@ TO anv; or 2 Cor. xii. I xavydobas dei, 
ov cuudépov pév, édevocouar Sé x.7.d. where the com- 
-Mon text xavydocOa 57 ov cupdéper pol, edcvoopat 
yap «.t.X. is feeble in comparison). It is this very 
‘fact, that reading of the older authorities almost 
always exhibits some improvement in the sense (even 
though the change may be unimportant in itself) 
which gives us the strongest assurance of their trust- 
‘worthiness as against the superior numbers of the 
more recent copies. 

Altogether it may be safely affirmed that the 
permanent value of the new revision will depend in 
a great degree on the courage and fidelity with which 
it deals with questions of readings. If -the signs 
of the times may be trusted, the course which is 
most truthful, will also be most politic. To be con- 
servative, it will be necessary to be adequate: for 
no revision which fails to deal fairly with these 
textual problems, can be lasting. The example 
of S. Jerome is full of instruction and encourage- 
ment. | | 
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§ 2. 


From errors in the Greek text which our transla- 
tors used, we may pass on to faults of actual transla- 
tion. And here I will commence with one class 
which isnot unimportant in itself, and which claims 
to be considered first, because the translators have 
dwelt at some length on the matter and attempted 
to justify their mode of proceeding. I refer to the vari- 
ous renderings of the same word or words, by which 
artificial distinctions are introduced in the translation, 
which have no place in the original. This is perhaps 
the only point in which they proceed deliberately on 
a wrong principle. ‘We have not tied ourselves,’ 
they say in the preface, ‘to an uniformity of phrasing 
or to an identity of words.’ They plead that such 
a course would savour ‘more of curiosity than wis- 
dom,’ and they allege the quaint reason, that they 
might ‘be charged (by scoffers) with some unequal 
dealing towards a great number of English words,’ 
_ if they adopted one to the exclusion of another, as 
a rendering of the same Greek equivalent. Now, if 
they had restricted themselves within proper limits 
in the use of this liberty, no fault could have been 
found with this vindication. But, when the transla- 
tion of the same word is capriciously varied in the 
same paragraph, and even in the same verse, a false 


Cc 
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effect is inevitably produced and the connexion will 
in some cases be severed, or the reader more or less 
seriously misled in other ways. To what extent they 
have thus attempted to improve upon the original by 
introducing variety, the following examples, though 
they might be multiplied many times, will suffice to 
show. 

Why, for instance, should we read in Matt. xviii. 33 
‘Shouldest not thou also‘have had compasszon (€Xenoat) 
on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity (nréyoa) on 
thee’; or in xx. 20 ‘Then came to him the mother of 
Zebedee’s children (viev) with her sons (vidv)’; or in 
xxv. 32 ‘He shall separate (adoptet) them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth (agopifer) his sheep 
from the goats’? Why in S. John xvi. I, 4, 6, should 
Taira Nedadyxa duty be rendered in three different ways 
in the same paragraph ; ‘These things have I spoken 
unto you,’ ‘These things have I told you,’ ‘I have 
said these things unto you’; or S. Thomas be made 
to say, ‘Put my finger,’ and ‘ T/rust my hand’ in the 
same verse, though the same Greek word Bad stands 
for both (xxi. 25)? Why again in the Acts (xxvi. 24, 
25) should Festus cry, ‘Paul, thou art Jesede thyself’ 
(waivn, Iladve), and S. Paul reply, ‘I am not mad, 
most noble Festus’ (ov paivouat, xpariore Prote)? 
Why in the Epistle to the Romans (x. 15) should oi 
Tooes TOV evaryyeAttouevony Elpnunv, Tov evayyerttonevav 
ta aya0a be translated ‘the feet of them that preach 
the Gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things’? Why in the same Epistle (xv. 4, 5) should 
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we read, ‘That we through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures (61a Tis viropovijs Kal THS TapaKAncEws 
tav ypapwv) should have hope,’ and in the next sen- 
tence, ‘Now the God of patience and consolation (6 
Beds rHs vTropovys Kal TAS TapaxAncews) grant you to 
be like minded,’ though the words are identical in the 
_ two clauses, and the repetition is obviously intended 
by S. Paul? And why again in the salutations at 
the end of this Epistle, as also of others, should dozra- 
caoe be translated now ‘salute’ and now ‘greet,’ the 
two renderings being interchanged capriciously and 
without any law? Again in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, iii. 17, the same word @@eipey is differ- 
ently translated, ‘If any man defile (¢@etper) the tem- 
ple of God, him shall God destroy (@6epe?),’ though 
the force of the passage depends on the identity of 
the sin and the punishment. And ina later passage 
(x. 16sq.), otvwvot Tov Ouctactnpiov is translated ‘par- 
takers of the altar,’ and two verses below xowwvol tev 
Saipoviov ‘have fellowship with devils,’ while (to com- 
plete the confusion) in a preceding and a succeeding 
verse the rendering ‘be partakers’ is assigned to peré- 
xew, and in the same paragraph xowwvia Tov aipatos, 
Tov a@puaros, is translated ‘communton of the blood, of 
the body.’ The exigencies of the English might de- 
mand some slight variation of rendering here, but this 
utter confusion is certainly not required; and yet this 
passage is only a sample of what occurs in number- 
less other places. Again in the same Epistle (xii. 
4 sq.) it is not easy to see why Svaipécas yapiopator, 
C2 
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Staipécers Staxomdy, Siaipéceus evepynuatwv, are trans- 
lated respectively ‘dzversities of gifts,’ ‘dzfferences of 
administration, ‘diversities of operations,’ while in 
the same passage évepynuara is rendered first ofera- 
tions and then working. Each time I read the 
marvellous episode on charity in the xiiith chapter, I 
feel with increased force the inimitable delicacy and 
beauty and sublimity of the rendering, till I begin to 
doubt whether the English language is not a better 
vehicle than even the Greek for so lofty a theme; yet 
even here I find some blemishes of this kind. Thus 
in the 8th verse the same English word ‘fail’ is given 
as a rendering for both éximrew and xatapyetaGat, 
while conversely the same Greek word xatapyeic Gat is 
translated first by faz/ and then by vanish away, and 
two verses afterwards, where it occurs again, by a 
third expression be done away. This word xatapyeiv 
is translated with the same latitude later on also (xv. 
24, 26), ‘When he shall have put down (xatapynon) 
all rule and all authority and power,’ and immediately 
afterwards, ‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
(xatapyeiras) is death.’ Let me add another instance 
from this Epistle, for it is perhaps the most character- 
istic of all. In xv. 27, 28 the word trrotraccew occurs 
six times in the same sense within two verses; in 
the first three places it is rendered put under, in 
the fourth de subdued, in the fifth de subjcct, while in 
the last place the translators return again to their 
first rendering put under. Nay, even the simple 
word Aoyia when it occurs in successive verses (xvi. 
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I, 2) has a different rendering, first ‘collection’ and 
then ‘gathering.’ 

The Second Epistle to the Corinthians is espe- 
cially remarkable for the recurrence through whole 
sentences or paragraphs, of the same word or words, 
which thus strike the key-note to the passage. This 
fact is systematically disregarded by our translators 
who, impressed with the desire of producing what 
they seem to have regarded as an agreeable variety, 
failed to see that in such cases monotony is force. 
Thus in the ist chapter the words mapaxanely, mapa- 
xAnots, and OriBew, Oris, occur again and again. 
In the rendering of the first our translators are 
divided between comfort and consolation, and of the 
second between ¢ribulation, trouble, and affiiction. 
Again in the opening of the second chapter, where 
the tone is given to the paragraph by the frequent 
repetition of Avzn, Auvieiv, we have three distinct’ 
renderings, heaviness, sorrow, grief. Again in the 
third chapter several instances of this fault occur. 
In the first verse this passion for variety is curiously 
illustrated. They render ovoratixay émiatoA@y pds 
tuas ) && Unev cvotatixay by ‘ Epistles of commenda- 
tion to you or /etters of commendation from you,’ 
where even in supplying a word (which were better 
left out altogether) they make a change, though in. 
the original the adjectives refer to the same substan-. 
tive. In this same chapter again they hover between 
sufficient and able as a rendering of txavds, ixavody, 
ixavorns (vv. 5, 6), while later on they interchange 
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abolish and done away for xatapyeioBat (vv. 7, 13, 14), 
and fail to preserve the connexion of avaxexaduppévp 
(ver. 18) with xaAvppa (ver. 13 sq.) and avaxaduTro- 
pevov (ver. 14), and of xexaduppévoy (iv. 3) with all 
three. Again in the fifth chapter évdnueiy is ren- 
dered in the same coritext fo be at home and to be 
present (vv. 6, 8, 9), where the former rendering more- 
over in ver. 6 obscures the direct opposition to é«dn- 
pecy, this last word being rendered throughout Zo de 
absent; and a little later (ver. 10) tots wavtas nds 
davepwOjvat x.T.dr. is translated ‘We must all appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ,’ where, indepen- 
dently of the fatal objection that appear gives a 
wrong sense (for the context lays stress on the mant- 
festation of men’s true characters at the great day), 
this rendering is still further faulty, as severing the 
connexion with what follows immediately (ver. 11), 
‘We are made manifest (rrehavepwpeOa) unto God, and 
I trust also are made manifest (wehavep@oGar) in your 
consciences. Again in vii. 7 consolation and comfort 
are once more interchanged for wapaxandeiv, tapaxdn- 
ous; in Vili. 10, 11, 12, To OeXew is translated Zo be for- 
ward and to will, and apoOupia readiness and a willing 
nttnd in successive verses; in ix. 2, 3, 4,5, ready and 
prepared are both employed in rendering wapecxev- 
QoTal, TapecKevacpévot, atrapacKevaotous, while con- 
versely the single expression ‘be ready’ is made to 
represent both wapecxevacras and éroiuny elvac; in 
X. 13, 15, 16, cavwv, after being twice translated rule, 
is varied in the third passage by line of things, in xi, 
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16, 17, 18 the rendering of xavyadoGat, xavynors is di- 
versified by doast and glory; and in xii. 2, 3 ov« oléa, 
6 @eds oldev, is twice translated ‘I cannot tell, God 
knoweth, while elsewhere in these same verses olda is 
rendered ‘I Anew,’ and ovx« olda, ‘I cannot tell’? This 
repugnance to repeating the same word for oiéa has a 
parallel in John xvi. 30, where viv oldapev Ott oldas 
mavra is given ‘Now are we sure that thou knowest 
all things.’ 

Nor is there any improvement in the later books, as 
the following instances, taken almost at random from 
a very large number which might have been adduced, 
will show: Phil. ii. 13 ‘It is God which worketh (évep- 
y@v) in you, both to will and Zo do (évepyeiv)’; Phil. iii. 
3sq. ‘And have no confidence (ov mretrotOores) in the flesh ; 
Though I might also have confidence (Eywy treroiOnow) 
in the flesh; If any other man thinketh that he hath 
whereof he might-trust (Soxet tretro:Oévat) in the flesh, 
I more...as touching the law («ara vouov) a Pharisee ; 
concerning zeal (xata yAov) persecuting the Church ; 
touching the righteousness (cata dtxatoovynv) which is 
in the law, blameless’: 1 Thess. ii. 4 ‘As we were allowed 
(SeSoxtuacpeOa) of God...not as pleasing men but 
God which ¢rieth (Soxtpafovrt) our hearts’: 2 Thess. 
i.6 ‘To recompense ¢rzbulation to them that trouble 
you’ (avrarodoivat trois OAiBovow vyiv Orifrw): Heb. 
viii. 13 ‘He hath made the first old (reradaloxev rv 
aparnv); now that which decayeth (madatovpevov) and 
waxeth old (ynpacxov) is ready to vanish away’: James 
ii. 2,3 ‘If there come (eiaéXOn) unto your assembly 
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aman with a gold ring ix goodly apparel (év éoOjr 
Aapumpa) and there come in (eicé\Oy) also a poor man 
in vile, raiment (éoOntt), and ye have respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing (rnv éobira thy Nap- 
mpav) etc.’: 2 Pet. ii. 1, 3 ‘Who privily shall bring in 
damnable heresies (aipéoeis amrwdelas)...and bring on 
themselves swift destruction (amwodeav)...and their 
damnation (amddeva) slumbereth not’: 1 John v. 9, 
10 ‘ This is the witness (uaprupia) of God which he 
hath testified (uepaptipnxev) of his Son...He believeth 
not the record (paptupiav) that God gave (weuaptu- 
pnxev) of his Son’: Rev. i. 15 ‘His votce (dwn) as the 
sound (@wrn) of many waters’: iii. 17 ‘I am rich 
(arAovotos) and increased tn goods (wernovtnka)’: xvii. 6, 
7 ‘And when I saw her, I wondered (é€Bavpaca) with 
great admiration (Qatpa); and the angel said unto 
me, Wherefore didst thou marvel (€Oavpacas)’: xviii. 2 
‘And the hold (vdaxn) of every foul spirit and a 
cage (pvAakn) of every unclean and hateful bird.’ 

In the instances hitherto given the variation of 
rendering is comparatively unimportant, but for this 
very reason they serve well to illustrate the wrong 
principle on which our translators proceeded. In 
such cases no more serious consequences may re- 
sult than a loss of point and force. But elsewhere 
the injury done to the understanding of the pas- 
sage is graver. Thus when the English reader 
finds in S. Matthew xxv. 46 ‘These shall go away 
into everlasting (aievov) punishment, but the righte- 
ous into life ezernal (aiwmov),’ he is led to speculate 
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on the difference of meaning between ‘ everlasting’ 
and ‘eternal,’ if he happens to have any slight ac- 
quaintance with modern controversy, and he will 
most probably be led to a wrong conclusion by ob- 
serving different epithets used, more especially as the 
antithesis of the clauses helps to emphasize the dif- 
ference. Or take instances where the result will 
not be misunderstanding, but non-understanding. 
Thus in the apocalyptic passage 2 Thess. ii. 6, 7 
‘And now ye know what withholdcth (16 natéyov)... 
only he who now /e¢teth (6 xatréywv dptt) will let,’ the 
same word should certainly have been repeated, that 
the identity of the thing signified might be clear; 
and in the doctrinal statement, Col. ii. 9, 10, ‘In him 
dwelleth all the fulness (ro mAnpwpa) of the Godhead 
bodily, and ye are complete (aemwdnpwpévot) in him,’ 
it was still more necessary to preserve the connexion 
by a similar rendering, for the main idea of the second 
clause is the communication of the mdnpwpa which 
resides in Christ, to the believers (comp. Ephes. i. 23). 
Again, the word Opovos in the Revelation is trans- 
lated throne, when it refers to our Lord, but seat, 
when it refers to the faithful (iv. 4, xi. 16"), or when it 
_refers to Satan (ii. 13, xvi. 10). Now by this varia- 
tion, as Archbishop Trench has pointed out’, two 
great ideas which run through this Book, and indeed 
we may say through the whole of the New Testa- 


1 Rev. iv. 4 ‘And round the throne (@pévov) were four and twenty 
seats (Opovor).’ 
3 On the Authorized Version, p. §3 sq. 
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ment, are obliterated ; the one that the true servants 
of Christ are crowned with Him and share His sove- 
reignty ; the other, that the antagonism of the Prince 
of Darkness to the Prince of Light develops itself in 
‘the hellish parody of the heavenly kingdom.’ And 
in other passages again the connexion between dif- 
ferent parts of the same discourse or the same 
Narrative is severed. Thus in S. Luke xix. 13, 15, the 
nobleman going into a far country gives charge to 
his servants mwpaypatevoacbe &ws Epyopwat, and 
when he returns, he summons them iva yv@ tis Tt 
Ssempayparevoato. If the former had been trans- 
lated ‘ Zradz ye till I come,’ it would then have cor- 
responded to the nobleman’s subsequent demand of 
them to ‘know how much each man had gained 
by trading.” But the rendering of our translators, 
‘ Occupy till I come,’ besides involving a somewhat 
unintelligible archaism disconnects the two, and the 
first indication which the English reader gets that 
the servants were expected to employ the money 
in trade is when the master at length comes to 
reckon with them. Another instance, where the con- 
nexion is not indeed wholly broken (for the context 
will not suffer this) but greatly impaired, is Matt. v. . 
15, 16 Naprre macw Trois év TH oixia’ oVTwS AaprpaTH 
TO has vuav éurpoo$ey trav avOpwrwv, which should 
run ‘It seneth upon all that are in the house: Even so 
let your light sizze before men, etc.’ But in our trans- 
lation, ‘It giveth ight unto all that are in the house: 
Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
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your good works, etc.,’ the two sentences are detached 
from each other by the double error of rendering 
Aautret, Aaurbarw, by different words and of misun- 
derstanding odrw. I say ‘misunderstanding,’ because 
the alternative that ‘so’ is a mere ambiguity of 
expression seems to be precluded by the fact that 
in our Communion Service the words ‘ Let your light 
so shine before men, etc., detached from their con- 
text, are chosen as the zzzfia/ sentence at the Offer- 
tory, where the correct meaning, ‘in like manner,’ 
could not stand. 

This love of variety might be still further illus- 
_ trated by their treatment of the component parts of 
words. Thus there is no reason why qroAupépas Kal 
qwodutporws in Heb. i. 1 should be translated ‘At 
sundry times and in divers manners, even though for 
want of a better word we should allow the very in- 
adequate rendering ¢2ses to pass muster, where the 
original points to the divers parts of one great com- 
prehensive scheme. And again in Mark xii. 39 (comp. 
Matt. xxiii. 6) it is equally difficult to see why 
mpwtoxabedpias év Tais ouvaywyais Kal wpwroKkdcias 
évy rots Servos should be rendered ‘the chzef seats 
in the synagogues and the uppermost rooms at feasts,’ 
On the archaic rendering ‘room’ for the second 
element in mpwtoxdcia, I shall have something to 
say hereafter. 

These instances, which have been given, will suf- 
fice. But in fact examples, illustrating this miscon- 
ception of a translator’s duty, are sown broadcast over 
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our New Testament, so that there is scarcely a page 
without one or more. It is due to our translators 
however to say, that in many cases, which I have. 
examined, they only perpetuated and did not intro- 
duce the error, which may often be traced to Tyndale 
himself, from whom our Version is ultimately derived : 
and in some instances his variations are even greater 
than theirs. Thus in a passage already quoted, 
I Cor. xii. 4, he has three different renderings of 
dvatpéoers in the three successive clauses, where they 
have only two; ‘ Ther are diversities of gyftes verely, 
yet but one sprete, and ther are differences of admini- 
stration and yet but one lorde, and ther are divers 
maners of operacions and yet but one God’; and in 
Rom. xvi. his interchanges of ‘salute’ and ‘greet’ are 
still more frequent than theirs. Of all the English 
Versions the Rhemish alone has paid attention to 
this point, and so far compares advantageously with 
the rest, to which in most other respects it is con- 
fessedly inferior. And I suppose that the words of 
our translators’ preface, in which they attempt to jus- 
tify their course, must refer indirectly to this Roman 
Catholic Version, more especially as I find that its 
Latinisms are censured in the same paragraph. If 
so, it is to be regretted that prejudice should have 
blinded them to a consideration of some importance. 
But not only is it necessary to preserve the same 
word in the same context and in the same book; 
equal care should be taken to secure uniformity, 
where it occurs in the same connexion in different 
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passages and different books, Thus, where quota- 
tions are given once or more from the Old Testament 
in the New, the rendering should exhibit (as far as 
possible) the exact coincidence with or divergence 
from the original and one another in the language. 
Again, when the same discourses or the same inci- 
dents are recorded by different Evangelists, it is 
especially important to reproduce the features of the 
original, neither obliterating nor creating differences. 
Again, in parallel passages in allied Epistles, as for 
instance those of S. Paul to the Romans and Gala- 
tians, or to the Colossians and Ephesians, or the Epi- 
stle of S. Jude and the Second Epistle of S. Peter, 
the exact amount of resemblance should be repro- 
duced, because questions of date and authenticity 
are affected thereby. Again, in the writings which 
claim the same authorship, as for instance the Gospel 
and Epistles and the Apocalypse of S. John, the simi- 
larity of diction should be preserved. Though this 
will be a somewhat laborious task, let us hope that 
our new revisers will exercise constant vigilance in 
this matter. As the authors of our Received Version 
allowed themselves so much licence in the same con- 
text, it is no surprise that they did not pay any at- 
tention to these coincidences of language which occur 
in separate parts of the New Testament, and which 
did not therefore force themselves on their notice. 

Of their mode of dealing with quotations from the 
Old Testament, one or two instances will suffice by 
way of illustration. 
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Deut. xxxii. 35 is twice quoted in exactly the 
same words. In our English Version it appears in 
these two forms. 


Rom. xii. 19. Heb. x. 30. 


Vengeance is mine: I will “Vengeance belongeth un- 
repay, saith the Lord. to me, I will recompense, 
saith the Lord. 


Again, the same words Gen. xv. 6 (LXX) édoyioOn 
avt@ eis Sixavoovvny are given with these variations: 
Rom. iv. 3 ‘It was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness’; Rom. iv. 22 ‘It was zmputed unto him for right- 
eousness’; Gal. iii. 6 ‘It was accounted to him for 
righteousness’ (with a marginal note ‘or zmputed’); 
James ii. 23 ‘It was zmputed to him for righteous- 
ness’; while in an indirect reference to it, Rom. iv. 9, 
(in the immediate context of two of these divergent 
renderings):a still further variation is introduced, ‘We 
say that faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteous- 
ness.’ 

Again, kaduyres A005 ayaptiov (from Prov. x. 
12) is translated in James v. 20 ‘shall Aide a multi- 
tude of sins,’ and in 1 Pet. iv. 8 ‘shall cover the mul- 
titude of sins’ (with a marginal reading ‘will’ for 
‘shall’). 

The variation in the last instance which I shall 
give is still more astonishing, because the two quo- 
tations of the same passage (Ps. xcv. 11) occur in 
the same context. 
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Heb. iii. 11. Heb. iv. 3. 
So I sware in my wrath, As I have sworn in my 
They shall not enter into wrath, Jf they shall enter 
my rest. into my rest. 

Here there is absolutely no difference in the Greek 
of the two passages; and, as the argument is conti- 
nuous, no justification of the various renderings can 
be imagined. © 


On the parallel narratives of the different Evange- 


lists it will not be necessary to dwell, because this 
part of the subject has been discussed at some length 
elsewhere’. I will content myself with three exam- 
ples. The first, which affects only the diction, is a fair 
sample of the defects of our Version in this respect, 


because it is in no way striking or exceptional. 


Matt. xvi. 26. 

Tl yap wde- 
Aelita avOpwros, 
éav TOY Koopmov 
OAOp KEeponon, THY 
Sé wuyny avrov 
Enero 5 | 

‘For what is 
a man profited, 
if he shall gain 
the whole world 
and lose his own 
soul ?’ 


Mark viii. 36. 

Té yap wde- 
Anoe avOpwrov, 
€av Keponon Tov 
Koopov OXov, Kal 
EnuseoO viv apu- 
XV aUTOD ; 

‘For what shall 
it profit a man, 
if he shall gain 
the whole world 
and lose his own 
soul ?’ 


Luke ix. 25. 

Te yap wde- 
AetTat avOpwros, 
Kepdijoas Tov Koo- 
pov OXov, éauTov 
dé amoNéoas 7 
Enprwlers ; 

‘For what is 
a man advan- 
taged, if he gain 
the whole world, 
and lose him- 
self, or be cast 
away ?’ 


1 See for instance Dean Alford’s Byways cf New Testament Criticism, 
Contemporary Review, July 1868, 


® 
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Here the coincidences and divergences of the first 
- two Evangelists are fairly preserved; but the relations 
of the third to either are wholly confused or obli- 
terated. 

My second example shall be of a different kind; 

where the variation introduced affects not the ex- 
‘pression only, but the actual interpretation. 
In the explanation of the parable of the sower 
in S. Mark iv. 16 ot émi ra metpwdn o7retpopevos is 
properly translated ‘they which are sown on stony 
ground,’ and the corresponding expressions are treat- 
ed similarly; but in S. Matthew xiii. 20 6 émt ra 
metpwon omrapets becomes, ‘He that received the seed 
into stony places,’ where (besides minor variations) 
the person is substituted for the seed, and the corre- 
sponding expressions throughout the parable are ma- 
nipulated similarly in defiance of grammar. This 
rendering is unhappy on many accounts. Besides 
making the Evangelists say different things, it has 
the still further disadvantage, that it destroys one 
main idea in the parable, the zdentification (for the 
purposes of the parable) of the seed when sown with 
the person himself, so that the life and growth and 
decay of the one are coincident with the life and 
growth and decay of the other. The form of ex- 
pression in S. Luke (viii. 14 ro 88 ets ras axavOas Treacy 
ovTot eiaiy of axovoavtes) brings out this identity more 
prominently; but it is expressed not obscurely in the 
other Evangelists, and should not have been obli- 
terated by our translators in one of them by an un- 
grammatical paraphrase. 
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My third example concerns the treatment of a sin- 
gle word. In the account of the scenes preceding the 
Crucifixion, mention is made of a certain building 
which by three of the Evangelists is called rpacto- 
ptov. In S. Matthew (xxvii. 27) it is translated ‘com- 
mon-hall,’ with a marginal alternative ‘governor's 
house’; in S. John (xviii. 28, 33, xix. 9) ‘hall of judg- 
ment’ and ‘judgment-hall,’ with a marginal alterna- 
tive ‘Pilate’s house’ in the first passage; while in 
S. Mark (xv. 16) it is reproduced in the English as 
‘pretorium.’ It should be added that this same word 
when it occurs in the same sense, though referring to 
a different locality, in Acts xxiv. 10 is rendered ‘judg- 
ment-hall,’ though a ‘judgment-hall’ would obviously 
be an unfit place to keep a prisoner in ward; and 
again in Phil. i. 13 éy OA@ T@ wpattwpiw (where pro- 
bably it signifies the ‘przetorian army,’ but where our 
English translators have taken it to mean another 
such building) it appears as ‘palace.’ This last ren- 
dering might very properly have been adopted in all 
the passages in the Gospels and Acts, as adequately 
expressing the meaning. 

So also in those Epistles which are allied to each 
other’, the treatment of identical words and expres- 
sions is neither more nor less unsatisfactory than in 
the Gospels. 

In the instances already given, though there may 
be differences of opinion as to the importance of the 


1 See Blunt’s Duties of the Parish Priest, p. 71, Ellicott’s Revision of 
the English New Testament, p. 118. 
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subject, all probably will agree on the main point 
that it is advisable to preserve uniformity of render- 
ing. The illustration which I shall next select is 
more open to criticism; and, as Archbishop Trench 
and Dean Alford and the Five Clergymen all take a 
different view from my own’, I can hardly hope that 
my argument will carry general corwiction. Yet the 
case seems to be strong. I refer to the translation of 
mapaxAnros in the Gospel and in the First Epistle 
of S. John. In the former it is consistently trans- 
lated Comforter (xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7), while in 
the one passage where it occurs in the latter (ii. 1) 
the rendering Advocate is adopted. Is there suffi- 
cient reason for this difference? No one probably 
would wish to alter the word ‘Advocate’ in the 
Epistle, for the expressions in the context, ‘with the 
Father,’ ‘Jesus Christ the righteous (dixatov),’ ‘a pro- 
pitiation for our sins,’ fix the sense, so that the pas- 
sage presents a sufficiently close parallel with the 
common forensic language of S. Paul (e.g. Rom. iii. 
24—26). But why should the same word be rendered 
‘Comforter’ in the Gospel? Now I think it may 
fairly be maintained jirs¢, that the word wapaxdnrtos 
in itself means ‘Advocate’ and cannot mean ‘Com- 
forter’; and secondly, that the former rendering is more 

1 To the same effect also writes Archdeacon Hare, Afission of the 
Comforter, Note J, p. 523, ‘At present so many sacred associations have 
connected themselves for generation after generation with the name of 
the Comforter, that it would seem something like an act of sacrilege to 


change it.” Yet he agrees substantially with the view of the meaning 
which I have maintained in the text.. 
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appropriate to the context in all the passages in 
which it occurs. 

On the first point—the meaning of the word— 
usage appears to be decisive. It commonly signifies 
‘one who is summoned to the side of another (aapa- 
Kanetrat)’ to aid him in a court of justice, and more 
particularly ‘an advocate’ or ‘a pleader,’ being ap- 
plied especially to the ‘counsel for the defence’’; nor, so 
far as I am aware, does it ever bear any other sense, 
except perhaps in some later ecclesiastical writers 
whose language has been influenced by a false inter- 
pretation of these passages in S. John. In other 
words apdkAntos is passive, not active; one who 
japaxaneirat, not one who zapaxadel; one who ‘is 
summoned to plead a cause,’ not one who ‘ex- 
horts or encourages or comforts.’ Nor indeed, if we 
compare the simple word «Antros and the other 
compounds avaknrntos, &yxAnTos, EXKANTOS, éTiKANTOS; 
ovykAntos etc. or if we observe the general rule 
affecting adjectives similarly formed from transitive 
verbs, does it seem easy to assign an active sense 
to wapaxdntos. Yet it can hardly be doubted that 
the rendering ‘Comforter’ was reached by attributing 
this-active force to mapaxAntos, and that therefore it 
arises out of an error; for the Holy Spirit, the Para- 


1 See Hermann, Griech. Antig. 111. § 142, p. 320. The origin of 
this sense is illustrated by such passages as Atschines c. Cresiph. § 200, 
kal rl det oe Anuocbévn wapaxadretv; srav 8’ vreprndjocas thy 
Sixalay drodoylay mapakarTGs Kaxolpyov avOpwrov kal rexvirnv déyws, 
Kvérrets THv axpbagw K.T.r. 
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clete, is again and again explained by the Fathers 
as one who zrapaxanet’, encourages or comforts men; 
and the fact that even Greek writers are found to 
explain the word thus is the only substantial argu- 
ment (so far as I know) which has been brought 
against the view here maintained. It is urged indeed 
that the word ‘Comforter,’ being derived from the 
Latin ‘confortator,’ ‘strengthener,’ and therefore im- 
plying something more than ‘comfort’ in the re- 
stricted sense of ‘consolation,’ adequately represents 
the function of the srapaxAntos who thus strengthens 
the cause and confirms the courage of the accused at 
the bar of justice. But the history of the interpreta- 
tion, as already given, shows that this rendering was 
not reached in the way assumed, but was based on a 
grammatical error; and therefore this account can 
only be accepted as an apology after the fact and not 
as an explanation of the fact. Moreover it is not fair 


1 So Origen de Prince. ii. 7 (I. p. 93), a passage which unfortunately 
is extant only in the Latin, but in which (if correctly represented) Origen 
takes rapdx\yros both in the Gospel and in the Epistle in an active 
sense, explaining it however consolator in the Gospel and deprecator in 
the Epistle. See also Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. xvi. 20 (p. 255), 
mwapdxAnros 5¢ xadetras dia 7d wapaxadely xal rapayvOeicOat Kal ovvaytt- 
AapBdverOar ris doGevelas nudv. And many of the Greek fathers 
explain it similarly. The fact to be observed is, that even in the 
Epistle, where it manifestly has the sense ‘Advocate,’ they equally 
derive it from wapaxadely and not wapaxadetoOa, thus giving it an 
active force; whereas the passage quoted in the last note shows that 
the meaning ‘ Advocate’ is not to be derived in this way. The Latin 
fathers generally follow the old Latin ‘ Advocatus’; but Hilary, though 
most frequently giving ‘Advocatus,’ yet once at least renders it ‘ Conso- 
lator’ (¢ Psalm. cxxv, 1. p. 461). 
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translating to substitute a subordinate and accidental 
conception for the leading sense of a word. And 
lastly, whatever may be the derivation of ‘Com- 
forter,’ the word does not now suggest this idea to 
the English reader. 

But, secondly, if ‘Advocate’ is the only sense 
which wapaxAnros can properly bear, it is also (as 
I cannot but think) the sense which the context sug- 
gests, wherever the word is used in the Gospel. In 
other words, the idea of pleading, arguing, convincing, 
instructing, convicting, is prominent in every in- 
stance’. Thus in xiv. 16sq. the Paraclete is described 
as the ‘Spirit of ¢ruth’ whose reasonings fall dead on 
the ear of the world, and are vocal only to the faith- 
ful (3 6 xdopos od Suvatat AaBeiv...vuets yuweoxere 
avro). In xtv. 26 again the function of the Paraclete 
is described in similar language, ‘He shall ¢eack you 
all things and remind you of all things.’ In xv. 26 
He is once more designated the ‘ Spirit of truth,’ and 
here the office assigned to Him is to dear witness of 
Christ. And lastly in xvi. 7 sq. the idea of the pleader 
appears still more definitely in the context, for it is 
there declared that ‘He shall convince’ or ‘convict 
(€déyEer) the world of sin and of righteousness and of 
judgment.’ And generally it may be said that the 
Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, is represented in these 


1 In xiv. 18 the English Version, ‘I will not leave you com /fortless’, 
lends a fictitious aid to the sense ‘Comforter,’ to which the original od« 
Gdijow tuds dppavyous gives no encouragement. The margin however 
offers the alternative ‘orphans’ for dp¢avods. . 
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passages as the Advocate, the Counsel, who sug> 
gests true reasonings to our minds and true courses 
of action: for our lives, who convicts our adversary 
the World of wrong and pleads our cause before God 
our Father. In short the conception (though some- 
what more comprehensive) is substantially the same 
as in S. Paul’s language when describing the function 
of the Holy Ghost; ‘The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are children of God,’ ‘The 
Spirit helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit itself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which can- 
not be uttered (Rom. viii. 16, 26).’ 

Thus, whether we regard the origin of the word, 
or whether we consider the requirements of the con- 
text’, it would.seem that ‘Comforter’ should give 


1 In a case like this we should naturally expect tradition to aid in 
determining the correct sense, and for this purpose should apply to 
the earliest versions as giving it in its best authenticated form ; but in 
the instance before us they do not render as much assistance as usual. 
(t) The Old Zatin seems certainly to have had Advocatus originall 
‘in all the four passages of the Gospel, as also in the passage of the 
Epistle. It is true that in the existing texts Parucletus (or Paraclitus) 
occurs in one or more of the passages, and in some MSS in the others: 
but the earliest quotations from Tertullian onwards must be considered 
decisive on this point. So far therefore tradition favours the sense 
which I am maintaining. Jerome retained the Greek word ‘ Paracletns’ 
in the Gospel, but gave ‘ Advocatus’ in the Epistle. It would appear 
however that ‘ Paracletus’ had already displaced ‘Advocatus’ in some 
passages in the Gospel in one or more of the many texts of the Old 
Latin which were current in the fourth century. (2) In the Syriac 
Versions the Greek word is retained. This is the case with the Cure- 
tonian in John xiv. 16 (the only passage preserved in this Version), 
and with the Peshito throughout in both the Gospel and the Epistle. 


_ 
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way to ‘Advocate,’ as the interpretation of mapaxAntTos. 
The word ‘Comforter’ does indeed express a true 
office of the Holy Spirit, as our most heartfelt expe- 
riences will tell us. Nor has the rendering, though 
inadequate, been without its use in fixing this fact in 
our minds; but the function of the Paraclete, as our 
Advocate, is even more important, because wider 
and deeper than this. Nor will the idea of the ‘Com-. 
forter’ be lost to us by the change, for the English 
Le Deum will still remain to recal this office of the 
Paraclete to our remembrance; while the restora- 
tion of the correct rendering in the passages of 
S. John’s Gospel will be-in itself an unmixed gain. 
Moreover (and this is no unimportant fact) the lan- 
guage of the Gospel: will thus be linked in the 
English Version, as it is in the original, with the lan- 
guage of the Epistle. In this there will be a twofold 
advantage. We shall see fresh force in the words 
thus rendered, ‘ He will give you another Advocate,’ 
‘when we remember that our Lord is styled by 
S. John our ‘Advocate’: the Advocacy of Christ 
illustrating and being illustrated by the Advocacy 


(3) In the Zgyftan Versions also this is generally the case. In the 
Memphitic wapdxAnros appears in all the passages. In the Thebaic 
the rendering is different in the Gospels and in the Epistle. In the 
Epistle it is given, ‘One that prayeth (entreateth) for (over) us’; but 
in the Gospel (at least in xiv. 16, xv. 26) the Greek word is retained. 
These parts of the Gospel in the Thebaic Version are not published, so 
far as I am aware; but I am enabled to state these facts from some 
manuscript additions made by Dr Tattam in my copy of Woide which 
awas formerly in his possessian, 
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of the Spirit. At the same time we shall bring out 
‘another of the many coincidences, tending to establish 
an identity of authorship in the Gospel and Epistle, 
and thus to make valid for the former all the evi- 
dences external and internal which may be adduced 
to prove the genuineness of the latter. 

This connexion between the Gospel and the 
Epistle leads me to another illustration, which links 
the Gospel with the Apocalypse. The idea that the 
Shechinah, the oxnvn, the glory which betokened the 
Divine Presence in. the Holy of Holies, and which was 
wanting to the second temple, would be restored once 
more in Messiah’s days, was a cherished hope of the 
Jewish doctors during and after the Apostolic ages. In 
the Apocalypse S. John more than once avails himself 
of imagery derived from this expectation. Thus vii.15 
‘He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them (cxnvdce: ém’ avrovs)’; xiii. 6 ‘He opened his 
mouth in blasphemy against God, to blaspheme His 
name and His tabernacle (oxnvyv), and them that dwell 
(rods oxnvobvtas) in heaven’ ; xxi. 3 ‘Behold the fader- 
nacle (axnyn) of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them (cxnvaces pet avtov). Here it is much to 
be regretted that the necessities of the English lan- 
guage required our translators to render the substan- 
tive oxnvy by one word and the verb oxnvoiv by 
another. In the first passage the significance is 
entirely lost by translating oxnyvece: ‘shall dwell’ 
combined with the erroneous rendering of é/; and 
no English reader would suspect the reference to the 
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‘glory, the Shechinah, hovering over the mercy-seat’. 
But our regret is increased when we turn to the 
Gospel: for there also the same image reappears in 
the Greek, but is obliterated by the English render- 
ing ; ‘The Word was made flesh, and dwelt (éoxjvo- 
oev) among us, and we beheld His glory” The two 
writings, which attribute the name of the Word of 
God to the Incarnate Son, are the same also which 
especially connect Messiah’s Advent with the restitu- 
tion of the Shechinah, the light or glory which is the 
visible token of God’s presence among men, In this 
instance the usage of the English language may have 
deterred our translators. Still they would have 
earned our gratitude, if following the precedent of 
the Latin ¢abernaculavit they had anticipated later 
scholars and introduced the verb ‘to tabernacle’ 
into the English language; or failing this, if by some 
slight periphrasis they had endeavoured to preserve 
the unity of idea. 

In other cases where artificial distinctions are in- 
troduced, our translators must be held blameless, for 
the exigencies of the English language left them no 
choice. Thus in John iii. 8 +o avedvpa (the wind) 
drov Oédes arvet (bloweth)...... o¥rws éorly mas o ye- 
ryerynpévos éx tov Ivevmaros (the Spirit), we must pa- 
tiently acquiesce in the different renderings, though 


1 In 2 Cor, xii. 9 Wa émtoxynuiddcyn ex’ ene 9 Sdivauis 700 Xpicrod, 
translated ‘that the power of Christ may rest ufon me,’ there seems 
to be a similar reference to the symbol of the Divine Presence in the 
Holy of Holies. 
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the comparison between the material and immaterial 
mvetwa is impaired thereby; just as. in a later passage 
(xx. 22 éveduanaey Kai reyes avtois, AaPere Ivedpua 
ayiov) the symbolical act of breathing on the disciples 
loses much of its force to an English reader. Again 
it might be necessary to vary the renderings of woy7 
between ‘soul’ and ‘life’; and of awe between ‘to 
save’ and ‘to make whole.’ But in case of the former 
word such variations as we find for instance in Matth. 
Xvi. 25, 26, and the parallel passages, deserve to be 
reconsidered; and in their treatment of the latter, as 
Dean Alford has shown’, our translators have diver- 
sified the rendering capriciously. 7 
And the same excuse also holds good with an- 
other class of words; where a paronomasia occurs in 
the original, but where it is impossible in English at 
once to preserve the similarity of sound and to give 
the sense adequately. In Phil. ili. 2, 3 indeed our 
translators, following some of the earlier versions, 
have endeavoured to reproduce the paronomasia, ‘ Be- 
ware of the concision (xataromunv), for we are the cir- 
cumctsion (mepttoun)’; but the result is not encourag- 
ing, for it may be questioned whether ‘concision’ 
conveys any idea to the English reader. Again the 
attempt is made in Rom. xii. 3 ju) vrepdpoveiy trap’ 6 
Sel dpoveiv, adra dpoveiv eis TO cwhpoveiv, but with no 
great success, for in the rendering ‘not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think, but to 
think soberly,’ the force of the original is evaporated, 
1 Contemporary Review, July 1868, p. 323. \ 
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On the other hand the rendering of 1 Cor. vii. 31 o¢ 
NPWLEVOL TOUTO TO KOT UM WS pn KaTaYpwpevot, ‘they that 
usé this world as not abusing it, is fairly adequate. 
In other passages such as Acts viii. 30 ywooxes & 
avayiwockes ‘ understandest thou what thou readest?’, 
2 Cok. ili. 2 ywwooKxopévn nal avaywockopuéevn ‘known 
and read,’ 2 Cor. i. 13 & avayiwooxete 4 Kal érriyiwwec- 
«ere ‘what you read or acknowledge,’ 2 Cor. x. 12 ov 
ToAmamey eyxpivat  cvyKpivay éavTovs ‘we dare not 
make ourselves of the number or compare ourselves,’ 
it would be impossible to reproduce the effect of the 
original. But in other cases such as 1 Cor. xii. 2 as 
av ‘yecOe, amrayopuevoe ‘carried away as ye were led,’ 
2 Cor. iv. 8 atropovpevot adr’ ovK éEarropovpevot ‘we are 
perplexed but not in despair,’ or 2 Cor. vi. 10 ws pn- 
dév Eyovtes xal travta Kxatéyoyres ‘as having nothing 
and yet possessing all things, the rendering might 
be improved. Nor is there any reason why the play 
on épyafomévous, mepvepyatopevous, in 2 Thess. iii. 11 
should not be preserved by ‘business, ‘ busy-bodies’; 
or why in Ephes. v. 15 py ws aoodos adr ws co¢ot 
should not be rendered ‘not as unwise but as wise.’ 
In this latter passage the word doodos, which occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament, has been pur- 
posely preferred to the usual pwpos. Yet our trans- 
Jators have rendered daodot ‘fools’ here, and reserved 
“unwise’ for addpoves two verses below, where it is 
not wanted. , 
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§ 3. 


From the creation of artificial distinctions in our 
English Version by different renderings of the same 
word we pass naturally to the opposite fault, the ob- 
literation of real distinctions by the same rendering 
of different words. The former error is easily cor- 
rected for the most part; the latter not always so. 
For the synonyms of one language frequently cannot 
be reproduced in another without a harsh expression 
or a cumbersome paraphrase. Thus oféa, ywooxa, 
éyvoxa, érictapyat, have different shades of meaning 
in Greek, but the obvious equivalent for each in 
English is ‘I know.’ Still some effort should be 
made (though success is not always possible) to dis- 
criminate between them, where they occur in the 
same context, and where therefore their position 
throws a special emphasis on the distinction. Thus 
in Acts xix. 15 we should not acquiesce in ‘Jesus I 
know, and Paul I know,’ as a rendering of rov Inooby 
yuvooKxe Kat Ilaidkov éricrapat, though all the 
preceding translations unite with our Authorized 
Version in obliterating the difference. The distinction 
which is effected by the insertion of the article before 
the one name and the omission before the other must 
indeed be sacrificed; but the separate force of the 
verbs may be preserved by rendering ‘ Jesus I acknow- 
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ledge and Paul I Znow, Again in such passages as 


2 Cor. v. 16 azo tov viv ovdéva oiSapmev xata odpxa, 
ef 88 xai éyvdxapev Kata odpxa Xpiotdv, adr viv 
ovKéeTt ytvo@oKkopev (and this is a type of a large 
class of passages, where olda and ywooKkw occur 
together) some improvement should be attempted; 
nor in the instance given could there be any difficulty 
in varying the rendering, though elsewhere the task 
might not prove so easy. 

From these allied words I pass on to the distinc- 
tion between yiveoxery and émrvywooxew, which is both 
clearer and more easily dealt with. Those who have 
paid any attention to the language of S. Paul will 
recognise the force of the substantive ériyvwats as de- 
noting the advanced or perfect knowledge which is 
the ideal state of the true Christian, and will remem- 
ber that it appears only in his later Epistles (from 
the Romans onwards), where the more contemplative 
aspects of the Gospel are brought into view and its 
comprehensive and eternal relations more fully set 
forth. But the power of the preposition appears in 
the verb, no less than in the substantive; and indeed 
its significance is occasionally forced upon our notice, 
where the simple and the compound verb appear in 
the same context. Thus in 1 Cor. xiii. 12 dpte y- 
yooKkw ex pépous, Tore 5é éruyvdcopat Kabes xal ér- 
eyvwoOny, the partial knowledge (ywocxew é« pépous, 
comp. ver. 9) is contrasted with the full knowledge 
(érvywooxev) which shall be attained hereafter, 
though our translators have rendered both words by 
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‘know. Yet strangely enough, where the special 
force of the compound was less obvious, it has not 
escaped them; for in 2 Cor. vi. 9 &s ayvooupevot Kai 
erriytvwokpevor is translated ‘as unknown and yet 
well known. 

In this particular—the observance of the distinc- 
tion between a simple word and its derivatives com- 
pounded with prepositions—our English Version is 
especially faulty. The verb x«pivety and its com- 
pounds will supply a good illustration. S. Paul es- 
pecially delights to accumulate these; and thus by 
harping upon words (if I may use the expression) to 
emphasize great spiritual truths or important personal 
experiences. Thus he puts together ovyxpivew, ava- 
Kpivewv, 1 Cor. ii. 15; xpivew, avaxpivew, I Cor. iv. 3, 4; 
éyxpivety, aovyxpive, 2 Cor. X. 12; xpivew, Siaxpivery, 
1 Cor. vi. I—6; xpivev, Scaxpivery, cataxpivey, Rom. 
xiv. 22, 23, I Cor. xi. 29, 31, 32; xpivey, Kataxpivew 
Rom. ii. 1. Now it seems impossible in most cases, 
without a sacrifice of English which no one would be 
prepared to make, to reproduce the similarity of 
sound or the identity of root; but the distinction of 
sense should always be preserved. How this is neg- 
lected in our Version, and what confusion ensues from 
the neglect, the following instances will show. In 
1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, 5, uot dé eis eAayiotoy eotw va vd’ 
Day avaxptOg@...adrdr ovdé euavtov avaxpive...6 Oé 
avaxplvwy pe Kupios éotw...@oTe p71) TPO KaLpovd Te 
xptivete ews av EXOn 6 Kupuos, os Kat Pwtioce Ta KpuTTA 
Tov oxotous, the word avaxpivew is translated through- 
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out ‘judge’; while in a previous passage, I Cor. il. 14, 
I5, it is rendered indifferently ‘to discern’ and ‘to 
judge. But avaxpivew is neither ‘to judge,’ which is 
Kpivev, nor ‘to discern, which is dsaxpiver, but ‘to 
examine, investigate, enquire into, question,’ as it is 
rightly translated elsewhere, e.g. 1 Cor. ix. 3, x. 25, 
27; and the correct understanding of the passage be- 
fore us depends on our retaining this sense. The 
avaxpiots, it will be remembered, was an Athenian 
law term for a preliminary investigation (distinct 
from the actual «picts or trial), in which evidence was 
collected and the prisoner committed for trial, if a 
true bill was found against him. It corresponded in 
short mutatis mutandis to the part taken in English 
jurisdiction by the grand jury. And this is substan- 
tially the force of the word here. The Apostle con- 
demns all these impatient human prejudicia, these 
_unauthorised dvaxpiceus, which anticipate the final 
xptow, reserving his case for the great tribunal when 
at length a// the evidence will be forthcoming and a 
satisfactory verdict can be given. Meanwhile this 
process of gathering evidence has begun; an avaxpious 
is indeed being held, not however by these self-ap- 
pointed magistrates, but by One who alone has the 
authority to institute the enquiry, and the ability to 
sift the facts: 6 88 dvaxpivev we Kipsés dori. Of this 
half technical sense of the word the New Testament 
itself furnishes a good example. The examination of 
S. Paul before Festus is both in name and in fact an 
avaxpious. The Roman procurator explains to Agrippa 
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how he had directed the prisoner to be brought into 
_ court (ponyayov avrov) in order that, having held the 
preliminary enquiry usual in such cases (ris ava- 
Kpicews yevouévns), he might be able to lay the case 
before the emperor (Acts xxv. 26). Thus S. Paul’s 
meaning here suffers very seriously by the wrong turn 
given to avaxpivew; nor is this the only passage where 
the sense is impaired thereby. In 1 Cor. xiv. 24 éréy- 
NeTaL UIFO TavTMY, dvakpiveTat Ure TavTw?, [Kal oUTa | 
Ta KpuTTa THS Kapdias avTOU havepa yiverat, the sense 
required is clearly ‘sifting, probing, revealing,’ and 
the rendering of our translators ‘he is judged of all’ 
introduces an idea alien to the passage. Again only 
five verses lower down (xiv. 29) another compound of 
xpivew occurs and is similarly treated, mpopiras Se Sv0 
N Tpes AaAEiTWGaY Kal ot GdrOL SiaKxpiwétwaay, ‘let the 
prophets speak two or three and let the other judge,’ 
where it would be difficult to attach any precise 
meaning to the English without the aid of the Greek, 
and where certainly d:axpwérwoay ought to be ren- 
dered ‘discern’ rather than ‘judge.’ 

Another passage which I shall take to illustrate 
the mode of dealing with xpiveww and its compounds 
is still more important. In 1 Cor. xi. 28—34, a pas- 
sage in which the English rendering is chargeable 
with some serious practical consequences and where 
a little attention to the original will correct more than 
one erroneous inference, the rendering of xpiverv, 
duaxpive, kataxpivey, is utterly confused. The Greek 
runs Soxipalérw 5é dvO@pwiros éavtcv xai obtas éx rod 
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aptov écOvétw xal ex tov mroTnpiou TuwvéTa’ 6 yap éaOiov 
kat Trivwy [avakiws] Kpiwa éaut@ éoOier Kal qivet, fr 
Staxpivwv ro capa [rod Kupiov]...e¢ 5é éavtods Sue- 
Kplvomev, ovx av xptvopeba, xptvdpevor Sé Urrd TOD 
Kupiov zradevopeda, va pn oly TO KOoLM KaTaKpl- 
Odpev...et Tis Trewa, év oixnw eabtéTa, iva 7) eis Kplua 
ouvépynoOe, where the words in brackets should be 
omitted from the text. The English rendering corre- 
sponding to this is; ‘But let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that 
cup: for he that eateth and drinketh unworthily eat- 
eth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body....For if we would judge ourselves, 
we should not be judged. But when we are judged, 
we are chastened of the Lord, that we should not 
be condemned with the world...If any man hunger let 
_ him eat at home, that ye come not together unto 
condemnation. Here the faults are manifold. In 
the first place xpiya is rendered’ by two separate 
words ‘damnation’ and ‘condemnation’; and, though 
we cannot fairly charge our translators with the in- 
ferences practically drawn from the first word, yet 
this is a blemish which we would gladly remove, 
But in fact both words are equally wrong, the correct 
rendering ‘judgment’ having in either case been 
relegated to the margin where it has lain neglected 
and has exercised no influence at all on the popular 
mind. And this circumstance (for it is only a sample 
of the fate which has befallen numberless valuable mar- 
ginal readings elsewhere) suggests an important praca 
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tical consideration. If the marginal renderings are 
intended for English-reading people (and for scholars 
they are superfluous), they will only then fulfil their 
purpose, when the margin is regarded as an integral 
portion of our English Bibles, and when it is ordered by 
authority that these alternative readings shall always 
be printed with the text. This then is the second 
_error of our translators: «xpivewy, xataxpivew are con- 
fused, when the force of the passage depends on their 
being kept separate; for these xpiuata in the Apos- 
tle’s language are ‘temporary judgments, differing so 
entirely from xataxpiua that they are intended to 
have a chastening effect and to save from condemna- 
tion, as he himself distinctly states; xpsvdpevor &e 
vmod Kupiou madevoueba, va pn ody Te KoouM KaTa- 
xkptOamev. Lastly, the Version contains a ¢hird error 
in the confusion of xpivey and dvaxpivey, for whereas 
Suaxpivovtes TO owpa, is correctly translated ‘ déscern- 
tng the body of the Lord’ at the first occurrence of 
Staxpivery, yet when the word appears again, it is 
rendered ‘judge’ to the confusion of the sense; e 
Eautovs Siexpivouev, ove ay expivoueba, ‘If we would 
judge ourselves, we should not be judged, where it 
ought to stand ‘If we had discerned ourselves, we 
should not have been gudged.’ In fact S. Paul speaks 
of three stages, marked respectively by S:axpivew, 
kpivew, and xataxpivev. The first word expresses 
the duty of persons before and in communicating ; 
this duty is twofold, they must discern themselves 
and discern the Lord’s body, that they may under- 
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stand and not violate the proper relations between 
the one and other. The second expresses the imme- 
diate consequences which ensue from the neglect of 
this duty—the judgments which are corrective and 
remedial, but not final. The ¢#zvd denotes the final 
condemnation, which only then overtakes a man, when 
the second has failed to reform his character. But 
this sequence is wholly obliterated in our Version. 
In Rom. xiv. 22, 23 again, where the words occur to- 
gether, it would have been well to have kept the dis- 
tinction, though here the confusion is not so fatal to 
the meaning: ‘ Happy is he that condemneth not him- 
self (6 un xpivwy éavrov) in that thing which he allow- 
eth (év & Soxtaver): And he that doubteth (6 5é d:a- 
Kpwopevos) is damned (xataxéxpurat) if he eat, because 
he eateth not of faith.’ S. Paul is not satisfied in this 
case, that a man should not condemn himself; he must 
not even judge himself. In other words the case must 
be so clear that he has no need to balance conflicting 
arguments with a view to arriving at a result. Other- 
wise he should abstain altogether, for his eating is not 
of faith, Here our translators have rendered dsaxpive- 
pevos rightly, but a misgiving appears to have occurred 
to them, for in the margin they add ‘ Oy, discerneth 
and putteth a difference between meats,’ which would 
be the active 6 duaxpivwv. Indeed an evil destiny would 
seem to have pursued them throughout, when deal- 
ing with compounds of «pivew; for in another passage 
(2 Cor. i. 9) they render drroxpyua, ‘sentence’ though 
the correct meaning ‘answer’ is given in the margin. 
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This neglect of prepositions in compound words 
is a very frequent fault in our Version. In the 
parable of the wheat and the tares indeed, though 
the correct reading describes the sowing in the one 
case by oveipe and in the other by ézco7e:pew 
(Matt. xiii. 24, 25), yet no blame can attach to our 
translators for not observing the distinction, as they 
had in their text the faulty reading éo7eipe for 
érréotreipev. But elsewhere this excuse cannot be 
pleaded in their behalf, Thus in the parable of 
the wedding-feast there is a striking variation of 
language between the commission of the master and 
its execution by the servants, which ought not to 
have been effaced, The order given is rropevecbe 
éri ras SveEodous trav odav, but as regards its 
fulfilment we read simply é£eA@dvtes eis tas Gdovs 
(Matt. xxii. 9, 10). In this change of expression we 
seem to see a reference to the imperfect work of 
the human agents as contrasted with the urgent and 
uncompromising terms of the command, which bade 
them scour the public thoroughfares, following all their 
outlets; and certainly it is slovenly work to trans- 
late both tas dteEddous tay dav and tds édovs alone 
by the same rendering ‘high-ways.’ A similar defect 
again is the obliteration of the distinction between 
Samravay and éxéarravay in 2 Cor. xii. 15 ‘I will very 
gladly spend (darrayvjcw) and be spent (éxdaravnOy- 
couat) for you,’ where ‘wholly spent’ would give the 
force of the compound. But examples of this kind 
might be multiplied. Would it not be possible, for 
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instance, to find some rendering, which without any 
shock to good taste would yet distinguish between 
directv and xaradireiv in such passages as Matt. xxvi. 
48, 49 ov av irnow avToOS éoTWW....Kal KaTEhinn- 
aoev avrov, and Luke vii. 45, 46 dirAnpa poe ovK &do- 
kas, avtn 8é...00 Siédurev KaTadtAovaca Tors Todas 
pov, so as to bring out the extravagance of the 
treachery in the one case and the depth of the de- 
votion in the other, implied in the strong compound 
Kataginety ? 

Hardly less considerable is the injury inflicted on 
the sense by failing to observe the different force of 
' prepositions, when not compounded. Of this fault 
one instance must suffice. In 2 Cor. iii. 11 €¢ ydp Td 
Katapyoupevov 54a SoEns, TWoAN@ paAXdov TO pévov ev 
80&7, ‘For if that which is done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth zs glorious, the 
distinction of d:a d0&ys and év do€n is obliterated, 
though the change is significant in the original, where 
the transitory flush and the abiding presence are dis- 
tinguished by the change of prepositions, and thus — 
another touch is added to the picture of the contrast 
between the two dispensations. 

Again, how much force is lost by neglecting a 
change of gender in the English rendering of Joh. i. 
11 ‘Hecame Zo his own (eis ta idva), and his own 
(of isos) received him not.’ Here the distinction 
in the original between the neuter ra idva and the 
masculine of {Scoe at once recals the parable in Matt. 
XXxi. 33 sq., in which the vineyard corresponds to ta: 
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idva and the husbandmen to oi idcot; but our Version 
makes no distinction between the place and the per- 
sons—between ‘His own home’ and ‘ His own peo- 
ple.” Doubtless there is a terseness and a strength 
in the English rendering which no one would wil- 
lingly sacrifice; but the sense ought to be the first 
consideration. 

Let me pass to an illustration of another kind, 
where confusion is introduced by the same render- 
ing of different verbs: 1 Cor. xiv. 36 ‘What, came 
the word of God out from you? or came it unto you 
only?’ Here there appears to the English reader to 
be an opposition between from and unto, and the two 
interrogatives seem to introduce alternative proposi- 
tions The original however is 7 ad vpav o Aeyos 
Tov Qeod cEnjAGev 9) eis Upsas povous KaTnVTnaev: where 
the fault of the English Version is twofold; the same 
word is used in rendering e&j\Oev and xatynyrnce, 
and porous is represented by the ambiguous ‘only.’ 
Thus the emphasis is removed from the pronoun you 
in both clauses to the prepositions, and the two hy- 
potheses are made to appear mutually exclusive. 
The translation of Tyndale, which was retained even 
in the Bishops’ Bible, though somewhat harsh, is 
correct and forcible, ‘Spronge the worde of God from 
you? Ether came it unto you only’?’ 


1 A very important passage, in which the hand of the reviser is 
needed, may perhaps be noted here. The correct Greek text of Matt. 
v. 32 is was 6 dwodtiwr rh» yuvaixa adro’, wapexros Adyou woprelas, wocet 
avrhy porxeuvd hvac, Kal os day dwodcAuueryp yautoy wotxaras where 
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‘Much attention has been directed by recent writ- 
ers to the synonymes of the New Testament. They 
have pointed out what is lost to the English reader 
by such confusions as those of avAn fold and otyvn 
jiock in John x. 16, where in our Version the same 
word fold stands for both’, though the point of our 
Lord’s teaching depends mainly on the distinction 
between the many folds and the one flock; of SotAo 
and S:axovor in the parable of the wedding-feast 
(Matt. xxii. 1 sq.), both rendered by servants, though 
they have different functions assigned to them, and 
though they represent two distinct classes of beings— 
the one human, the other angelic ministers?; of «o- 
givot and ozvpides in the miracles of feeding the five 
thousand and the four thousand respectively—both 
translated daskets—though the words are set over 


our English Version has ‘Whosoever shall put away his wife saving for 
the cause of fornication causeth her to commit adultery: and whosoever 
shall marry her that is divorced committeth adultery.’ YWiere the English 
Version casts equal blame on the woman, thus doing her an injustice, for 
obviously she is not in the same position with the husband as regards 
guilt; but the Greek pocxevOfvar (not porxacba), being a passive verb, 
implies something quite different. In this instance however the fault 
does not lie at the door of our translators, who instead of potxevOjvac 
had the false reading porxGoOar; but, the cdtrect text being restored, 
a corresponding change in the English rendering is necessary. Com- 
pare also the various reading in Matt. xix. g. 

1 Tyndale and Coverdale preserve the distinction of flock and fold. 
In the Great Bible it disappears. 

3 Here again the older Versions generally preserve the distinction, 
translating doddot, didxovor by ‘servants,’ ‘ministers,’ respectively. The 
Rheims Version has ‘waiters’ for d:dxovor. In this case the Geneva 
Bible was the first to obliterate the distinction, which was preserved 
even in the Bishops’. 
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against each other in the evangelic narratives (Matt. 
xvi. 9, 10; Mark viii. 19, 20), and seem to point to 
a different nationality of the multitudes in the two 
cases; of ga and Onpla in the Apocalyse, both re- 
presented by Jeasts, though the one denotes the 
beings who worship before the throne of heaven, 
and the other the monsters whose abode is the abyss 
beneath. For other instances, and generally for an 
adequate treatment of this branch of exegesis, I’ 
shall be content to refer to the works of Archbishop 
Trench and others; but the following examples, out 
of many which might be given, will serve as further 
illustrations of the subject, which is far from being 
exhausted. 

In John xiii. 23, 25 av 88 advaxeipevos els ex Tov 
pabntrav avtod év T@ KOATT@ TOU "Inood...avaTrecav éxel- 
vos ovTws emt TO otHnOos Tov "Incov Aéyer ‘Now there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples... He 
then /ying on Jesus’ breast saith,’ the English Version 
makes no distinction between the reclining position 
of the beloved disciple throughout the meal, described 
by dvaxeiwevos, and the sudden change of posture at 
this moment, introduced by avamreawv. This distinc- 
tion is further enforced in the original by a change 
in both the prepositions and the nouns, from ép 
to émi, and from xKoAmos to ot7Oos. S. John was 
reclining on the bosom of his Master and he sud- 
denly threw back his head upon His breast to ask 
a question. Again in a later passage a reference 
occurs—not to the reclining position but to the sud- 
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den movement'—in xxi. 20 Gs xal dvérecey év TO 
Seirrvm eri 76 otnOos avrov Kai elzrev, where likewise 
it is misunderstood by our translators, ‘which also 
leaned on his breast and said.’ This is among the 
most striking of those vivid descriptive traits which 
distinguish the narrative of the fourth Gospel] gener- 
ally, and which are especially remarkable in these 
last scenes of Jesus’ life, where the beloved dis- 
ciple was himself an eye-witness and an actor. It 
is therefore to be regretted, that these fine touches 
of the picture should be blurred in our English 
Bibles. 

Again, in 1 Cor. xiv. 20 py wadia yiverbe rais 
dpeciv, adXra TH Kaxia vywedfere, much force is lost 
by the English rendering, ‘Be not children in under- 
standing; howbeit in malice be ye chzldren.’ In the 
original S. Paul is not satisfied that his converts 
should be merely children in vice; they must be 
something less than this, they must be guileless as 


1 The word dvarlwrrev occurs several times in the New Testament 
and always signifies a change of position, for indeed this idea is inherent 
in the word. It is used of a rower bending back for a fresh stroke 
(e.g. Polyb. i. 21. 2), of a horse suddenly checked and rearing (Plat. 
Phedr. 254 B, E), of a guest throwing himself back on the couch or on 
the ground preparatory to a meal (Matt. xv. 38, John xiii. 12, etc.). 

The received text of xiii. 25 runs, émirecay 5é¢ éxetvos érl 7d or7Oos 
x.T.A., but the correct reading is as given above. The substitution of 
érimecwv however does not tell in favour of our translators; for this 
word ought to have shown, even more clearly than dvyareowy, that a 
change of posture was intended. The olvws, which appears in the 
correct text and gives an additional touch to the picture, has a parallel 
in iv. 6 éxadégero otrws éxl ri wryg. In xxi. 20 there is no various 
reading. 
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babes ; and we cannot afford to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between zradia and vnmia. Again in this 
same chapter (ver. 7) Sums ra duya dovny S.6ovTa... 
éay Siactorny tois POoyyots yu) SG is translated ‘Even 
things without life giving sound...except they give 
a distinction in the sounds’, where certainly different 
words should have been found for dwv7 and hbéyyos ; 
and yet our translators did not fail through poverty 
of expression, for three verses below they have ren- 
dered g¢wvail votces and adwvov without signification. 
In the margin they suggest ¢unes for hOoyyous, and 
this would be preferable to retaining the same word. 
As @0oyyos is used especially of musical sounds, per- 
haps zofes might be adopted.. This is just a case 
where a word not elsewhere found in the English 
Bible might be safely introduced, because there is 
no incongruity which jars upon the ear. Again in 
the following chapter (xv. 40) érépa pév 9 Tav érrov- 
paviwy doka, érépa Sé 4 Tav érvyeiwy' GdAn S0Ea nrLov 
kat addrn Sd€a oedrnvns Kat add\An Soka aotépwv, the 
words GAA and érépa are translated alike, ‘The glory 
of the celestial is one and the glory of the terrestrial 
is another. ‘There is one glory of the sun, another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars.’ 
Yet it is hardly to be doubted that S. Paul purposely 
uses érépa when he is speaking of things belonging to 
different classes, as évrovpama and émiyera, and dAAy 
when he is speaking of things belonging to the same 
class, as the sun and moon and stars; for this is the 
proper distinction between dAAn and érépa, that, 
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whereas the former denotes simply distinction of 27- 
dividuals, the latter involves the secondary idea of 
_ difference of kzmd. In fact the change in the form of 
the sentence by which dd€a, Sofa, from being marked 
out as the subjects by the definite article and distin- 
guished by pev...d¢ in the first place, become simply 
predicates and are connected by «xat...«ai in the second, 
corresponds to the change from érépa to @Adn in 
passing from the one to the other. These words 
Gos, Erepos, occur together more than once, and in 
all cases something is lost by effacing the distinction. 
In Gal. i. 6 Oavpdhwo ore ovrw tayéws petatibecbe... 
els ETEpov evayyédov, 0 oUK éaTW GAXO, translated 
‘I marvel that ye are so soon removed...unto another 
Gospel which is not another’, the sense would be 
brought out by giving each word its proper force ; 
and again in 2 Cor. xi. 4 ddXov “Inoody Kypvoces 
dy ove exnprEapev 4 Tvedpa ETepov NapBaveTe O oOvK 
é\aBere, though the loss is less considerable, the dis- 
tinction might with advantage have been preserved. 
In these instances however revisers might be deterred 
by the extreme difficulty in distinguishing the two, 
without introducing some modernism. In the passage 
first quoted (1 Cor. xv. 40) the end might perhaps be 
attained by simply substituting ‘other’ for ‘another’ 
-in rendering érépa. 

Still more important is it to mark the distinction 
between elyas and yiveoOat, where our translators have 
not observed it. Thus our English rendering of Joh. 
viii. 58, ‘Before Abraham was, I am,’ loses half the 
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force of the original, wpiv "ABpadp yevéoOat, eyo eipty 
‘Before Abraham was born, I am.’ The becoming only 
can be rightly predicated of the patriarch; the demmg 
is reserved for the Eternal Son alone. Similar in 
kind, though less in degree, is the loss in the render- 
ing of Luke vi. 36 yiveo@e oixtippoves naOeds [ai] o 
TatTnp vpav oixtippov éotiv, ‘Be ye merciful, as your 
father also zs merciful.’ Here also the original ex- 
presses the distinction between the imperfect effort 
and the eternal attribute’. 

Illustrations of similar defects might be multiplied, 
though in many cases it is much easier to point out 
the fault, than to suggest the remedy. Thus sucha 
rendering as 2 Cor. vii. 10 ‘ For godly sorrow worketh 
repentance (petavoiav) to salvation not to be repented 
of (aperapéryntov)’ belongs to this class. Here the 
Geneva Testament has ‘causeth amendment unto 
salvation not to be repented of, and perhaps it were 
best in this instance to sacrifice the usual rendering of 
peravota in.order to preserve the distinction (unless 
indeed we are prepared to introduce the word ‘regret’ 
for wetapérera), especially as werayéreoOas in the con- 
text is consistently translated ‘repent.’ Again it 
were desirable to find some better rendering of vaca 
Sdcus aya Kal rdv Sepnpa tédrecov in James i. 16 
than ‘every good gift and every perfect gz/¢,’ since a 


1 In 1 Pet. i. 16 our translators, when they gave the rendering ‘ Be 
ye holy for I am holy,’ had before them the reading dyin yéveo Ge, 
Sri yw Ayids elu, but the correct text is Aytor Eceobe, Bre eyo dyos 
tomitting edu). 
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contemporary of S. James especially distinguishes 
docts, Sona, from Sepov, Swped etc., saying that the 
latter are much stronger and involve the idea of mag- 
nitude and fulness which is wanting to the former 
(Philo Leg. AW, iii, 70, p. 126 Eudhacw peyéBovs 
Tedetwv ayabay SnAovowy x.7.r.; comp. de Cherub. 25, 
p. 154), and applying to them the very same epithet 
‘perfect’ which occurs in the passage before us, And 
yet the distinction would be dearly purchased at the 
cost of an offensive Latinism. But whatever difficulty 
there may be in finding different renderings here, it 
was certainly not necessary in the verse immediately 
preceding, ‘When lust hath, conceived, it dringeth forth 
sin; and, sin when it is finished, bringeth forth death, 
9 ériOupia ovAd\aBovca Tiktes dpapriav, 7 5é dpapria 
amrorenNecobeioa aroxvet Oavatov, either to obliterate a 
real distinction by giving the same rendering of rixres 
and azroxves or to create an artificial distinction by 
adopting different forms of sentences for 9 éwiupia 
ovdAraBodoa and 7 auaptia amrorekeoOeica. The Eng- 
lish might run; ‘Lust when it hath conceived bring- 
ing forth sin, and sin when it is perfected (or ‘grown’) 
gendreth death.’ Again in Rom. xii. 2 ‘Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye ¢vansformed by the 
renewing of your mind’, for 7) cvcynpatilecbe TO 
aidve TOUT@ GAAG peTapophodcbe TH dvaxawace 
Tov voos vuov, the English not only suggests an iden- 
tity of expression which has no place in the original 
but obliterates an important distinction between the 
oxnua or fashion and the popdy or form, between 
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the outward and transitory and the abiding and sub- 
stantial. We might translate un cvoynparifecbe K.7.2. 
‘Be ye not fashioned after this world, but be ye trans- 
formed in the renewing, etc., thus partially retracing 
our steps and following on the track of Tyndale’s and 
other earlier Versions, which have ‘ Fashion not your- 
selves like unto this world’ and so preserve the distinc- 
tion of oyna and popdy (though they are not very 
happy in their rendering of perapyopdoicbe ‘Be ye 
changed in your shape’). In this instance our trans- 
lators have followed the guidance of Wicliffe and the 
Rheims Version, which have conformed and reformed. 
In another passage, Phil. ii, 6 sq., where the distinction 
of popd:) and oyjua is still more important, it is hap- 
pily preserved in our Authorized Version; ‘being in 
the form of God,’ ‘took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, ‘being found in fashion as a man.’ 

In other cases, where it is even more important for 
the sense to observe the distinction of synonymes, we 
seem to have no choice but to acquiesce in the con- 
fusion. At an earlier stage of the language it might 
have been possible to establish different renderings, 
‘but now the English equivalents are so stereotyped 
that any change seems impossible. Thus the rendering 
of duaBoros and darpovov by the same word ‘devil’ isa 
grievous loss; and it is much to be regretted that 
Wicliffe’s translation of Saipovov by ‘ fiend’ was not 
adopted by Tyndale, in which case it would probably 
have.become the current rendering. Now the sense 
of incongruity would make its adoption impossible. 
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Still greater misunderstanding arises from translating 
flades the place of departed spirits, and Gehenna 
the place of fire and torment, by the same word 
‘hell’, and thus confusing two ideas wholly distinct. 
In such a passage as Acts ii. 27, 31 the misconception 
thus created is very serious. Is it possible even now 
to naturalise the word Hades and give it a place in 
our Version? or must we be satisfied with pointing 
out in the margin in each case whether the word 
‘hell’ represents Hades or Gehenna? Another, though 
a less important instance, is the word ‘temple’, which 
represents both vaos the inner shrine or sanctuary 
and iepov the whole of the sacred precincts. Thus 
in the English Version an utter confusion of localities 
results from a combination of two such passages as 
Matt. xxiii. 35 ‘Whom ye slew between the temple 
(rod vaod) and the altar’ and Matt. xxi. 12 ‘Them 
that sold and bought in the temple’ (év 7@ ieps). In 
the first case for tov vaod S. Luke (xi. 51) uses tod 
olkou ‘the house’, the building which is, as it were, 
the abode of the Divine Presence; but our English 
translators have boldly rendered even tod oixov by 
‘the temple’. More hopeless still is it to preserve the 
distinction between @votacrnpiov the Jewish and Bwpos 
the Heathen altar, the latter word occurring only once 
in the New Testament (Acts xvii. 23) and the poverty 
of our language obliging us there to translate it by 
the same word as Oucvacrnpiov. 

The contrast of Jew and Gentile involved in these 
last words recalls another pair of synonymes,. which 
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present the same relation to each other and in which 
the distinction is equally impracticable, Xaos used 
especially of the chosen people and in contradistinction 
to the Gentiles (e.g. Acts iv. 25, 27, x. 2, xxi. 28; 
Rom. ix. 25, 26; 1 Pet. ii. 10, etc.), and 840s denoting 
the people of a heathen city and more particularly 
when gathered together in the popular assembly 


(e.g. at Caesarea, Acts xii. 22°; at Thessalonica, Acts 
xvii. 5; at Ephesus, Acts xix. 30, 33).. 


§ 4. 


Another class of errors, far more numerous and 
much more easily corrected than the last, is due to 
the imperfect knowledge of Greek grammar in the 
age in which our translators lived. And here it is 
instructive to observe how their accuracy fails for the 
most part just at the point where the Latin language 
ceases to run parallel with the Greek. In two re- 
markable instances, at all events, this is the case. 
The Latin language has only one past tense where 
the Greek has two; a Roman was forced to translate 
éAdAnoa and AeAaAnta by the same expression ‘locutus 
_ 1 A heathen multitude, such as would naturally be found in a city 
which was the seat of the Roman government, is contemplated here, 
as the whole incident shows. Hence Tyndale and the later Versions 
rightly translate Geo gwvh xal obx dvOpdrov (ver. 22) ‘ The voice of @ 
god and not of @ man,’ where Wicliffe has ‘ The voice of God and not 


of man.’ When the Jews of Ceesarea are especially intended, 6 Aads is 
used instead of 6 Samos, Acts x. 2. 
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sum.’ Accordingly we find that our English trans- 
lators make no difference between the aorist and the 
perfect, apparently giving the most obvious rendering 
on each occasion and not being guided by any gram- 
matical principle in the treatment of these tenses. 
Again the Latin language has no definite article; 
and correspondingly in our English Version its pre- 
sence or absence is almost wholly disregarded. In- 
deed it would hardly be an exaggeration to say that, 
if the translators had been left to supply or omit the 
definite article in every case according to the proba- 
bilities of the sense or the requirements of the Eng- 
lish, without any aid from the Greek, the result would 
have been about as accurate as it is at present. 

I am not bringing any charge against the ability 
of our translators. To demand from them a know- 
ledge of Greek Grammar which their age did not 
possess would be to demand an impossibility. Accus- 
tomed to write and to speak in Latin, they uncon- 
sciously limited the range and capacity of the Greek 
by the measure of the classical language with which 
they were most familiarly acquainted. But our own 
more accurate knowledge may well be brought to 
bear to correct these deficiencies. Tyndale had said 
truly that ‘the Greek tongue agreeth more with the 
English than the Latin’; and it should be our en- 
deavour to avail ourselves of this agreement and so 
to reproduce the meaning of the original with greater 
exactness. I hope to show, before I have done, that 
it is no mere pedantic affectation which would prompt 

F 
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‘us to correct these faults; but that important inter- 
ests, sometimes doctrinal, sometimes historical, are 
involved in their adjustment. 


I. Under the head of faulty grammar, the Zenses 
deserve to be considered first. And here I will begin 
with the defect on which I have already touched— 
the confusion of the aortst and the perfect. It is not 
meant to assert that the aorist can always be rendered 
by an aorist and the perfect by a perfect in English’. 
No two languages coincide exactly in usage, and al- 
lowance must be made for the difference. But still 
I think it will be seen that our Version may be greatly 
improved in this respect without violence to the 
English idiom. 

Thus in John i. 3 ywpls avdrod éeyéverto ovdé &y 0 
yévyovev, or in 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18 uy Twa dv ave 
GTAaAKa wTpos vas, 5’ avTod emdcovéxtnca vpds ; 
mapexareca Tirov nal ovvatvéctetda tov adeAdgon, 
or in Col. i. 16,17, év avt@ éxticOn Ta Tavta...ta 
qavta St avtov xal eis avroy éxtiarat, is there any 
reason why the tenses should not have have been pre- 
served, so that the distinction between the historical 
fact and the permanent result would have appeared 
in all three cases? Yet our translators have ren- 
dered éyévero, yéyovey equally by ‘were made’ in 
the first passage, awéoradxa, dméoteika by ‘I sent’ 
in the second, and éxric@n, éxtictat by ‘were created’ 


1 A comparison of English with the languages of continental Europe 
-will illustrate the difference of idiom in this respect. 
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in the third. Again in 1 John iv. 9, 10, 14 dwréota)- 
Kev, atréatetNev, améotadxev, are all rendered in an 
aoristic sense ‘he sent’, though the appropriateness 
of either tense in its own context is sufficiently 
noticeable. On the other hand, in an exactly par- 
allel case, 1 Cor. ix. 22 éyevounv trols dcbéveow os 
acbevns iva tovs acbeveis Kepdnow' Tois macaw yéyova 
mwavra, where in like manner the aorist gives an 
isolated past incident, and the perfect sums up the 
total present result, the distinction of tenses is hap- 
pily preserved, ‘To the weak became I weak that 
I might gain the weak: I am made all things to all 
men’: though ‘I am become’ would have been pre- 
ferable, as preserving the same verb in both cases. 
But I fear that this correct rendering must be ascribed 
to accident: for the hap-hazard way in which these 
tenses are treated will appear as well from the 
instances already quoted as from such a passage as 
2 Cor. vii. 13, 14; ‘Therefore we were comforted 
(wapaxexAnpeOa) in your comfort, yea and exceed- 
ingly the more joyed we (éyapnmev) for the joy of 
Titus, because his spirit was refreshed (avamézavtat) 
by you all. For if I have boasted (cexavynuat) any 
thing to him of you, I am not ashamed (xatnoyip- 
Onv), but as we speak (éAad7,capev) all things to you 
in truth, even so our boasting which I made before 
Titus (7 él Titov) is found (éyevy@n) a truth.’ 

Such passages as these bring out this weakness of 
our translation the more strikingly because the tenses 
appear in juxta-position. But it is elsewhere that 
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the most serious injury is inflicted on the sense. I 
_will give examples of the aorzst first; and I hope 
to make it clear that more than the interests of 
exact scholarship are concerned in the accurate ren- 
dering. 

If I read S. Paul aright, the correct understand- 
ing of whole paragraphs depends on the retention 
of the aoristic sense, and the substitution of a per- 
fect confuses his meaning, obliterating the main idea 
and introducing other conceptions which are alien 
to the passages. As illustrations of this, take two 
passages, Rom. vi. 1 sq., Col. ii. 11 sq. In the first 
passage, amefavopev (ver. 2), éBamricOnue (ver. 3), 
cuveradnpev (ver. 4), cuvertavpwOn (ver. 6), amePavo- 
poev (ver. 8), varnxovoare (ver. 17), eSovkw@Onte TH di- 
katoovvy (ver. 18), éAXevOepwOévres amo THS apapTias, 
SovrAwbevtes ta Oe@ (ver. 22), COavarwOnre (vii. 4), 
KatnpynOnpev, atroOavovtes (ver. 6). In the second 
passage, aepterunOnte, cuvtadévtes (ii. 11), cuvnyép- 
Onre (ver. 12), ouvveSworolncey (ver. 13), ederypatioev 
(ver. 15), ameOavere (ver. 20), curmyépOnte (iii. 1), atre- 
Oavere (ver. 3). Now the consistency with which S. 
Paul uses the aorist in these two doctrinal passages 
which treat of the same subject (scarcely ever inter- 
posing a perfect, and then only for exceptional rea- 
sons which are easily intelligible) is very remarkable; 
‘Ye died, ye were buried, ye were raised, ye were 
made alive’; and the argument might be very much 
strengthened by reference to other passages where 
the Apostle prefers the aorist in treating of the same 
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topics’. In short, S. Paul regards this change—from 
sin to righteousness, from bondage to freedom, from 
death to life—as summed up in one definite act of 
the past; potentially to all men in our Lord’s Pas- 
sion and Resurrection, actually to each individual 
man when he accepts Christ, is baptized into Christ. 
Then he is made righteous by being incorporated 
into Christ’s righteousness, he dies once for all to 
sin, he lives henceforth for ever to God. This is the 
ideal. Practically we know that the death to sin 
and the life to righteousness are inchoate, imperfect, 
gradual, meagerly. realised even by the most saintly 
of men in this life: but S. Paul sets the matter in 
this ideal light, to force upon the consciences of his 
hearers the fact that an entire change came over 
them when they became Christians, that the know- 
ledge and the grace then vouchsafed to them did 
not leave them where they were, that they are not 
and cannot be their former selves, and that it is a 
contradiction of their very being to sin any more. 
It is the definiteness, the absoluteness of this change, 
considered as a historical crisis, which forms the cen- 
tral idea of S. Paul’s teaching, and which the aorist 
marks. We cannot therefore afford to obscure this 
idea by disregarding the distinctions of grammar. 


1 For instance Gal. ii. 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, iil. 3, 27, v. 13, 24 (ol Tod 
Xpicrod rhv sdpxa éoravpwoav), Ephes, i. 11, 13, li. 5, 6 (cuve¢worolyncer, 
ouviyyeipev, cuvexadcoev), 13, 14, iv. 1, 4, 7, 30 (€oppayloOyre), Col. i. 13 
(épptcaro, peréornoev), ili. 15, 2 Tim.i. 7, 9, Tit. ill. § (€owoev): see 
also 1 Pet. i. 3, 18, ii. 21, iii. 9, Rev. vi. 9. 
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Yet in our English Version it is a mere chance 
whether in such cases the aorist is translated as an 
aorist. 

The misconception which arises from this neglect 
of the aorist has vitally affected the interpretation 
of one passage. In 2 Cor. v. 14 ‘If one died for all, 
then were all dead’ (ei els vrép travtwy arébavev, apa 
ot Tavtes améGavov), our Version substitutes the state 
of death for the fact of dying, and thus interprets the 
death to be a death through sin instead of a death 
to sin. The reference in the context to the old 
things passing away, and the language of S. Paul 
elsewhere, ¢.g. Rom. vi. 2, 8, viii. 6, Col. ii. 20, iii. 3, 
already quoted, seem to show that the true sense 
is what would naturally be suggested by the correct 
rendering of the aorist ; that all men have participated 
potentially in Christ’s death, have died with Him 
to their former selves and to sin, and are therefore 
bound to lead a new life’. 

Not very unlike the passages, which I have been 
considering, is Acts xix. 2 e& mvetpa Gywv édaBerTe 
musrevoayres, which our translators give ‘Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed?’ It 


1 The only passages which would seem to favour the other interpre- 
tation are r Cor. xv. 22 év r@ Addy wdvres dwoOvioxovow and Rom. v. 
15 el yap T@ Tot évds wapawrupart ol roAdol dxéPavoyv. Yet even if 
this interpretation were adopted, the aoristic sense of dré@avyoy ought to 
be preserved; because the potential death of all men in Adam corre- 
sponds to the potential life of all men in Christ, and is regarded as 
having been effected once for all in Adam’s transgression, as in Rom. 
Vv. 15. 
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should run ‘Did ye receive the Holy Ghost, when 
ye believed ?’ for the aorist of wucrevew is used very 
commonly, not of the continuous state of belief, but 
of the definite act of accepting the faith; eg. Acts 
xi. 17, Rom. xiii. 11, I Cor. iii. 5, xv. 2, Gal. ii. 7, 
etc. 

The instances which have been given hitherto 


more or less directly affect doctrine. In the two next 
examples, which occur in quotations from the Old 
Testament, a Azstorical connexion is severed by the 
mistranslation of the aorist. In Matt. ii. 15 é& Aéyvmrrou 
é€xaNeoa Tov viov pov is rendered ‘Out of Egypt 
have I called my son’: but turning to the original 
passage in Hosea (xi. 1) we find that the proper 
aoristic sense must be restored; ‘When Israel was a 
child, then I loved’ him and called my son out of 
Egypt’. Again in 2 Cor. iv. 13 éwiorevoa 610 éXa- 
Anoa is given ‘I believed and therefore have I spoken’, 
a rendering unsuited to its position in the LXxX of 
Ps, cxvi. 10 (cxv. 1), whence it is quoted. | 

Such examples as these however are very far from 
exhausting the subject. In one passage the aorist 
xktnoacOat is treated as if xextjoOar, and rendered 
‘possess’ instead of ‘acquire’, in defiance of a distinc- 
tion which it does not require the erudition of Lord 
Macaulay’s schoolboy to appreciate: Luke xxi. 19 & 
TH Uropovn vuav KTncacbe [1. xtncecOe] Tas yuyas 
vuov, ‘In your patience fossess ye your souls’, Errors 
however occur also in this same word in 1 Thess. iv. 
4 where the present is similarly treated, eidévat Exa- 
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GTO vaY TO éavTod oKevos KTacOaL év ayiach@ Kal 
tun, ‘that every one of you should know how to fos- 
_sess his vessel in sanctification and honour’; and again 
in Luke xviii. 12 where dca xt@pas is translated ‘all 
that I possess’: and thus it seems probable that the 
mistake first arose from a misapprehension of the 
meaning of xrac@ae rather than from a direct confu 
sion of tenses. Yet even so this very misapprehen- 
sion must have been owing to the inability to see 
how the sense ‘possess’ is derived from the proper 
force of the perfect’. 

The treatment of the perfect is almost equally 
faulty with the treatment of the aorist. Thus in 
1 Cor. xv. 4sq. S. Paul lays the stress of his argument 
on the fact that Christ zs résex. This perfect éynryep- 
Tat is repeated six times within a few verses (vv. 4, 12, 
13, 14, 16, 17, 20), while the aorist yyép6n is not once 
used. The point is not that Christ once rose from the 
grave, but that having risen He lives for ever, asa 
first-fruit or earnest of the resurrection. Indeed the 
contrast between the tenses Ors é€tady Kal Ott éyn- 
yeptace (ver. 4) throws out this idea in still stronger 
relief. In the 13th and following verses this concep- 


1 In Matt. x. 9 my Krijonode xpvoov, the older Versions generally 
render xrjonobe by ‘possess’, for which the A. V. substitutes ‘pro- 
vide’, with the marginal alternative ‘get’; and in Acts i. 18 éxrycaro 
xwplov the oldest Versions have ‘hath possessed’, for which the A. V. 
(after the Bishops’ and Geneva Bibles) substitutes ‘purchased’. These 
- facts seem to show that the proper distinction between xraéoe@a: and 
kextnoOac (which latter does not occur in the New Testament) was 
beginning to dawn upon Biblical scholars. 
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tion becomes so patent on the face of S. Paul’s lan- 
guage that our translators could not fail to see it, and 
accordingly from this point onward the perfect is cor-. 
rectly translated: but the fact that in the two earliest 
instances where it occurs (vv. 4, 12) éynyeptas is treat- 
ed as an aorist, ‘he rose’, shows that they did not 
regard the rules of grammar, but were guided only 
by the apparent demands of the sense. Another ex- 
ample, closely allied to the last, occurs in Heb. vii. 14, 
22. The context lays stress on the unchangeable 
priesthood; ‘Thou art a priest for ever’, ‘He con- 
tinueth ever’ (vv. 21, 24). Hence in ver. 14 the writer 
says mpodnAov ute €& lovda avatétarKev 6 Kupsos 
nav, and in ver. 22 Kata TocovTov Kpeitroves S:aOnkns 
yéyoveyv &yyvos “Incovs. But these references to 
present existence are obliterated in the A. V., which 
substitutes aorists in both cases, ‘Our Lord sprang 
out of Juda’, ‘was Jesus made a surety’. 

These instances have a more or less direc: doc- 
trinal bearing. The examples, which shall be given 
next, are important in a Azstorzcal aspect. In the pas- 
sage (2 Cor. xii. 2sq.), in which S. Paul describes the 
visions vouchsafed to one ‘caught up to the third 
heaven’, it can hardly be doubted that he refers to 
himself. This appears not only from the connexion 
of the context, but also (in the original) from the 
mode of expression, 08a avOpwrov, oda tov ToovTov 
avOpwrov. I have already pointed out (p. 39) the 
capricious variations in the renderings of oida, oidev, in 
the context of this passage. But in these two clauses 
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our translators are not only capricious but absolutely 
wrong, for they give to oléa an aoristic sense which 
it cannot possibly have, ‘I £zew a man’, ‘I knew such 
a man’; thus disconnecting the actual speaker from 
the object of the vision, and suggesting to the 
English reader the idea that the Apostle is speaking 
of some past acquaintance. 

Again S. Matthew in three several passages (i. 22, 
XXI. 4, XxXvi. 56) introduces a reference to prophecies 
in the Old Testament, which have had their fulfilment 
in incidents of the Gospel history, by the words roto 
dé [Grov] yéyovey iva mAnpwbh (or tva wAnpoOacw) 
x.7... In all three passages, it will be observed, the 
Evangelist has the perfect yéyovey ‘ts come to pass’; 
and in all three our English Version gives it as an 
aorist ‘was done’. Now it cannot be urged (as it 
might with some plausibility in the case of the Apo- 
calypse) that S. Matthew is careless about the use of 
the aorist and the perfect, or that he has any special 
fondness for yéyovev. On the contrary, though the 
aorist (éyévero, yevéoOat, etc.) frequently occurs in this 
Gospel, there are only two other instances of the per- 
fect yéyovev. In the first, xxiv. 21 ofa ov yéyovey ar’ 
apyns, ‘Such as hath not been from the beginning’, 
would (I suppose) be universally accepted as an im- 
provement on the present rendering ‘Such as was not 
from the beginning’; and in the other, xxv. 6 xpavyn 
yeyovey in the parable of the Ten Virgins, the startling 
effect of the sudden surprise is expressed by the 
change of tense from the aorist, ‘a cry zs raised, and 
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ought not to be neglected. When therefore this 
Evangelist in three distinct places introduces the ful- 
filment of a prophecy by yéyover, the fact cannot be 
without meaning. In two of these passages editors 
sometimes attach the rtoito 5é odAov yéyovey to the 
words of the previous speaker—of the angel in i, 22 
and of our Lord in xxvi. 56—in order to explain the 
perfect. But this connexion is very awkward even in 
these two cases, and wholly out of the question in the 
remaining instance (xxi. 4). Is not the true solution 
this; that these tenses preserve the freshness of the 
earliest catechetical narrative of the Gospel history, 
when the narrator was not so far removed from the 
fact that it was unnatural for him to say ‘ This zs come 
- to pass’? I find this hypothesis confirmed when I 
turn to the Gospel of S. John. He too adopts a 
nearly identical form of words on one occasion to in- 
troduce a prophecy, but with a significant change of 
tense; xix. 36 éyéveto yap tadta iva 7 ypadny mAnpab7. 
To one writing at the close of the century, the events 
of the Lord’s life would appear as a historic past; and 
so the yéyovey of the earlier Evangelist is exchanged 
for the éyévero of the later. 

An able American writer'on the English language, 
criticizing a previous effort at revision, remarks some- 
what satirically that, judging from this revised version, 
the tenses ‘are coming to have in England a force 
which they have not now in America’... Now I have 


1 Marsh’s Lectures on the English Language no, xxviii. p. 633, 
speaking of the translation of S. John by the Five Clergymen. The 
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already conceded that allowance must be made from 
time to time for difference of idiom in rendering 
aorists and perfects: and I do not know to what 
passages in the Revision issued by the Five Clergy- 
men this criticism is intended to apply. But it is 
important that our new revisers should not defer 
hastily to such authority, and close too eagerly with 
a license which may be abused. The fact is, that 
our judgment in this matter is apt to be misled by 
two disturbing influences: we must be on our guard 
alike against the zdola fort and against the zdola 
Specus. 

First, the language of the Authorized Version 
is so wrought into the fabric of our minds by long 
habit, that the corresponding conception is firmly 
lodged there also. Thus it happens that when a 
change of words is offered to us, we unconsciously 
apply the new words to the old conception and are 
dissatisfied with them because they seem incon- 
gruous; and perhaps we conclude that English idiom 
is violated because they do not mean what we expect 
them to mean, not being prepared to make the 
necessary effort required to master the new concep- 
tion involved in them. Jdola fori omnium molestissima 
sunt que ex fadere verborum et nominuim se insinua- 
runt i intellectum. 

But secondly, the idols of our cave are scarcely 


passage is quoted by Bp. Ellicott (Revision of the English New Testament 
p- 13), who seems half disposed to acquiesce in the justice of the 
criticism. 
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Iess misleading than the idols of the market-place. 
Living in the middle of the nineteenth century, we 
cannot without an effort transfer ourselves to the 
modes of thought and of language, which were com- 
mon in the first. The mistranslation from which 
this digréssion started affords a good instance of 
this source of misapprehension. We should not our- 
selves say ‘This zs come to pass,’ in referring to facts 
which happened more than eighteen centuries ago, 
and therefore we oblige the eye-witnesses to hold 
our own language and say ‘ This came to pass.’ 

From the perfect tense I pass on to the present. 
And here I find a still better illustration of the errors 
into which we are led by following the zdola specus. 
In the Epistle to the Hebrews the sacred writer, 
when speaking of the temple services and the Mosaic 
ritual, habitually uses the present tense: e.g. ix. 6, 7, 
Q, etciacty ob lepeis, wmpoaohéper vrép éavTov, Sapa 
te kat Ovolas mpocdépovtat, x. I Ouvciais ds Tpoc- 
géepovatv. Now I do not say that this is absolutely 
conclusive as showing that the Epistle was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, but it is certainly 
a valuable indication of an early date and should 
not have been obliterated. Yet our translators in 
such cases almost invariably substitute a past tense, 
as in the passages just quoted, ‘the priests we? in,’ 
‘he offered for himself, ‘were offered both gifts and 
sacrifices, ‘sacrifices which they offered’ And simi- 
larly in ix. 18 they render éyxexatuoras ‘was dedi- 
cated,” and in ix. 9 tTdv xatpov roy évertnxota ‘the 
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time ¢hen present.’ Only in very rare instances do 
they allow the present to stand, and for the most 
part in such cases alone where it has no direct his- 
torical bearing. The temple worship was a thing 
of the remote past to themselves in the seventeenth 
century, and they forced the writer of the Epistle to 
speak their own language. 

Another and a more important example of the 
present tense is the rendering of of cwfouevor. In 
the language of the New Testament salvation is 
a thing of the past, a thing of the present, and a thing 
of the future. S. Paul says sometimes ‘Ye (or we) 
were saved’ (Rom. viii. 23), or ‘Ye have been saved’ 
(Ephes. ii. 5, 8), sometimes ‘Ye are being saved’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 2), and sometimes ‘Ye shall be saved’ 
(Rom. x. 9, 10). It is important to observe this, 
because we are thus taught that owrnpia involves 
a moral condition which must have begun already, 
though it will receive its final accomplishment here- 
after. Godliness, righteousness, is life, is salvation. 
And it is hardly necessary to say that the divorce 
of morality and religion must be fostered and en- 
couraged by failing to note this and so laying the 
whole stress either on the past or on the future—on 
the jirst call or on the final change. It is there- 
fore important that the idea of salvation as a rescue 
from sin through the knowledge of God in Christ, 
and therefore a progressive condition, a present state, 
should not be obscured; and we cannot but regret 
such a translation as Acts it. 47 ‘The Lord added 
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to the Church daily such as should be saved,’ where 
the Greek rovs cwfopévouvs implies a different idea. 
In other passages, Luke xiii. 23, 1 Cor. i, 18, 2 Cor. 
li, 15, Rev. xxi. 24 (omitted in some texts), where of 
owlopuevor occurs, the renderings ‘ be saved, are saved’ 
may perhaps be excused by the requirements of the 
English language, though these again suggest rather 
a complete act than a continuous and progressive 
state. 

In other cases the substitution of a past tense 
inflicts a slighter, but still a perceptible injury. It 
obscures the vividness of the narrative or destroys 
the relation of the sentences. Thus in Matt. iii. 1, 
13, the appearing of John the Baptist and of our 
Lord are introduced in the same language: év tats 
nuépats exetvats tapayivetat lwavyns 6 Bartiotns, 
and tore wapayiveras. 6 Incotvs. It is a misfortune 
that we are obliged to translate the expression Tapa- 
yiverat by the very ordinary word ‘come’: but the 
English Version by rendering the first sentence ‘In 
those days came John,’ while it gives the second 
correctly ‘Then cometh Jesus,’ quite unnecessarily 
impairs both the vigour and the parallelism of the 
narrative. Exactly similar to this last instance is 
another in S. Luke vii. 33, 34, €AnAvOev yap “Iwavyns 6 
Barristns...€dnrvbev 6 vies Tov avOpwrov, where again 
the first éAnAvOev is translated came, the second 2s come. 

In rendering emperfect tenses, it is for the most 
part impossible to give the full sense without encum- 
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*< bering the English idiom unpleasaritly. Bar" n ex- 
ceptional usages, as “for ‘instance where the imperfect: 
has the inchoate, tentative force, its meaning can be. 


a preserved without any such sacrifice, and ought not to 
_ be obliterated. Thus in Luke i. §9 éxadouv a’té Zaya- 


piay is not ‘They called it (the child) Zacharias,’ but 
‘They were for calling it? ‘They would have called it.’ 
Closely allied to this is the conditional sense of the 
imperfect, which again our English translators have 
rendered inadequately or not at all. Thus in Gal. iv. 
20 70eXov 8 trapeivat mpos vas dpte is not ‘I desired 
to be present with you now,’ as our translators have 
it, but ‘I could have desired, and in Matt. iii. 14 0 
"Iwavvns Stex@Avey avrov is not ‘John forbade him,’ 
but ‘John would have hindered him. Again in 
Rom. ix. 3 qvyounv yap avabepa elvar avrds éyod amo 
tov Xpiorov the real difficulty disappears, when the 


- words are correctly translated, not as the English 


Version ‘I could wish that myself were accursed for 
Christ,’ but ‘I could have wished,’ etc.; because the 
imperfect itself implies that it is impossible to enter- 
tain such a wish, things being what they are. Again 
in Acts xxv. 22 €BovAduny xal avros tod avOparrov 
axovoat, the language of Agrippa is much more cour- 
teous and delicate than our English Version repre- 
sents it. He does not say ‘I would also hear the man 
myself,’ but ‘I myself also could have wished to hear 
the man,’ if the favour had not been too great 
to ask. Elsewhere our Version is more accurate, 


me Faull of Grimmer. 7 9 7. 
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taid set ‘them at one again".’ 
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| 2. If the cenderiite of the tenses affords wide.: 


scope for improvement, this is equally the case with . 
the treatment of the definite article. And here again. © 


I think it will be seen that theology is almost as 
deeply concerned as scholarship in the correction of 
errors. In illustration, let me refer to the passage 
which the great authority of Bentley brought into 
prominence, and which has often been adduced since 
his time. In Rom. v. 15—I9 there is a sustained 
contrast between ‘the one (0 els)’ and ‘the many 
(of zroAXol),’ but in the English Version the definite 
article is systematically omitted: ‘If through the 
offence of one, many be dead,’ and so throughout - 
the passage, closing with, ‘For as by one man’s dis- 
obedience many were made ‘sinners, so by the 
obedience of ove shall many be made righteous,’ 
In place of any comment of my own, I will quote 
Bentley’s words. Pleading for the correct rendering 
he says; “ By this accurate version some hurtful mis- 
takes about partial redemption and absolute repro- 
bation had been happily prevented. Our English 
readers had then seen, what several of the fathers 
saw and testified, that of vroAXol the many, in an anti- 
thesis to the one, are equivalent to zavtes al] in 
ver. I2 and comprehend the whole multitude, the 


1 Here however our translators appear to have read ovv}\acev, so 
that their accuracy is purely accidental. 
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entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one’.” 
In other words the benefits of Christ’s obedience ex- 
tend to all men potentially. It is only human self- 
will which places limits to its operation. 

Taken in connexion with a previous illustration 
(p. 84sq.), this second example from the Epistle to 
the Romans will enable us to estimate the amount 
of injury which is inflicted on S. Paul’s argument 
by grammatical inaccuracies. Both the two great 
lines of doctrinal teaching respecting the Redemption, 
which run through this epistle—the one relating to 
the mode of its operation, the other to the extent of zts 
application—are more or less misrepresented in our 
English Version owing to this cause. The former 
is obscured, as we saw, by a confusion of tenses ; 
‘while the latter is distorted by a disregard of the 
definite article. 

This however is the usual manner of treating 
the article when connected with zoAAol and similar 
words; e.g. Matt. xxiv. 12 ‘The love of mary shall grow 
cold,’ where the picture in the original is much 
darker, tov modX@v ‘the many,’ the vast majority 
of the disciples; or again Phil. i. 14 ‘And many of the 
brethren in the Lord waxing confident,’ where the 
error is even greater, for S. Paul distinctly writes 
Tovs mAeiovas ‘the greater part.’ Similarly also it is 
neglected before Aoumros: e.g. Luke xxiv. 10 ‘And other 
women that were with them’ (aé Aouad ovv adtais) ; 
1 Cor. ix. 4 ‘To lead about a sister, a wife, as well 

1 Bentley’s Works u11. p. 244 (ed. Dyce). 
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as other apostles’ (&s cad of Novtrol dmoatoXo.) ; 2 Cor. 
xii. 13 ‘Ye were inferior to other churches’ (ras Aourds 
éxxAnaoias); in all which passages historical facts are 
obscured or perverted by the neglect of the article. 
And again in 2 Cor. ii. 6, where 7 émiriwia 4 bd Tay 
myetcvov is rendered ‘this punishment which was in- 
flicted of any, the conception of a regular judicial 
assembly, in which the penalty is decided by the vote 
of the majority, disappears. 

Nor is the passage quoted by Bentley the only 
example in which the broad features of S. Paul’s 
teaching suffer from an indifference to the presence 
or the absence of the definite article. The distinc- 
tion between vouos and 6 vouos is very commonly 
disregarded, and yet it is full of significance. Be- 
hind the.concrete representation—the Mosaic law 
itself—S. Paul sees an imperious principle, an over- 
whelming presence, antagonistic to grace, to liberty, 
to spirit, and (in some aspects) even to life—abstract 
law, which, though the Mosaic ordinances are its 
most signal and complete embodiment, nevertheless 
is not exhausted therein, but exerts its crushing 
power over the conscience in diverse manifestations. 
The one—the concrete and special—is 6 vouos; the 
other—the abstract and universal—is voyos. To the 
full understanding of such passages as Rom. ii. 12 sq., 
iii, 19 sq., iv. 13 sq., vil. I sq., Gal. iii. 10 sq., and in- 
deed to an adequate conception of the leading idea 
of S. Paul’s doctrine of law and grace, this distinc- 
tion is, indispensable. | | 


G2 
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The Gospels again will furnish illustrations of a 
somewhat different kind. To us ‘ Christ’ has become 
a proper. name, and, as such, rejects the definite 
article. But in the Gospel narratives, if we except 
the headings or prefaces and the after-comments 
of the Evangelists themselves (e.g. Matt. i. 1, Mark 
i. I, John i. 17,), no instance of this usage can be 
found. In the body of the narratives we read only 
of o Xpiords, the Christ, the Messiah, whom the 
Jews had long expected, and who might or might 
not be identified with the person ‘Jesus’, accord- 
ing to the spiritual discernment of the individual. 
Xpwords is no where connected with “Inaods in the 
Gospels with the exception of John xvii. 3, where 
it occurs in a prophetic declaration of our Lord ta 
yivaoKwatv Tov povoyv arnOtvov Bedv Kal ov dtrecteiras 
"Incotv Xptorov; nor is it used without the de- 
finite article in more than four passages, Mark ix. 41 
év ovopate Crt Xpiorov éoré, Luke ii. 11 cwryp bs éoriv 
Xpuords Kupios, xxiii. 2 A€yovta éavtov Xpiorov, John 
ix. 22 avtcy époroynon Xpiorov, where the very ex- 
ceptions strengthen the rule. The turning-point is 
the Resurrection: then and not till then we hear of 
‘Jesus Christ’ from the lips of contemporary speakers 
(Acts ii. 38, iii, 6), and from that time forward Christ 
begins to be used as a proper name, with or with- 
out the article. This fact points to a rule which 
should be strictly observed in translation. In the 
Gospel narratives 6 Xpiorcs should always be ren- 
dered ‘the Christ,’ and never ‘Christ’ simply. In 
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some places our translators have observed this (e.g. 
Matt. xxvi. 63, Mark viii. 29), and occasionally they 
have even overdone the translation, rendering o 
Xpuorés by ‘that Christ’ John i. 25, vi. 69, or ‘ the 
very Christ’ John vii.26; but elsewhere under exactly 
the same conditions the article is omitted, e.g. Matt. 
xvi. 16, xxiv. 5, Luke xxiii. 35, 39, etc. Yet the ad- 
vantage of recognising its presence even in extreme 
cases, where at first sight it seems intrusive, would 
be great. In such an instance as that of Herod’s 
enquiry, Matt. ii. 4 aod 6 Xptoros yevvdrat, ‘Where 
Christ should be born,’ probably all would acknow- 
ledge the advantage of substituting ‘ ¢#e Christ’; but 
would not the true significance of other passages, where 
the meaning is less obvious, be restored by the 
change? Thus in Matt. xi. 2 6 &€ “Iwavys daxovoas 
év T@ SecpwTnpio Ta Epya Tov Xpiotod, the Evangelist’s 
meaning is not that the Baptist heard what Jesus 
was doing, but that he was informed of one per- 
forming those works of mercy and power which the 
Evangelic prophet had foretold as the special func- 
tion of the Messiah’, I have studiously confined 
the rigid application of this rule to the historical 
portions of the Gospels and excepted the Evange- 
lists’ own prefaces and comments: but even in these 


1 TI find that the view, which is here maintained, of the use of 
Xptords and 6 Xpiords is different alike from that of Middleton (Greek 
Article on Mark ix. 41) and from those of others whom he criticizes. I 
should add that I wrote all these paragraphs relating to the definite 
article without consulting Middleton, and without conscious reminiscence 
of his views on any of the points discussed. 
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latter a passage is occasionally brought out with much 
ereater force by understanding roy Xpicrov to apply 
to the office rather than the individual, and translat- 
ing it ‘tke Christ.’ In the genealogy of S. Matthew 
for instance, where the generations are divided sym- 
metrically into three sets of fourteen, the Evangelist 
seems to connect the last of each set with a critical 
epoch in the history of Israel; the first reaching from 
the origin of the race to the commencement of the 
monarchy (ver. 6 ‘David the king’); the second from 
the commencement of the monarchy to the captivity 
in Babylon; the third and last from the captivity 
to the coming of the Messiah, the Christ (ws tov 
Xptorov). Connected with the title of the Messiah is 
that of ¢ke prophet who occupied a large space in the 
Messianic horizon of the Jews—the prophet whom 
Moses had foretold, conceived by some to be the 
Messiah himself, by others an attendant in his train. 
In one passage only (John vii. 40) is 6 wpognrys, so 
used, rightly given in our Version. In the rest (John 
1. 21, 25, vi. 14) its force is weakened by the exag- 
gerated rendering ‘ ¢hat prophet’; while in the margin 
of i. 21 (as if to show how little they understood the 
exigencies of the article) our translators have offered 
an alternative, ‘Art thou @ prophet?’ 

As relating to the Person and Office of Christ an- 
other very important illustration presents itself. In 
Col. i. 19 S. Paul declares that év avr@ evdoxnoev wav 
TAnpwpa Katouxjoat, which is rendered ‘For it pleased 
the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell. 
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Here an important. theological term is suppressed by 
the omission of the article; for ro wAnpwpa is ‘ the 
fulness,’ ‘¢#e plenitude,’ p/eroma being a recognised ex- 
pression to dénote the totality of the Divine powers 
and attributes (Joh. i. 16, Eph. i. 23, ili. 19, iv. 13, 
Col. ii. 9), and one which afterwards became notorious 
in the speculative systems of the Gnostic sects. And 
with this fact before us, it is a question whether we 
should not treat 7d TANPOLA aS a’ quasi-personality 
and translate ‘In Him all zhe Fulness was pleased to 
dwell,’ thus getting rid of the ellipsis which our trans- 
lators have supplied by the Father in italics; but at 
all events the article must be preserved. 

Again, more remotely connected with our Lord's 
office is another error of omission. It is true of 
Christianity, as it is true of no other religious system, 
that the religion is identified with, is absorbed in, the 
Person of its founder. The Gospel is Christ and 
Christ only. This fact finds expression in many 
ways: but more especially in the application of the 
same language to the one and to the other. In most 
cases this identity of terms is equally apparent in the 
English and in the Greek. But in one instance it is 
obliterated by a mistranslation of the definite article. 
Our Lord in S. John’s Gospel, in answer to the dis- 
ciple’s question ‘ How can we know ¢he way?’ answers 
‘Iam the way’ (xiv. 5,6). Corresponding to this we 
ought to find that in no less than four places in the 
Acts of the Apostles the Gospel is called ‘ the way’ 
absolutely; ix, 2 ‘If he found any that were of the 
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way (éav tiwas evpy THs O00 dvTas)’; xix. 9 ‘ Divers be- 
lieved not, but spake evil of the way’; xix. 23 ‘There 
arose no small stir about #he way’; xxiv. 22 ‘ Having 
more perfect knowledge of the way’; but in all these 
passages the fact disappears in the English Version, 
which varies the rendering between ‘¢hzs way’ and ‘that 
way,’ but never once translates ry 6dév ‘ the way” 

But more especially are these omissions of the 
article frequent in those passages which relate to the 
Second Advent and its accompanying terrors or glo- 
ries. The imagery of this great crisis was definitely 
conceived, and as such the Apostles refer to it. In 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians more especially. 
S. Paul mentions having repeatedly dwelt on these 
topics to his converts; ‘Remember ye not that when 
I was yet with you, I told you these things?,’ 2 Thess. 
ii. 5. Accordingly, he appeals to incidents connected 
with the Second Advent, as known facts: édv pn é\On 
 aTootacia Tp@Tov Kat atroxaruhOn 6 avOpwros THs 
apaptias [v.1, avouias| ‘Except she falling away come 
first and ze man of sin be revealed,’ where our Version 
makes the Apostle say, ‘a falling away,’ ‘¢ha¢ man of 
sin, just as a little lower down it translates 6 dvomos 
‘that wicked,’ instead of ‘the lawless one.’ Similarly in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 10) it is said of Abra- 
ham in the original that ‘He looked for he city which 
hath ¢ke foundations (é£edéyero rv tovs Beperious 
éyovoay todw).’ A definite image here rises before 
the sacred writer's mind of the new Jerusalem such 
as it is described in the Apocalypse, ‘The wall of the 
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city had twelve foundations and in them the names 
of the twelve Apostles of the lamb (xxi. 14),’ ‘ The 
foundations of the wall of the city were garnished 
with all manner of precious stones, etc.’ (xxi. 19 sq.).’ 
But in our Version the words are robbed of their 
meaning, and Abraham is made to look for ‘a city 
which hath foundations’—a senseless expression, for 
no city is without them. Again, in the Apocalypse 
the definite article is more than once disregarded 
under similar circumstances. Take for instance vii. 
12, 14 ‘What are these which are arrayed in white 
robes (ras otoXas Tas AevKas)?’ with the reply, ‘These 
are they which came out of great tribulation (é« r7>5 
Orufews tTHS pweyadns)’; xvii. I ‘That sitteth on many 
waters’ (ént tev vdaTwv Tav Troe, for this was the 
reading in their text), And another instance, not 
very dissimilar, occurs in the Gospels. The same ex- 
pression is used six times in S. Matthew (viii. 12, 
xiii. 42, 50, XXii. 13, XXiv. 5I, xxv. 30) and once in 
S. Luke (xiii. 28) to describe the despair and misery of 
the condemned: éxet oat 6 KNavO 0s Kal 6 Bpuypos TeV 
odovrwv, where the rendering should be corrected into 
‘There shall be the wailing and the gnashing of teeth.’ 

The last instance which I shall take connected 
with this group of facts and ideas relating to the end 
of the world is more subtle, but not on that account 
less important. I refer to the peculiar sense of 7 
épyn, as occurring in a passage which has been va- 
riously explained, but which seems to admit only of one 


1 See Abp. Trench’s 4uthorized Version p. 86. 
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probable interpretation, Rom. xii. 19 ju) éavtovs éxde- 
Kovvres, ayarntoi, adda Sore roTov TH Opyn’ yéeypamras 
yap “Epol éxdiknots, eyo avtatrodacw, Aéyet Kuptos. 
With this compare Rom. v. 9 cwOnoducba 80 avrov 
amo ths opyns, Which is rendered ‘We shall be saved 
from wrath through him, and more especially 1 Thess. 
li. 16 €pOacev (EpOaxev) Sé em’ adtovs 4 apyn els TEXOS, 
where the definite article is correctly reproduced in. 
our Version, ‘For ¢ke wrath is come upon them to the 
uttermost.’ From these passages it appears that 7 
opyn, ‘the wrath,’ used absolutely, signifies the Divine 
retribution; and the force of S. Paul’s injunction in 
Rom. xii. 19 dore témrov TH opyy is this; ‘Do not 
avenge yourselves: do not anticipate the Divine retri- 
bution; do not thrust yourselves into God’s place, but 
leave room for His judgments’—a sense which the 
English rendering ‘rather give place to wrath’ does 
not suggest, and probably was not intended to repre- 
sent. In the same way 76 0éd\nya is the Divine Will 
(Rom. ii. 18 ytvaoKets TO OéXnpa'), and 7d dvoza the 


1 This word 0éAnua came to be so appropriated to the Divine Will, 
that it is sometimes used in this sense even without the definite article ; 
e.g. Ignat. Rom. 1 édvrep Oé\nua q Tod KatagiwOjval we (the correct 
text), Ephes. 20 édy pe xarakiwoy "Insois Xpiords év rH mpocevyy budy 
kal OAnua 7, Smyrn. 1 viv Oeod xara OéAnua Kal Svvapuv [Ocod] (where 
Ocod is doubtful). 

These passages point to the true interpretation of 1 Cor. xvi. 12 ovx 
nv Orne tva viv ZOy, édXedoerae 52 ray esxatphoy which is (I believe) 
universally interpreted as in our English Version ‘his will was not to 
come,’ but which ought to be explained ‘It was not God’s will that he 
should come.’ 

They also indicate, as I believe, the true reading in Rom. xv. 32 Wa 
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Divine name (Phil. ii. 9 1d dvoua Td drép av Cvoua). 
In the last passage however it is unfair to charge our 
translators with an inaccurate rendering ‘gave Him a 
name,’ for their incorrect text omitted the article; but 
TO évoua is the true reading, and it is superfluous to 
remark how much is gained thereby. 

In other passages, where no doctrinal considera- 
tions are involved, a historical incident is misrepre- 
sented or the meaning of a passage is perverted by 
the neglect or the mistranslation of the article. Thus 
in two several passages S. Paul’s euphemism of 70 
arpayywa, When speaking of sins of the flesh, is effaced, 
and he is made to say something else: in 1 Thess. iv. 
6 ‘That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in 
any matter’ (é€v t@ mpayywatt), where the sin of dis- 
honest gain is substituted for the sin of unbridled 
sensuality by the mistranslation; and in 2 Cor. vii. 11 
‘Ye have approved yourselves to be clear in ¢hzs mat- 
_ter (é€v 7@ mpdyyatt) where, though the perversion is 
much less considerable, a slightly different turn is 
given to the Apostle’s meaning by substituting ‘this’ 
for ‘the. Again in 1 Cor. v. 9, where S. Paul is 
made to say, ‘I wrote to you in az Epistle’ (instead 
of ‘my Epistle’ or ‘letter’), the mistranslation of év 77 
évrioToAy has an important bearing on the interpreta- 
tion of his allusion, Again in 2 Cor. xii. 18 ‘I de- 
sired Titus and with him I sent @ brother (tov dded- 


év xapg ENOw wpds buds bid OeAjuaros, where various additions appear 
in the MSS, @eod in AC, xuplov ‘Incot in B, ‘Inoot Xpiorod in wp, 
Xptorov ‘Inco’ in DFG, but where 6é\nua appears to be used absolutely. 
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gov), the error adds to the difficulty in discerning the 
movements of S. Paul’s delegates previous to the 
writing of the letter. And in such renderings as John 
iii, 10 od ef 6 SidacKxaros tod "Iopand; ‘Art thou a 
master of Israel?’, and Rev. iii. 17 od ef 6 TaXaimwpos 
nat [6] éXeetvds ‘Thou art wretched and miserable, 
though there is no actual misleading, the passages 
lose half their force by the omission. 

In another class of passages some fact of geo- 
graphy or archeology lurks under the definite article, 
such as could proceed only from the pen of an eye- 
witness or at least of one intimately acquainted with 
the circumstances. In almost every instance of this 
kind the article is neglected in our Version, though it 
is obviously important at a time when the evidences 
of Christianity are so narrowly scanned, that these 
more minute traits of special knowledge should be 
kept in mind. Thus for instance in John xii. 13, 
‘They took branches of palm-trees’, the original 
has ra Baia tev doiwixwy ‘ the branches of the palm- 
trees’—the trees with which the Evangelist him- 
self was so familiar, which clothed the eastern slopes 
of the Mount of Olives and gave its name to the 
village of Bethany ‘the house of dates.’ Thus again 
in the Acts (ix. 35) the words translated ‘Lydda 
and Saron’ are Avéda xat tov Lapwva,’ ‘Lydda and 
the Sharon’,’ the former being the town, the latter 

1 The reading adodpwva or doodpwva, which is found in some few 


. second rate authorities, is a reproduction of the Hebrew, founded perhaps 
on the note of Origen (?) tues 5¢ dacdpwra dpacly, ovx! capava, Siep 
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the district in the neighbourhood, and therefore having 
the definite article in this the only passage in which 
it occurs in the New Testament as it always has in 
in the Old Testament, Hash-sharon, ‘tke Sharon’, 
the woody plain, just as we talk of ‘the Weald,’ ‘ the 
Downs,’ etc.» Again there is mention of ‘¢he pinna- 
cle (rd awrepiryuov) of the temple’ in the record of the 
temptation (Matt. iv. 5, Luke iv. 9)—the same ex- 
pression likewise being used by the Jewish Christian 
historian Hegesippus in the second century, when 
describing the martyrdom of James the Lord’s brother, 
who is thrown down from ‘the amtepuyov’*; so that 
(whatever may be the exact meaning of the word 
translated ‘pinnacle’) some one definite place is 
meant, and the impression conveyed to the English 
reader by ‘a pinnacle’ is radically wrong. Again in 
the history of the cleansing of the temple the refer- 
ence to the seats of them that sold ‘the doves’ (ras 
meptotepas) in two Evangelists (Matt. xxi. 12, Mark 
xi, 15) indicates the pen of a narrator, who was ac- 
customed to the sight of the doves which might be 
purchased within the sacred precincts by worshippers 
intending to offer the purificatory offerings enjoined 
xpetrrov (see Tisch. Mov. Test. Grec. ed. 8. 11. p. 80). In direct contrast 
to this unconscious reduplication of the article stands the reading of & 
(corrected however by a later hand) which omits the 7év, from not 
underst4nding the presence of the article. 

1 The illustration is Mr Grove’s in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 
8. Vv. Saron. 

2 In Euseb. H. £. ii. 23 or7@e ody ext 7d wreptycov rot lepot...€ornoar 


ody ol rpocpnudvos ypapparets kal Papicator roy "IdxwBov émi 7d wrepiycor 
Tou vaou. 
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by the Mosaic law (Luke ii. 24), In like manner 
‘the bushel’ and ‘zhe candlestick’ in the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v.15; comp. Mark iv. 21, Luke 
xi. 33) point to the simple and indispensable furni- 
ture in every homely Jewish household. And else- 
where casual allusions to ‘the cross-way’ (Mark xi. 4), 
‘the steep’ (Mark v. 13, ‘a steep place,’ A. V.), ‘the 
synagogue’ or ‘ our synagogue’ (Luke vii. 5, ‘He hath 
built us a synagogue,’ A. V.’), and the like—which 
are not unfrequent—all have their value, and ought 
not be obscured. 

But there are two remarkable instances of the 
persistent presence of the definite article—both con- 
nected with the Lake of Galilee—which deserve 
special attention, but which nevertheless do not ap- 
pear at all to the English reader. 

Most students of the New Testament have had 
their attention called to the fact that our Lord, before 
delivering the discourse which we call ‘the Sermon 
on the Mount,’ is recorded to have gone up not ‘into a 
mountain’ but ‘into tke mountain’ (76 dpos) Matt.v. 1°; 
and they have been taught to observe also that S. Luke 


1 In Acts xvii. 1 also, where the A. V. has ‘ Thessalonica where was 
@ synagogue of the Jews,’ our translators certainly read 8rov 7 7} 
guvaryuy%, though the article must be omitted in the Greek, if a strong 
combination of the oldest authorities is to have weight. 

2 Dean Stanley (Sizat and Falestine, p. 361), supporting the tra- 
ditional site of the ‘Mount of Beatitudes’, writes: ‘None of the other 
mountains in the neighbourhood could answer equally well to this 
description, inasmuch as they are merged into the uniform barrier of hills 
round the lake; whereas this stands separate—‘‘ the mountain,” which 
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(vi. 17) in describing the locality where a discourse 
very similar to S. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount is 
held says, ‘He came down with them and stood,’ not 
(as our English Version makes Him say) ‘zx the plain’ 
(as if év r@ mediw) but ‘ on a level place’ (emi torov 
qedivod), where the very expression suggests that the 
spot was situated in the midst of a hilly country. 
Thus, by respecting the presence of the article in the 
Evangelist and its absence in the other, the two 
accounts are so far brought into accordance that the 
description of the localities at all events offers no 
impediment to our identifying the discourses. 

But it is important to observe in addition, that 
whenever the Evangelists speak of incidents occurring 
above the shores of the Lake of Galilee, they zzvaria- 
bly use To Gpos’ and never &pos or Ta pn, either of which 
at first sight would have seemed more natural. The 
probable explanation of this fact is that 7d épos 
stands for the mountain district—the hills as opposed 
to the level shores—more especially as the corre- 

6 

alone could lay claim to a distinct name, with the one exception of 
Tabor which is too distant to answer the requirement’. If the view 
which I have taken in the text be correct, this ‘ uniform barrier of hills’ 
would itself be 7d épos: at all events the fact that rd dpos is the common 
expression in the Evangelists shows that the definite article does not 
distinguish the locality of the Sermon on the Mount from those of 
several other incidents to this neighbourhood ; though possibly the in- 
dependent reasons in favour of the traditional site may be sufficient 
without this aid. 

1 The only exceptions, I believe, to the insertion of the definite article, 
are in the cases of the temptation (Matt. iv. 8, [Luke iv. 5]), and of the 


transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1, Mark ix. 2), in all which passages the 
expression is els Spos Uynov [Alar]. 


.e 
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sponding Hebrew 571 is frequently so used, and in 
such cases is translated ré Opos in» ‘the LXX: e.g. 
‘the mountain of Judah,’ ‘the mountain of Ephraim,’ 
Josh. xvii. 16, xix. 50, xx. 7, etc.’ But, whatever may 
be the explanation, the article ought to be retained 
throughout. 

Only less persistent? i is the presence of the article 
in ‘the ship’ (ro wAozov) in connexion with the navi- 
gation of the sea of Galilee. Whatever may be the 
significance of this fact—whether it simply bears tes- 
timony to the vividness with which each scene in 
succession presented itself to the first narrator or 
narrators, or whether some one well-known boat was 
intended (as the narrative of Joh. vi 22 sq. might 
suggest)—the article ought to have been preserved in 
the English Version; whereas in this case, as in the 
last, the translators have been guided not by gram- 
mar but by ‘common sense’, for the most part trans- 
lating 76 dpos, 7d wAotov, on each occasion where they 

1 It is no objection to this interpretation that S. Luke twice uses the 
more classical expression 4 épewvh in speaking of the hill-country of 
Judzea: i. 39, 65. Wherever he treads on the same ground with 
S. Matthew and S. Mark he has 7é 8pos. The portion of his narrative 
in which 7 épewh occurs is derived from some wholly independent 
source. : 

2 The common text however inserts the article in a few passages 
where it is absent from one or more of the best MSS (e. g. Matt. viii. 
23, ix. I, xill. 2, xiv. 22, Mark iv. 1, vi. 30, 45). In Matt. xiv. 13 éy 
wXolwis read by all the ancient authorities which have the words at all. 
In cases where the MSS differ it is not easy to see whether or not the 
omission of the article was a scribe’s correction. Generally it may be 


said that the article with wAo/oy is more persistent in the other Evange- 
lists than in S. Matthew. 
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appear first in connexion with a fresh incident by 
‘a mountaijt ta ship, and afterwards by ‘tke moun- 
tain,” * the ship.’ 

Yet:on the other hand, where this phenomenon ap- 
pears in the original Greek, that is, where an object is 
indefinite when first introduced and becomes definite 
after its first mention, our translators have frequently 
disregarded this ‘common sense’ rule and departed 
from the Greek. Thus in the account of S. Peter’s three 
denials in Mark xiv. 69, we are told that ‘one of the 
maidservants (wia trav maidtoxev) of the high-priest’ 
questioned him and elicited his first denial; then 7 
qaoicxn isovca avroy tani nptato Aéyeww, ‘The maid- 
servant seeing him again began to say’; but our 
translators in the second passage render it ‘@ maid- 
servant, thus making two distinct persons. The 
object was doubtless to bring the narrative into strict 
conformity with Matt. xxvi. 69, 71 (ula mratdioxn... 
d\An); but, though there might seem to be an imme- 
diate gain here, this disregard of grammar is really a 
hindrance to any satisfactory solution, where an exact 
agreement in details is unimportant, and where strict 
harmony if attainable must depend on the tumultuous 
character of the scene, in which more than one in- 
terrogator would speak at the same time’. Our 
translators however were at fault not through any 
want of honesty but from their imperfect knowledge 
of grammar, for they repeatedly err in the same way 
where no purpose is served; e.g. Mark ii. 15, 16, 


1 See the solution in Westcott’s Jutroduction to the Gospels, p. 280. 
H 
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‘Many publicans and sinners (qodAol TeA@vat Kal apap- 
‘Twroi) sat also together with Jesus...and when the 
scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with publicans and 
‘sinners (werd TOY TEAMVaY Kal apapTwrdr)...How is it 
that he eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners 
(ueTa TOV TEeAwWYaY Kal aapTwAwv)?’ I Joh. v. 6 ‘This is 
he that came by water and blood (0 véatos xat aipa- 
tos), even Jesus Christ ; not by water (6sa rot védaros) 
only, but by water (é€v r@ Ydare) and blood (To aipart)’; 
Rev. xi. 9, 11 ‘Shall see their dead bodies three days 
and an half (nuépas tpeis xat Hutov)...And after three 
days and an half (werd tds tpels nyépas Kal uc) 
etc.’ Omissions of this class are very numerous. 

The error of inserting the article where it is 
absent is less frequent than that of omitting it where 
it is present, but not less injurious to the sense. Thus 
in 1 Tim. iii. 11 yuvaixas @oavtws ceuvas would hardly 
have been rendered ‘Even so must their wives be 
grave, if the theory of the definite article had been 
understood; for our translators would have seen that 
the reference is to yuvaixas d:axovous, ‘women-deacons’ 
or ‘deaconesses, and not to the wives of the deacons’. 
Again, in John iv. 27 €@avpalov ore peta yuvaikis 


1 The office of deaconess is mentioned only in one other passage in 
the New Testament (Rom. xvi. 1); and there also it is obliterated in the 
English Version by the substitution of the vague expression ‘which is a 
servant’ for the more definite ofcav didxovov. If the testimony borne in 
these two passages to a ministry of women in the Apostolic times had 
not been thus blotted out of our English Bibles, attention would proba- 
bly have been directed to the subject at an earlier date, and our English 
Church would not have remained so long maimed in one of her hands. 
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eranet, the English Version ‘They marvelled that He 
talked with ¢#e woman’ implies that the disciples 
knew her shameful history—a highly improbable sup- 

position, since she is obviously a stranger whose 
character our Lord reads through His divine intui- 
tion alone; whereas the true rendering, ‘He talked 
with @ woman,’ which indeed alone explains the em- 
phatic position of yuvaxos, points to their surprise that 
He should break through the conventional restraints 
imposed by rabbinical authority and be seen speaking 
to one of the other sex in public’. Again in Luke 
vi. 16 ds Kal éyévero mpodorns ought not to be trans- 
lated ‘Which also was ¢he traitor,’ because the sub- 
sequent history of Judas is not assumed to be known 
to S. Luke’s readers, but ‘Who also became a traitor,’ 
Again it is important for geographical reasons that 
in Acts viii. 5 Philip should not be represented as 
going down ‘to ¢he city of Samaria’ (eis wodw THs 
Dapapeias), if the reading which our translators had 
before them be correct’, because the rendering may 
lead to a wrong identification of the place. And lastly, 
Kata éoprnv, which means simply ‘at festival-time,’ 
should not be translated ‘at che feast’ (Luke xxiii. 17), 
still less ‘at seat feast’ (Matt. xxvii. 15, Mark xv. 6), be- 
cause these renderings seem to limit the custom to 
the feast of the Passover—a limitation which is not 
implied in the original expression and certainly is not 


1 A rabbinical precept was, ‘Let no one talk with a woman in the 
street, no not with his own wife’: see Lightfoot’s Works, 11. p. 543. 
3 els rhv wow however ought almost certainly to be read. 
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_ required by the parallel passage in S. John (xviii. 39). 
Happily in another passage (John v. I pera tavta 7p 
éoptn Tav “lovéaiwyv), which is important in its bearing 
on the chronology of our Lord’s life, our translators 
have respected the omission of the article before 
€optn ; but that their accuracy in this instance was 
purely accidental appears from the fact that a chapter 
later (vi. 4) 76 raocya 7 Eoptn Tay ‘lovdaiwy is rendered 
‘the Passover, @ feast of the Jews.’ 

_ ,But if, after the examples already given, any 
doubt :could still remain that the theory of the 
definite article was wholly unknown to our trans- 
lators, the. following passages, in which almost every 
conceivable rule is broken, must be regarded as con- 
clusive: Matt. ili. 4 avros 6€ 6 "Iwavns elyev To évdupa 
‘And the same John had his raiment’ (where the true 
rendering ‘But John himself’ involves an antithesis 
of the prophetic announcement and the actual appear- 
ance of the Baptist); John iv. 37 éy rovt@ 6 dOyos 
éotiy uv adnOwos ‘Herein is that saying true’; 7d. 
v. 44 THY Oo£av Thy Tapa Tov povou @eod ‘The honour 
that cometh from God only’; Acts xi.17 thy tony Swpeav 
édwxev arrots 6 Meds ws cal nuly muctevoacw emt Tov 
Kuptov ‘God gave them the like gift as He did unto us 
who believed on the Lord’; 1 Cor. viii. 10, 11 4) cuved- 
Snots avtov acbevois ovTos...TUTTOVTES AUTGY THY GuUvEl- 
Snow acQevodcayv ‘The conscience of him that ts weak 
...wound their weak conscience’; 2 Cor. viii. 19 pos 
Thy avtov Tod Kupiou do€av ‘To the glory of the same 
Lord’; 1 Tim. vi. 2 mvotot elow Kal ayarrntol of Tis 


_— 
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evepyecias dvrinapBavowevot ‘They are faithful and 
beloved, partakers of the benefit’; 2d. vi. 5 vousfovrwv 
mopiopov elvat Thy evoéBevay ‘Supposing that gain is 
godliness’; 2 Tim. ii. 19 6 pévtot otepeds Oepédtos Tov 
@cod €atnxev ‘Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure’; Heb. vi. 8 éxdépovca S€ axavOas Kat 
TpuBorovs adoxipos ‘ But that which beareth thorns and 
briars is rejected’; 26. vi. 16 waons avrots avrivoyias 
mépas eis BeBaiwow 6 dpKos ‘An oath for confirmation 
is to them an end of all strife’; 2b. ix. 1 76 Te aytov 
xoopixov ‘And a worldly sanctuary’; 2d. x. I rais avrais 
Qucias Us mpoodépovoty ‘With those sacrifices which 
they offered’; Rev. xix. 9 ovrot of Adyot adAnOwoi Eior 
tov Weov ‘These are the true sayings of God.’ 

There is however one passage, in which this fault 
is committed and on which it may be worth while to 
dwell at greater length, because it does not appear 
to have been properly understood. In John v. 35 the 
words éxelvos Hv 6 AvYVOS 6 KaLomevos Kai daivwry, in 
which our Lord describes the Baptist, are translated 
in our Version ‘He was a burning and a shining 
light. Thus rendered, the expression appears as in- 
tended simply to glorify John. But this is not the 
sense which the context requires, and it is only at- 
tained by a flagrant disregard of the articles. Com- 
mentators havé correctly pointed out that John ts 
here called 6 Avyvos ‘the lamp’; he was not To das 
‘the light’ (i. 8)’; for Christ Himself and Christ only 


1 Here again (i. 8) much is lost in the English Version by rendering 
ov qv éxelvos 7d pws ‘ He was not sha? light.’ 
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is ‘the light’ (i. OQ, iii. 19, ix. 5, etc.). Thus the ren- 
dering of 6 Avyvos is vitally wrong, as probably few 
would deny. But it has not been perceived how 
much the contrast between the Baptist and the Sa- 
viour is strengthened by a proper appreciation of the 
remaining words o xatopevos kai daivwv. The word 
xavewv is ‘to burn, to kindle, to set alight, as in Matt. 
V. 15 ovdé Kalovow dAvyvov ‘Neither do men light a 
candle’: so too Luke xii. 35 ot Avyvou xatopevar, Rev. 
iv. §, viii. 10. Thus it implies that the light is not in- 
herent, but borrowed; and the force of the expression 
will be, ‘He is the lamp that is lighted and (then) 
shineth.’ Christ Himself is the centre and source of 
light ; the Baptist has no light of his own, but draws 
all his illumination from this greater One. He is 
only as the light of the candle, for whose rays indeed 
men are grateful, but which is pale, flickering, tran- 
sitory, compared with the glories of the Eternal flame 
from which itself is kindled. 


3. After the tenses and the definite article, the 
prepositions deserve to be considered: for here also 
there is much room for improvement. 

Of these dca holds the first place in importance : 
yet in dealing with this preposition we are met with 
a difficulty. The misunderstandings which arise in 
the mind of an English reader are due in most pas- 
sages rather to the archaisms than to the errors of 
our translators: and archaisms are very intractable. 
Where in common language we now say ‘by’ and 
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‘through’ (z.¢. ‘by means of’) respectively, our trans- 
lators, following the diction of their age, generally 
use ‘of’ and ‘by’ respectively—‘ of’ denoting the 
agent (v7o) and ‘by’ the instrument or means (62a). 
_ This however is not universally the case, but v7ro is 
sometimes translated ‘by’ (e.g. Luke ii. 18) and da 
sometimes ‘through’ (e.g. John i. 7). Such excep- 
tions seem to show that the language was already in 
a state of transition: and this supposition is con- 
firmed by observing that in the first passage Tyndale 
and the earlier Versions render trav AadnOevrwy avrois 
uTo TeV Totuevev ‘those things which were told them 
of the shepherds’—a rendering still retained even in 
the Bishops’ and Geneva Bibles, and first altered ap- 
parently by King James’s revisers. 

From these archaisms great ambiguity arises. When 
we hear ‘It was said of him,’ we understand at once 
‘about or concerning him,’ but this is not the meaning 
which this preposition bears in our New Testament. 
And again, when we read ‘It was sent dy me,’ we 
understand ‘I sent it,’ but neither again is this the 
meaning intended. In the modern language ‘by’ repre- 
sents the sender (s1é), whereas in the old it denotes 
the dearer (d1a) of the letter or parcel. We do not 
venture to use ‘dy,’ meaning the intermediate agency 
or instrument, except in cases where the form or 
the matter of the sentence shows distinctly that the 
primary agent is not intended, so that no confusion 
is possible, as ‘I sent it dy him,’ ‘I was informed 
by telegraph.’ Otherwise: misunderstanding is in- 
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evitable. Thus in Acts xii.9 ‘He wist not that it 
was true which was done éy the angel’ (To yuvopuevov 
dia Tow ayyédou), or in Acts ii. 43 ‘Many words and 
signs were done dy the Apostles’ (&:a tay amocrovwy 
éyivero), no English reader would suspect that the 
angel and the Apostles respectively are represented as 
the doers only in the sense in which a chisel may be 
said to carve a piece of wood, as instruments in the 
hands of an_ initiative power. In the same way 
Acts ii. 23 ‘Ye have taken and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain’ is, I fancy, wholly misun- 
derstood: nor indeed would it be easy without a 
knowledge of the Greek, dia yetpav dvopwv’, to dis- 
cover that by the ‘wicked hands,’ or rather ‘lawless 
hands,’ is meant the instrumentality of the dvoor, the 
heathen Romans, whom the Jews addressed by S. 
Peter had used as their tools to compass our Lord’s 
death. And again, such renderings as Gal. iii. 19 
‘ordained by angels’ (dsatayeis 5: ayyéAwv), and 
Eph. iii. 10 ‘might be known by the Church (yvopi- 
an dua ths éxxAnoias, t.e. might be made known 
through the Church) the manifold wisdom of God,’ 
are quite misleading. It was not however for the 
sake of such isolated examples as these that I 
entered upon this discussion. There are two very 
important classes of passages, in which the dis- 
tinction between v7 (a7ré) and dia is very important, 

1 T have taken xetp@y as the reading which our translators had before 


them. But the correct text is unquestionably da xerpds dvduwy ‘by the 
hand of lawless men,’ which brings out the sense still more clearly. 
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and in which therefore this ambiguity is much to be 
regretted. | | 

The first of these has reference to Jnspiration. 
Wherever the sacred writers have occaston to quote 
or to refer to the Old Testament, they invariably 
apply the preposition did, as denoting zzstrumentality, 
to the lawgiver or the prophet or the psalmist, while 
they reserve u7d, as signifying the primary motive 
agency, to God Himself. This rule is, I believe, uni- 
versal. Some few exceptions, it is true, occur in the 
received text; but all these vanish, when the read- 
ings of the older authorities are adopted’: and this 
very fact is significant, because it points to a contrast 
between the persistent idea of. the sacred writers 
themselves and the comparative indifference of their 
later transcribers. Sometimes €:¢ occurs alone, e.g. 
Matt. xxi. 4 Td pnOev Sa tod mpodyrov, Xxiv. 15 TO 
pnev dra Aavind, etc.; sometimes in close connexion 
with vid, e.g. Matt. i. 22 76 fnOév vid tod Kupiou da 
Tod Tpopyrouv (comp. ii. 15). It is used moreover not 
only when the word is mentioned. as spoken, but also 


1 In Matt. ii. 17, ili. 3, the readings of the received text are dro 
‘Tepeulov, tro ‘Hoatov respectively, but all the best critical editions read 
did in both places, following the preponderance of ancient authority. 
In Matt. xxvii. 35, Mark xiii. 14, the clauses containing tc in this 
connexion are interpolations, and are struck out in the best editions. 

In all these four passages our A.V. has ‘by,’ though the transla- 
tors had bo in their text and (following their ordinary practice) should 
have rendered it ‘of.’ Tyndale, who led the way, probably having 
no distinct grammatical conception of the difference of taro and dd, 
followed his theological instinct herein and thus extracted the right 
sense out of the false reading. 
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when it is mentioned as written; e.g. Matt. ii. § ovro 
yap yéyparrrat 84a rod mpopyrov, Luke xviii. 31 wavra 
Ta yeypaupéva 54a tév mpodyntav. Yet this signi- 
ficant fact is wholly lost to the English reader. 

The other class of passages has a still more im- 
portant theological bearing, having reference to the 
Person of Christ. The preposition, it is well known, 
which is especially applied to the Office of the Divine 
Word, is 8a; e.g. Joh. i. 3, 10 ravra 80 avrod éyévero... 
6 Koopos Ot avtod éyéveto, 1 Cor. viii. 6 els Kuptos 
"Inaods Xptotds 80 ov Ta Tavta Kal Hpets Sv avrod, 
Col. i. 16 ta wavra 8 avrod Kal els avrov éxTioTat, 
Heb. i. 2 8 od Kat éroincev Tovs aiavas, ii. 10 Ov bv Ta 
mavta Kat Ov ov ta Tavra. In all such passages the 
ambiguous ‘by’ is a serious obstacle to the under- 
standing of the English reader. In the Nicene Creed 
itself the expression ‘By whom (6é’ od) all things were 
made,’ even when it is seen that the relative refers not 
to the Father but to the Son (and the accidental cir- 
cumstance that the Father is mentioned just before 
misleads many persons on this point), yet fails to 
suggest any idea different from the other expression 
in the Creed ‘Maker of Heaven and Earth,’ which 
had before been applied to the Father. The per- 
plexity and confusion are still further increased by 
the indistinct rendering, ‘God of God, Light of Light,’ 
etc. for Meds éx Oeod, dws €x heros, «.7...—words which 
in themselves represent the doctrine of God the Word 
as taught by S. John, but whose meaning is veiled 
by the English preposition of Thus the Nicene 
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doctrine is obscured in the Nicene formula itself as 
represented to the English ear; and the prejudice 
against it, which is necessarily excited by misunder- 
standing, ensues. The same misconception must 
attend the corresponding passages in the New Tés- 
tament; e.g. John i. 3, 10 ‘All things were made by 
Him,’ ‘The world was made by Him.’ In this case 
it is much easier to point out the defect than to sup- 
ply the remedy: but surely the English Version in 
this context is capricious in rendering 8” avrod in the 
two passages already quoted ‘dy Him, and yet in an 
intermediate verse (7) translating mavres miotevowow 
6: avtod ‘all men through him might believe,’ and 
then again returning to dy in ver. 17 6 vopos dia 
Maucéws €560n 7 yapis Kal 7 adr Pea dua Inoov Xpiatov 
éyévero, ‘The law was given dy Moses, but grace and 
truth came dy Jesus Christ.’ If prescription is too 
powerful to admit the rendering ‘through’ for da 
throughout the passage, some degree of consistency 
at least might be attained, so that qmicrevowow 60 
avtov and d:a Meuoéws éd00n should be translated 
the same way. 

But, though in the renderings of é@ with the 
genitive we are confronted by archaisms rather than 
by errors, and it might be difficult and perhaps not 
advisable in many cases to meddle with them, the 
same apology and the same impediment do not 
apply, to this preposition as used with the accusative. 
Here our translators are absolutely wrong, and a 
correction is imperative. Though they do not ever 
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(so far as I have noticed) translate 6a with a genitive 
as though it had an accusative, they are frequently 
guilty of the converse error, and render it with an 
accusative as though it had a genitive. Thus Matt. 
xv. 3,6 ‘Why do ye transgress the commandment of 
God ?...ye have made the commandment of God of 
none effect dy your tradition (6a tv dapadoow 
vuav, z.e. ‘for the sake of your tradition,’ or as it is 
_ expressed in the parallel passage Mark vii. 9, iva tiv 
Tapaooci vuev thpnonte [ornonte]); John xv. 3 
‘Now ye are clean through the word (6a tov Adyov)’ ; 
Rom. ii. 24 ‘The name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles through you (80 vudas)’; 2 Cor. iv. 15 
‘That the abundant grace might ¢krough the thanks- 
giving of many redound to the glory of God (ia 7 
xapis WNEeovacaca Sia Tov TrELOVWY THY evyaptoTiay 
mepiacevan eis THY So€ay Tov @eod),’ where it is perhaps 
best to govern tyv evyapiotiav by mepiccevon taken as 
a transitive, but where the English Version at all 
events has three positive errors, (1) translating 7 yapus 
mw\eovacaca as if 7 mAcovacaca yapts, (2) rendering tov 
maAeLovey as if qoAX@?, (3) giving the wrong sense to dia 
with the accusative; Heb. vi. 7 ‘ Bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them dy whom it is dressed (60’ ods yewpyet- 
rat). Yetin Rom. vill. 11, ‘He shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies dy his Spirit that dwelleth in you,’ our 
translators were apparently alive to the difference of 
signification in the various readings 61a Tod évotKxodv- 
Tos...mvevpatos and da To évotxodv...wvedua, for they 
add in the margin ‘ Ov, because of his Spirit.’ 
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In translating the other prepositions also there is 
occasional laxity. Thus ézi tay vededor is rendered 
‘an the clouds’ (Matt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64), though the 
imagery is marred thereby, and though the mention 
of ‘Him that sat oz the cloud (émi ris vedédns)’ in the 
Apocalypse (xiv. 15, 16) ought to have ensured the 
correct translation. And similarly in Matt. iv. 6, 
Luke iv. 10, the English rendering ‘/z their hands 
they shall bear thee up’ presents a different picture 
from the émi yetpwv of the original’. Again the proper 
force of eis is often sacrificed, where the loss is not 
inappreciable. Thus in 2 Cor. xi. 3, ovrw GOapy ra 
VONLATA ULGY ATO THS aTAOTHTOS THS eis TOV Xptoror is 
rendered ‘So your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity that is zz Christ,’ where the true idea is 
‘sincerity or fidelity zowards Christ,’ in accordance 
with the image in the context, ‘That I may present 
you as a chaste virgin to Christ.’ Even more serious 
is the injury done to the sense in 1 Cor. viii. 6, @AN 


1 In Mark xii. 26 odx dvéyvwre év 77 BIBAY Mwiicdws éxl rod Bdrou, 
ws elev air@ 6 Ocds ‘ Have ye not read in the book of Moses how ix 
the bush God spake unto him?’ the wrong idea conveyed in the English 
Version arises more from neglect of the order than from mistranslation 
of the preposition. If the order of the original had been trusted, our 
translators would have seen that ém? roi Bdrov must mean ‘in the pas- 
sage relating to the bush,’ ‘in the passage called the Bush’ (comp. éy 
"HMg Rom. xi. 2, ‘in the history of Elijah,’ where again our A.V. has 
the wrong rendering ‘of Elias’). Strangely enough Wycliffe alone of 
our English translators gives the right meaning, ‘Han ye not rad in 
the book of Moises on the bousche, how God seide to him?’ In the 
parallel passage Luke xx. 37 the rendering of our Authorized Version 
‘at the bush’ is at all events an improvement on the preceding transla- 
tions ‘ besides the bush.’ 
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nuiv els eds 6 watnp é& ob Ta TavTa Kal npels eis 
avrov, Kad els Kuptos “Incods Xpiorés 80 ob Ta wavta 
xal nets 80 avrod, where the studiously careful dis- 
tribution of the prepositions in the original is entirely 
deranged by rendering eis avroy ‘zm him’ instead of 
‘unto him,’ though here a marginal alternative ‘/or 
him’ is given. | 

Again a common form of error is the mistrans- 
lation of Bamrifew eis, as in 1 Cor. i. 13 ‘Or were ye 
baptized zz the name of Paul (els 76 dvopa Tavnov) ?’ 
So again Matt. xxviii. 19, Acts viii. 16. In Acts 
xix. 3, 5, after being twice given correctly ‘Unto 
what then were ye baptized? And they said unto 
John’s baptism,’ nevertheless when it occurs a third 
time it is wrongly translated, ‘When they heard this, 
they were baptized zz the name (eis Td dvoya) of the 
Lord Jesus.’ On the other hand in Rom. vi. 3, 1 Cor. 
x. 2, xii, 13, Gal. i127 the preposition is duly re- 
spected. 7 : 

Again, though the influence of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic has affected the use of év, so that it cannot 
be measured by a strictly classical standard, still the 
license which our Version occasionally takes is quite 
unjustifiable. In such passages as Rom. xiv. 14 olda 
kai wétmretopat ev Kupio ‘Incod ‘I know and am per- 
suaded dy the Lord Jesus,’ 1 Cor. xii. 13 xa yap év 
évt IIvevpare jets mavres eis &v capa éBarricOnpuev 
‘For dy one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
the Hebraic or instrumental sense of év is indefensible. 

Lastly, even prepositions with such well-defined 
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meanings as azd and vép are not always respected ; 
as for example in 2 Thess. ii. 1 ‘Now we beseech 
you, brethren, dy (vaép) the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and dy our gathering together unto him, 
that ye be not soon shaken zz mind (amo tod vos) ; 
while elsewhere rapa is similarly illtreated, 1 Pet. 
li. 4 ‘ Disallowed indeed of men (v6 avOpwrwv), but 
chosen of God (mapa @e@ éxdexTor).’ 


Under these three heads the most numerous gram- 
matical errors of our Version fall. But other inaccuracies 
of diverse kinds confront us from time to time, and 
some of these are of real importance. Any one who- 
attempts to frame a system of the chronology of our 
Lord’s life by a comparison of the Gospel-narratives 
with one another and with contemporary Jewish his- 
tory, will know how perplexing is the statement in 
our English Version of Luke iii. 23 that Jesus after 
His baptism ‘began to be about thirty years of age.’ 
But the original need not and (in fact) cannot mean 
this ; for mv apyopevos wael érav Tptaxovra must be 
translated ‘was about thirty years old, when he began’ 
(2.2. at the commencement of His public life, His minis- 
try) ; where woe is sufficiently elastic to allow a year 
or two or even more either under or over the thirty 
years: and in fact the notices of Herod’s life in Jose- 
phus compared with S. Matthew’s narrative seem to 
require that our Lord should have been somewhat 
more than thirty years old at the time. Again sucha 
translation as Phil. iv. 3 svAAapBavov avrais aituves... 
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 cuvnOXnaav * pot, ‘Help. those women which Jabouréd 
with me,’ is impossible; and, going hand in hand 
with an error in the preceding verse by which a man 
‘Euodias’ is substituted for a woman ‘ Euodia’,’ calls 
for correction. Again in 2 Pet. iii. 12 the rendering 
Of omevdovras thy rapovoiay tis Tod Bee Hpuépas 
‘hasting unto the coming of the day of God’ cannot 
stand, and the alternative suggested in the margin 
‘hasting the coming’ should be placed in the text; 
for the words obviously imply that the zeal and 
steadfastness of the faithful will be instrumental in 
speeding the final crisis. Again the substitution of 
an interrogative for a relative in Matt. xxvi. 50 éraipe, 
éd’ 5. rape, ‘Friend, wherefore art thou come?’ is not 
warranted by New Testament usage, though here 
our translators are supported by many modern com- 
mentators; and the expression must be treated as 
an aposiopesis, ‘Friend, do that for which thou art 
come*,’ Again our translators have on more than 
one occasion indulged in the grammatical fiction 
of Hypallage, rendering mpos oixobopny ths ypetas 
‘for the use of edifying’ in Eph. iv. 29, and adévtes 
TOV THS apyns Tov Xpictod Royov (Heb. vi. 1) ‘leav- 


1 The Versions of Tyndale and Coverdale, the Great Bible, and 
the Bishops’ Bible, treat both as men’s names, Euodias and Syntiches 
(Syntyches or Sintiches); the Geneva Testament (1557) gives both cor- 
rectly; but the Geneva Bible takes up the intermediate position, and is. 
followed by our A. V. All alike are wrong in the translation of 
avrats alrives. 

3 Thus it may be compared with John xiii, 27 6 movets, wolyoop 
Tdxuov. 
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ing: the -principles of the doctrine of Christ? . In ; 


both of these passages however there is a maéar- 
ginal note, though in the first the alternative offered 
‘to edify profitably’ slurs over the difficulty. Such 
grammatical deformities as these should be swept 
away..:Neither again should we tolerate such a 
rendering as 1 Cor. xii. 28 dvtiArpes, xuBep~ 
vnoets, ‘helps z# governments’, where the original 
contemplates two distinct functions, of which avt- 
Anprrecs would apply mainly to the diaconate and 
xuBepynoes to the presbytery, but where our trans- 
lators have had recourse to the grammatical fiction of 
Hlendiadys. A somewhat similar instance to the last, 
where two detached words are combined in defiance 
of the sense, is 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ‘Let him be Anathema 
Maranatha, where doubtless the words should be 
separated ; 7rw avdQeua’ Mapav aa, ‘Let him be 
anathema. Maran Atha’ (¢.¢, ‘The Lord cometh,’ or 
‘is come’). 

Isolated examples of grammatical inaccuracy 
such as these might be multiplied; but I will close 
with one illustration, drawn from the treatment of 
the word ¢aivew. The distinction between daivew 
‘to shine’ and gaiverOa ‘to appear’ is based on an 
elementary principle of grammar. It is therefore 
surprising that our translators should not have ob- 
served the difference. And yet, though the context 


1 This is the rendering in the edition of 1611; but the preposition was 
struck out in the Cambridge edition of 1637 (and possibly earlier), and the 
text is commonly printed ‘helps, governments,’ but without any authority. 


I 
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in most cases leads them right, the errors of which 
they are guilty in particular passages show that they 
proceeded on no fixed principle. Thus we have in 
Acts xxvii. 20 pnte dotpwy éridatvovtwr émi marelovas 
nuepas ‘Nor stars in many days appeared, and con- 
versely in Matt. xxiv. 27 Kat daiveras éws dvopav 
‘And shineth even unto the west,’ and in Phil. ii. 15 
év ols daiverOe ws pwotipes ev xeopm ‘Among whom 
ye shine as lights in the world,’ (where the marginal 
alternative of an imperative ‘shine ye’ is given, but 
no misgiving seems to have been suggested to our 
translators by the voice of daiverOe"). When they have 
gone so far wrong in a simple matter of inflexion, it 
is not surprising that syntactic considerations should 
have been overlooked, and that they should not have 
reeognised the proper distinction between daivoyae 
etvat ‘I appear to be,’ and daivopat ov ‘I am seen to 
be.” Of this error they are guilty in Matt. vi. 16, 
18, (ras davdcw ois avOparos vyoredvovtes, Stas 
pn pavis tois avOpemos vnotevwr, ‘That they may 
appear unto men to fast,’ ‘That thou appear not unto 
men to fast’; though the Sense is correctly given by 
Tyndale (with whom most of the older Versions 

1 Again in Rev. xviii. 23 ¢ws AVxvou ob uh pavq ev col Eri, if the 
word was accentuated as a passive (gav7) in the text used by our trans- 
lators, as was probably the case, they have rendered it incorrectly ‘The 
light of the candle shall skize no more in thee’; but here Lachmann 
and others read the active ¢dvy. In Rev. viii. 12 they read ¢alvyy and 
rightly translated it ‘shone’: but modern critical editors substitute pdvy 
or pavf. In Acts xxi. 3 ‘When we had discovered Cyprus,’ the correct 


text is probably dvagavévres 5¢ tiv Kuxpov, but ‘discovered’ seems 
to be intended as a translation of the other reading dvagavarres. 
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agree substantially), ‘That they might be seen of 
men how they fast,’ ‘That it appear not unto men 
how that thou fastest.’ 


The directly opposite fault to that which has just 
been discussed also deserves notice, and may perhaps 
be considered here. If hitherto attention has been 
directed to the ignorance or disregard of Greek 
grammar in our translators, it may be well to point 
out instances in which they have attempted to im- 
prove the original, where the connexion is loose or 
the structure ungrammatical. This happens most 
frequently where past and present tenses are inter- 
mingled in the original; e.g. Matt. iii. 15, 16 6 Inaovs 
elmrey pos avTov.,.ToTe adinaty avTov...cat Barti- 
abeis 6 "Incods avé8y, where for the sake of sym- 
metry adinow is translated suffered; or Mark xiv. 
53, 54 kab amnyayov tov “Incodv...xal cuvépyxor- 
‘Tal avT@ Taytes.....xcat 6 Ilerpos dd paxpcOev 7 Ko- 
NovEnoeyv avt@, where for the same reason ouvép- 
xovrat is given were assembled. In all such cases 
there is no good reason for departing from the 
original, This is not a question of the idiom in 
different languages, but of the style of a particular 
author; and peculiarities of style should, as far as 
possible, be reproduced. Moreover our translators 
themselves have not ventured always to reduce the 
tenses to uniformity, so that the licence they have 
taken results in capricious alterations here and there, 
_which serve no worthy purpose. 

I2 
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These however are nothing more than loose- ~ 
nesses of style. But even grammatical inaccuracies 
ought to be preserved, as far as possible; for it will 
generally be found that in such cases the grammar 
is sacrificed to some higher end—either greater force 
of expression or greater clearness of meaning. More. 
than one instance of this occurs in the Apocalypse. 
In the letters to the Seven Churches the messages 
close with words of encouragemert to the victor in 
the struggle. In the last four of these the words 
6 vixe@v are flung out at the beginning of the sen- 
tence without any regard to the subsequent con- 
struction, which in three out of the four is changed so 
that the nominative stands alone without any govern- 
ment: ii. 26 cal o viKdr....d60c0w avta é£ouciar, iii. 12 
O VIKOY, Tolncw av’TOV oTVAOY, iii. 21 6 vixav, Seow 
ait@ xabicat. In the first instancé only have our 
translators had the courage to retain the broken 
grammar of the original, ‘And e that overcometh... 
to him will I give,’ acting thus boldly perhaps because 
the intervening words partly obscure the irregularity. 
In the other two cases they have set the grammar 
straight; ‘Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar,’ ‘To him that overcometh will I grant to sit.’ 
Yet there was no sufficient reason for making a 
difference, and in all alike the English should have 
commenced as the Greek commences, ‘ He that over- 
cometh.’ 

Would it be thought overbold if I were to counsel 
the same scrupulous adherence to the form of the 
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original in a still more important passage? In Rev. 
i. 4 yapis vuiv Kal eipnvn azo [Tov] 6 ay Kal 6 Hy Kal 6 
épyouevos, the defiance of grammar is even more 
startling. It may be true that a cultivated Athenian 
could hardly have brought himself to write thus ; but 
certainly the fisherman of Galilee did not so express 
himself from mere ignorance of Greek, for such ig- 
norance as this supposition would assume must have 
prevented his writing the Apocalypse at all. In this 
instance at least, where the Apostle is dealing with the 
Name of names, the motive which would lead him to 
isolate the words from their context is plain enough. 
And should not this remarkable feature be preserved 
in our English Bible? If in Exod. iii. 14 the words 
run ‘I AM hath sent me unto you,’ may we not 
also be allowed to read here, ‘from HE THAT IS AND 
THAT WAS AND THAT IS TO COME’? Certainly the 
violation of grammar would not be greater in the 
English than it is in the Greek. 


§ 5. 


If the errors of grammar in our English Version 
are very numerous, those of dericography are not so 
frequent. Yet even here several indisputable errors 
need correction; not a few doubtful interpretations 
may be improved; and many vague renderings will 
gain by being made sharper and clearer. 
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Instances of zmpossible renderings occur ‘from time 
to time, though the whole number of these is not 
great. By impossible renderings I mean those cases 
in which our translators have assigned to a word 
a signification which it never bears elsewhere, and 
which therefore we must at once discard without 
considering whether it does or does not harmonize 
with the context. — : | 

Such for instance is the treatment of the par- 
ticles érs and #8» in occasional passages, where their 
‘meaning is interchanged in our Version; as in Mark 
xiii. 28 Otay avtns Hn 6 KAaSOS atradds yevnTat K.T.X. 
‘When her branch is yet tender,’ for ‘As soon as its 
branch is tender’ (the sign of approaching summer), 
and 2 Cor. i. 23 ovxérs 7rOov eis KopevOov, ‘I came not 
as yet unto Corinth,’ for ‘I came 7o more unto Corinth’ 
(I paid no fresh visit): or the rendering of ama€ in 
Heb. xii. 26 re Gmak éyd oelw, ‘Yet once more 1 
shake’: or of xal ydp in Matt. xv. 27 vai, Kupue, xat 
yap Ta Kuvapta écOie, ‘Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat.’ 
And, when we turn from particles to nouns and 
verbs, examples will not fail us. Such are the ren- 
derings of aveyrios in Col. iv. 10 ‘ Marcus, séster’s son 
to Barnabas’ (6 averucs BapvaBa) for cousin: of b&- 
vorrwptves in Jude 12 ‘Trees whose fruit withereth, 
‘without fruit (dévdpa POworwpiva adxapta), twice 
‘dead, plucked up by the roots,’ for ‘autumn trees 
‘without fruit, etc.’, where there appears to be a refer- 
ence to the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke xiii. 
6), and where at all events. the mention of the season 
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when fruit might be expected is significant!, while 
under any circumstances the awkward contradiction 
of terms in our English Version should have sug- 
gested some misgiving: of @prawBevewv in 2 Cor. ti. 14 
‘God which always causeth us to triumph (t@ qwav- 
tote OpiayPRevovte jyas) in Christ,’ for ‘leadeth us in 
triumph,’ where the image of the believer made cap- 
tive and chained to the car of Christ is most expres- 
sive, while the paradox of the Apostle’s thanksgiving 
over his own spiritual defeat and thraldom is at once 
significant and characteristic: and of srapeots in Rom. 
iii, 25 ‘To declare his righteousness for the remission 
of past sins (8sa tiv TWapecww THV TpoyeyovoTwy apap- 
tTnpatwv), for ‘by reason of the passing over of the 
former sins,’ where the double error of mistranslating 
Sua and of giving mdpeots the sense of adeois has 
entirely shattered the meaning, and where the context 


1 Strange to say, the earliest Versions all rendered ¢@worwpwa 
correctly. Tyndale’s instinct led him to give what I cannot but think 
the right turn to the expression; ‘Trees with out frute at gadringe 
{gathering] time,’ z. ¢. at the season when fruit was looked for ; I cannot 
agree with Abp. Trench (p. 125), who maintains that ‘Tyndale was 
feeling after, though he has not grasped, the right translation’, and 
himself explains ¢@:vorwpiwd, dkxapra, as ‘mutually completing one 
another, ‘zuithout leaves, without fruit.” Tyndale was followed by Cover- 
dale and the Great Bible. Similarly Wycliffe has ‘hervest trees without 
fruyt,’ and the Rheims Version ‘Trees of autumne, unfruiteful’, The 
earliest offender is the Geneva Testament which gives ‘corrupt trees 
and without frute,’ a rendering adopted also in the Geneva Bible. The 
Bishops’ Bible strangely combines both renderings, ‘trees withered 
[POlvew] at fruite geathering [owrwpa] and without fruite’; which is 
explained in the margin ‘Trees withered in Autumne when the fruite 
harvest is, and so the Greke woord importcth’, while at the same time 
other alternative interpretations are given. | 
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implies that this signal manifestation of God’s right- 
eousness was vouchsafed, not because the sins were 
forgiven, but because they were only overlooked for 
the time without being forgiven’. Other examples 
again are ovAayoryelv in Col. ii. 8 un tis Vuas Eotas 6 
ovrayuryov ‘Lest any man spoil you,’ for ‘ make spoil 
of you,’ ‘carry you off as plunder’: wpofiBafew in 
Matt. xiv. 8 mpoBiBacbcioa vid Tov pytpds auras, 
‘Being Jdefore instructed by her mother,’ for ‘being 
put forward, urged, by her mother,’ for there is no 
instance of this temporal sense of the preposition in 
this compound: érepatrnpua in 1 Pet. iii. 21 ‘The an- 
swer of a good conscience toward God, for ‘the 
question, where the word may mean a fetition but 
certainly cannot mean an answer: éixavopata in 
Rom. ii. 26 ‘If the circumcision keep the righteous- 
ness of the law,’ for ‘the ordinances of the law’: 
Twpovv, mwpwots, in the Epistles (Rom. xi. 7, 25, 
2 Cor. iii. 14, Eph. iv. 18), where they are always 
rendered ‘blind, blindness,’ though correctly trans- 
lated in the Gospels (Mark iii. 5, vi. 52, John xii. 40) 
‘harden, hardness®.’ 


1 An alternative sense of wdpeowy is given in the margin, ‘or passing 
over’; but this is not sufficient to elicit the right meaning without also 
correcting the rendering of dd. 

3 This illustrates the incongruity which results from assigning different 
parts of the New Testament to different persons. In the instance before 
us however a compromise is effected by marginal alternatives. In Mark 
iii. 5 the margin has ‘or blindness’; in Rom. xi. 7, 25, Eph. iv. 18, 
‘or hardened’, ‘ov hardness’. In the other passages there is no margin 
in the edition of 1611. 
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In some cases the wrong rendering of our trans- 
lators arose from a false derivation, which was gener- 
ally accepted in their age. Thus axépaios is rendered 
‘harmless’ (from «épas, xepatfw) Matt. x. 16, Phil. 
ii. 15, instead of ‘simple, pure, sincere,’ (from «epav- 
vupt ‘to mix, adulterate’), though in Rom. xvi. 19. 
it is correctly given. So also épi@ea is taken to 
mean ‘strife, contention’ (Rom. ii. 8, 2 Cor. xii. 20, 
Gal. v. 20, Phil. i. 17, ii. 3, James iii. 14, 16) from its 
supposed connexion with épis; whereas its true deri- 
vation is from épiAos ‘a hired partisan’, so that it 
denotes ‘party-spirit?. And again in Jude 12 ottoi 
eiow év Tais ayatrais Uuav amtdades ‘ These are spots 


in your feasts of charity’, omtAades ‘rocks’ is trans- 


lated as if omtdot ‘spots’*; our translators having 


1 Jn Matt. x. 16 however the margin has ‘or simple’, and in Phil. ii. 
15 ‘or sincere.’ 

3 At least this is the view taken by modern commentators almost 
universally ; but it does not seem to me certain that om:A\ddes here 
cannot mean ‘spots’; for (1) All the early Versions connect it with 
this root, translating it either as a substantive ‘stains’, or as an adjective 
‘polluted’. This is the case with the Old and the Revised Latin, with 
both the Egyptian Versions, and with the Philoxenian Syriac, nor have 
I noticed a single one which renders it ‘rocks’, (2) As omtdos (or 
omtdos), which generally signifies a ‘spot’ or ‘stain’, sometimes has the 
sense ‘a rock’, so conversely it is quite possible that omsAds ‘a rock’ 
should occasionally exchange its ordinary meaning for that of om?Xos. 
(3) In one of the Orphic poems, Lith. 614 xardorixrov omidddecot rup- 
opow Nevxais Te pedawopévats xAoeEpais re, it has this sense; and, though 
this poem was apparently not written till the fourth century, still it 
seems highly improbable that the writer should have derived this sense 
of the word solely from S. Jude. If he did so, it only shows how 
fixed this interpretation had become before his time. (4) The extreme 
violence of the metaphor ‘rocks in your feasts of charity’ is certainly not 
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doubtless been influenced by the parallel passage 
2 Pet. ii. 13 oatiroe Kal’ payor évtpudartes ev tais 
atrarais avtav, ‘ Spots are they and blemishes, sport- 
ing themselves with their own deceivings*.’ The last 
example of this class of errors, which I shall take, 
is the surname of Simon the Apostle, ‘the Canaanite.’ 
The correct form of the word is Kavavaios, not Kava- 
vitns, in both passages where it occurs (Matt. x. 4, 
Mark iii. 18); but the latter stood in the text which out 
translators had before them. Yet this false reading 
certainly should not.have misled them, for Xavavaios, 
the word for the Canaanite in the LXxX and in Matt. 
XV. 22, is even farther from Kavavirns than from Kava- 
vaios. The parallel passages in S. Luke (Luke vi. 15, 
Acts i. 13) point to the fact that this surname is the 
Aramaic word Kanan, }&JD, corresponding to the 
Greek %jA@tTs ‘the Zealot®’; and this being so, it is 


favourable to the interpretation which it is proposed to substitute. And 
(5), though this argument must not be pressed, yet the occurrence 
of gmidce kal wapuor in the parallel passage (2 Pet. ii. 13) must be allowed 
some weight in determining the sense of s7Addes here. 

1 T have quoted the passage as it stands ip the received text év rats 
drdracs, but éy rats aydmas is read by Lachmann and Tregelles, as in 
Jude 12. 

2 See Ewald Gesch. des V. Isr. V. p. 322, Derembourg ZL’ Histoire de 
la Palestine p. 238. This isa common termination of names of sects 
when Grecized; e.g. ‘Aootdatos, Papicaios, Zaddovxatos, ’Eocaios 
(Hegesipp. in Euseb. . Z. iv. 23). This fact seems to have escaped 
Meyer when he points to the termination as showing that Kavavatos 
denotes the name of a place and thus exhibits a false tradition, while 
the true account is preserved in the {nAwrys of S. Luke. Indeed the 
formation of Kavavatos from Kanan is exactly analogous to that of 
@apicaios from Pharish or ’AoowSatos from Hhasid. Meyer confesses 
himself at a loss to name any place to which he can refer Kavavatos. 
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‘somewhat strange that our translators should have gone 
‘astray on the word, seeing that the Greek form for 
*3y35 ‘Canaanite’ is invariably spelt correctly with a 
-X corresponding to Cap, and not with a K correspond- 
ing to Koph, The earlier Versions however all suppose 
the word to involve the name of a place, though they 
do not all render it alike. Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
the Great Bible have ‘Simon of Cane’ or ‘Cana’; the 
Geneva Testament (1557) has ‘of Canan’ in the one 
place, and ‘of Cane’ in the other; the Geneva Bible 
‘Cananite’ in both. The Bishops’ Bible, so far as I 
have observed, first prints the word with a double @ 
(Matt. x. 4), thus fixing the reference to Canaan’, 


_ In the Peshito, Kavavatos is translated ~Zsiin, but Xavavatos 


ZI SIA » where the difference of the initial letter and the insertion 
-of the a. in the latter word show that in this Version the forms were 


not confounded. 

1 To this list of false derivations some would add xardvvéts in Rom. 
xi. 8, where mveijua xaravitews is rendered ‘the spirit of s/uméer’, 
though with the marginal alternative remorse; but I doubt whether 
Abp. Trench is right in saying (p. 118) that ‘our translators must have 
derived xardyvéts from vuordfew, as many others have done.’ The fact 
is that xaraviccew, xardyvéis, are frequently used in the Lxx to 
translate words denoting heavy sleep, silence, amazement, and the like, 
e.g. Levit. x. 3, Ps. iv. 5, xxx. 13, xxxv. 15, Is. vi. 5, Dan. x. 9; and 
in the very passage to which S. Paul here refers, Is. xxix. 10, xardvvéis - 
represents the Hebrew MO TW ‘deep sleep’, The idea of numbness is 
the connecting link between pricking, wounding, and stupor, heavy sleep. 
Fritzsche (Rom. U1. p. 538 sq.) has an important excursus on the word, 
but is not always happy in his explanation of the Lxx renderings. The 
earlier English Versions generally adopted the more literal meaning of 
xaravuits. Thus Wycliffe and the Rheims Version have ‘compunction’ 
after the Vulgate; Tyndale, Coverdale, and the Great Bible ‘ unquiet- 
ness’; the Bishops’ Bible ‘remorse’, with the marginal] note ‘That is, 
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There are other passages where, though the word 
itself will admit the meaning assigned to it in our 
Version, and so this meaning cannot be called im- 
possible, yet the context more or less decidedly fa- 
vours another sense. Examples belonging to this 
class are James iii. 5 id00 Griyor [I]. nAixov] trip nALeny 
vAnv avarret, ‘Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth, where the literal meaning of vAn is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to the philosophical, and where 
it is most strange that our translators having the 
correct word ‘wood’ present to their minds should 
have banished it to the margin: Matt. xxvi. 15 éorn- 
cay avT@ TpLdxovta apyvpta, ‘They covenanted with him 
for thirty pieces of silver,’ where the passage in Zech- 
ariah (xi. 12 ‘They wezghed for my price thirty pieces 
of silver,’ LxXx éornoav) to which the Evangelist 
alludes ought to have led to the proper rendering of 
the same word here, ‘weighed unto him’: Heb. ii. 19 
ov yap Sirov ayyékov émidapBaverat GddA oTréppatos 
"ABpaau émiriapBavera, ‘He took not on him the 
nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of 
Abraham, where the context suggests the more 
natural meaning of émtdapBavecbat ‘ To take hold of 
for the purpose of supporting or assisting’ (comp. 
ver. 18 BonOjcat); Mark iv. 29 Gray wrapad@ 0 Kapmros, 
pricking and unquietnesse of conscience’. The Geneva Testament (1557) 
is as usual the innovator, rendering the word ‘heavy sleep’. For this 
the Geneva Bible substitutes ‘slumber’, but with a margin ‘or pricking’. 

The reasons why I do not class émovotos among these words, in 


which a mistaken derivation has led to a wrong translation, will be given 
in the Appendix. 
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‘When the fruit is drought forth, where the right 
meaning vz~e is given in the margin: Acts ii. 3 
StapepiCopevar yA@ooat wael tupos, ‘Cloven tongues as 
of fire, where the imagery and the symbolism, not 
less than the tense, suggest a differerit rendering of 
StapepiCouevat, parting asunder: 2 Cor. iv. 4 eis TO 
Bn avyacat [avrois] Tov dwticpov Tov evayyediou, ‘ Lest 
the light of the Gospel...should shine unto them,’ 
where indeed the fault was not with the translators 
but with the reading, since having avrois in their text 
they had no choice but to translate the words so; 
but when avrofs is struck out (as it should be), a 
different sense ought perhaps to be given to avyacat, 
‘That they might not dehold the light,’ etc. Another 
and a very important example of this class of errors 
is the rendering of mais in Acts iii. 13, 26, iv. 27, 30, 
where it is translated ‘son’ or ‘child’ in place of 
‘servant’, thus obliterating the connexion with the 
prophetic announcement of the ‘servant of the Lord’ 
in Isaiah?. It is not here, as elsewhere, the Sonship, 
but the ministry, on which the Apostles dwell. In 
Matt. xii. 18, where the prophecy itself (Isai. xlii. 1) is 
quoted and applied to our Lord, the words are rightly 
translated, ‘Behold I send my servant’; and indeed 
when confronted with the original no one would think 
of rendering it otherwise. Other instances again are 
the rendering of aipecy in John i. 29 Gaipwy Thy apaptiav 
tov Kocpov, ‘Which taketh away the sin of the world,’ 


1 See especially Trench Authorized Version, p. 69. 
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where the marginal reading deareth should probably 
be substituted in the text; and similarly of avevey- 
«ety in Heb. ix. 28, 1 Pet. ii. 24 aveveyxety apaprias, 
‘To dear the sins, where the true idea is not that of 
sustaining a burden, but of raising upon the cross. 
So again the rendering of dywOev in John iii. 3, 7, 
yevunOnvat avwMev should be ‘born from above’ and 
not ‘born anew,’ as a later passage, ver. 31 6 dvwOev: 
épxomevos, seems to show (comp. xix. 11). On the 
other hand, it is not certain whether Baorafew 
means ‘to carry off, to steal’ in John xii. 6 rad Bad- 
Aoueva €Bactavev, or whether the English Version 
. ‘bare what was put therein’ should stand. 

In another class of words the English rendering, 
while it cannot be called incorrect, is vague or in- 
adequate, so that the exact idea of the original is not 
tepresented or the sharpness of outline is blurred. 
This defect will be most obvious in metaphors. For 
instance in Rom. vi. 12, where 67Aa addsxias is ren- 
dered ‘zustruments of unrighteousness,’ instead of 
arms or weapons (which however is given as an alter- 
native in the margin), we fail to recognise the image 
of military service rendered to Sin, as a great king 
(ver. 12 7 Bacirevérw) who enforces obedience (v7a- 
xovew) and pays his soldiery in the coin of death 
(ver. 23 Ta Oravia TIS apaptias Oavatos). Again the 
rendering of Col. ii. § tua thy takw nal rd orepéwpa 
Tns eis Xpiotov Tictews vua@v, ‘Your order and the 
stedfastness of your faith in Christ, fails to suggest 
the idea of the close phalanx arrayed for battle, which 
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is involved’ in the original’; and similarly in 2 Cor. 
X. 5 wav Upopa eratpomevoy Kata THS YyverEews TOD 
@eod our translators in rendering the words ‘ Every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge 
of God,’ appear not to have seen that this expression 
continues the metaphor of the campaign (o7pateve- 
peGa) and the fortresses (dyup@para) in the context, 
and that the reference is to the siege works thrown 
wp for the purpose of attacking the faith. Again the 
metaphor of xatavapxav is very inadequately given: 
in 2 Cor. ix. 9 ‘I was chargeable to no man, and in 
xii. 13, 14 ‘I was not, I will not be, durdensome 
fo any one’: and the ‘thorn in the flesh’ in the 
English Version of 2 Cor. xii. 7 has suggested inter- 
pretations of S. Paul’s malady, which the original 
gxoroy ‘a stake’ does not countenance, and is almost 
as wide of the mark as the Latin stimulus carnis 
which also has led to much misunderstanding. These 
are a few instances out of many, which might be 
given, where a metaphor has suffered from inade- 
quate rendering. 

Other examples also, where no metaphor is in- 
volved, might be multiplied. Thus in Matt. ix. 16, 
Mark ii. 21, it is difficult to see why our translators 
should have abandoned the natural expression ‘un- 
dressed cloth, which occurs in the Geneva Testa- 
ment, as a rendering of paxos dyvadov, for ‘new 
cloth,’ contenting themselves with putting ‘raw or 


1: Mace. ix. 14 eldev’Tov8as 87 Baxxldns xal rd orepéwua Tis 
wapepBorys év tots degcols. 
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unwrought’ in the margin. In Matt. xxvi. 36, Mark’ 
xiv. 32, we read in the English Version of ‘a place - 
called Gethsemane’ ; the Greek however is not y@pos 
but ywpiov, not a place but ‘a parcel of ground’ (as 
it is rendered in John iv. 5), an enclosure, a field or 
garden, and thus corresponds more closely to «pas 
by which S. John describes the same locality though 
_ without mentioning the name (xviii. 1). In Acts 
i. 3 Omtavopevos avtots should not have been trans- 
lated ‘being seex of them,’ for the emphatic word 
omravecGai, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament, expresses much more than this, and 
‘showing himself unto them’ would be a better though 
still an inadequate rendering. In Rom. ii. 22 6 Bde- 
Avooopevos TA eldwra tepoovaAcis the inconsistency of 
the man who plunders a heathen temple while pro- 
fessing to loathe an idol, is lost by the rendering 
‘dost thou commit sacrilege’; and indeed it may be 
suspected that our translators misapprehended the 
force of ‘epoavAeis, more especially as in most of the 
earlier Versions it was translated ‘robbest God of 
his honour. In Acts xiv. 13 ‘Then the priest of 
Jupiter which was before the city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates,’ the English reader inevit- 
ably thinks of the city-gates; but as the Greek has 
muXavas, not 7vAas, the portal or gateway or vestibule 
of the temple is clearly meant. This was seen by 
Tyndale, who quaintly translates it ‘the church-porch.’ 
In Acts xvii. 29, S. Paul addressing an audience of 
heathen philosophers condescends to adopt the lan- 
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guage familiar to them, and speaks of 7d Ociov—an 


expression which does not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament; but in the English rendering ‘God- 
head’ this vague philosophical term becomes con- 
crete and precise, as though it had been @eorns in 
the original. In the Acts xiii. 50 and elsewhere ot 
oePopuevot, ai ceBouevat, by which S. Luke always means 
‘ proselytes, worshippers of the one God,’ are trans- 
lated ‘devout’, and hence the strange statement 
(which must perplex many an English reader) that 
‘the Jews stirred up the devout and honourable 
women....and raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas.’ In 2 Cor. xiii. 11 xataptifecOe is ren- 
dered ‘be perfect; and in the oth verse thy vudv 
Kataptiow ‘your perfection, but the context shows 
that in these parting injunctions S. Paul reiterates 
the leading thought of the Epistles, exhorting the 
Corinthians to compose theiw differences: and this is 
the meaning of 1 Cor.i. 10 nre S¢€ KaTynpTiocpévos 
€v T® avT@ vol, where it is better rendered ‘that ye be 
perfectly joined together, etc. Lastly, in 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
Tit. i. 7, 47) wapowvoy is translated ‘not given to wine’ ; 
but in the first passage this idea is already expressed 
by vndadiov, and natural as the more obvious ren- 
dering might seem, the usage of wapowos elsewhere 
shows that it denotes ‘a brawler, ‘a guarrelsome 
person’ (which is the alternative meaning offered in 
the margin). 

I will close this section with an illustration, of 
which it is difficult to say whether we should more 
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properly class it under the head of lexicography or 
of grammar. 2aSPata is the Aramaic form of the 
Hebrew word for ‘a sabbath’ written out in Greek 
letters. Appearing in this form, it is naturally de- 
clined as a plural caSSara, caBBatrwv, but never- 
theless retains its proper meaning as a singular. 
How widely this form was known, and how strictly 
it preserved its force as a singular, will appear from 
Horace’s ‘ Hodie tricesima sabbata.”’ In our Version 
of the New Testament, whenever the meaning is un- 
mistakable it is translated as a singular (e.g. Matt. 
xii 1, 11, Mark i. 21, il. 23, ili, 2, Acts xiii, 14); 
but where the sense is doubtful a plural rendering 
is mostly preferred (e.g. Matt. xii. 5, 10, 12, Mark 
iii. 4). In all these cases however it is much better 
treated as a singular, in accordance with the sense 
which it bears in the same contexts; and in sucha 
passage as Col. ii. 16 év péper éoptns 4 veounvias 7 
caBBarwyr, the plural ‘ sabbath-days’ is obviously out 
of place, as co-ordinated with two singular nouns. 
The only passage in the New Testament where caf- 
Bara is distinctly plural is Acts xvii. 2 éwi capf- 
Bara tpia, where it is defined by the numeral. 


§ 6. 


_ Over and above the ordinary questions of trans- 
lation, there is a particular class of words which 
presents special difficulties and needs special atten- 
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tion. Proper names, official titles, technical terms, 
which, as belonging to one language and one nation, 
have no direct equivalents in another, must obviously 
be treated in an exceptional way. Are they to 
be reproduced as they stand in the original, or is 
the translator to give the terms most nearly cor- 
responding to them in the language of his version ? 
Is he to adopt the policy of despair, or the policy 
of compromise? Or may he invoke either principle 
according to the exigencies of the case? and, if so, 
what laws can be laid down to regulate his practice 
and to prevent caprice ? 

Of this.class of words, proper names are the least 
difficult to deal with; and yet even these occasion- 
ally offer perplexing problems. 

The general principles, on which our translators 
proceeded in this matter, are twofold. Furst, where 
no familiar English form of a name existed, they 
retained the form substantially as they found it. In 
other words they reproduced the. Hebrew or Chaldee 
form in the Old Testament and the Greek in the 
New. Secondly; where a proper name had been 
adopted into the English language and become natu- 
ralised there with some modification of form, or where 
the person or place was commonly known in English 
by a name derived from some other language, they 
adopted this English equivalent, however originated. 
Instances of English equivalents arrived at by the 
one process are, Eve, Herod, James, John, Jude, 
Luke, Magdalene, Mary, Peter, Pilate, Saul, Stephen, 
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Zebedee, Italy, Rome, etc.: of the other, Assyria, 
Ethiopia, Euphrates, Idumea, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Syria, etc, Artaxerxes, Cyrus, Darius, etc., for 
Asshur, Cush, Phrath, Edom, Aram-Naharaim, Pha- 
ras, Aram, etc., Arta-chshashta, Coresh, Daryavesh, 
etc., in the Old Testament’, the more familiar clas- 
sical forms being substituted for the less familiar 
Hebrew; and of Diana, Jupiter, Mercurius, for Ar- 
temis, Zeus, Hermes, in the New—the more familiar 
Latin being substituted for the less familiar Greek: 
while in some few cases, e.g. Egypt, Tyre’, etc., both 
modifying influences have been at work; the He- 
brew has been replaced by the Greek, and this again 
has been Anglicized in form. In the instructions 
given to our translators it was so ordered: ‘The 
names of the prophets and the holy writers with the 
other names of the text to be retained as nigh as 


_may be, according as they were vulgarly used.’ 


With these principles no fault can be found; 
but the result of their application is not always sa- 
tisfactory. Our translators are not uniformly con- 
sistent with themselves; and moreover time has very 
considerably altered the conditions of the problem as 
it presents itself now. 


1 In this however there is great inconsistency. ‘Thus we have Cush 
in Is. xi. 11, but Ethiopia in xviii. 1, etc.; Edom in Is. xi. 14, Ixiii. 1, 
but Idumea in xxxiv. 5, 6; Asshur in Hos. xiv. 4, but Assyria elsewhere 
in this same prophet; Javan in Is. lxvi. 19, but Greece or Grecia in 
the other prophets; and so with other words. 

2° Yet ‘Tyre’ and ‘Tyrus’ are employed indifferently, and without 
any rule, in the Old Testament. 
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(1) The frst of these principles, though it com- 
mends itself to our own age, was not allowed to pass 
unquestioned, when first asserted. At the era of 
the reformation, the persons mentioned in the Old 
Testament were commonly known (so far as they were 
known at all) through the Septuagint and Vulgate 
forms. Thus Ochosias stood for Ahaziah, Achab for 
Ahab, Sobna for Shebnah, Elias for Elijah, Eliseus 
for Elisha, Roboam for Rehoboam, Josaphat for 
Jehoshaphat, Abdias for Obadiah, and the like. In 
Coverdale’s Bible these forms are generally retained ; 
but in the later English Versions there is a tendency 
to substitute the Hebrew forms, or forms more nearly 
approaching to them. 

In the two Versions, which held the ground when 
our Authorized Version was set on foot—the Bishops’ 
Bible and the Geneva Bible—this tendency had 
reached the utmost limit which the English language 
seemed to allow. In Miinster’s Latin Bible indeed 
an attempt had been made to reproduce the Hebrew 
forms with exactness; and accordingly the names 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel there appear as 
Jesahiahu, Irmeiahu, and Iechezchel. This extreme 
point however was never reached by any of our 
English translators; but still in the Geneva Bible 
the names of the patriarchs are written Izhak and 
Iaakob, and in the Bishops’ Bible we meet with such 
forms as Amariahu, Zachariahu. 

This tendency was not left unassailed. Gregory 
Martin in his attack on the ‘English Bibles used 
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and authorised since the time of the schism,’ pub- 
lished at Rheims in 1582, writes as follows: 


Of one thing we can by no means excuse you, but it must 
savour vanity or novelty or both. As when you affect new 
strange words which the people are not acquainted withal, but 
it is rather Hebrew to them than English: pada ceuvds dvopa- 
¢ovres, as Demosthenes speaketh, uttering with great counte- 
nance and majesty. ‘Against him came up Nabuchadnezzar, 
King of Babel, 2 Par. xxxvi. 6, for ‘ Nabuchodonosor king of 
Babylon’; ‘Saneherib’ for ‘Sennacherib’; ‘Michaiah’s pro- 
phecy’ for ‘ Michzea’s’ ; ‘ Jehoshaphat’s prayer’ for ‘ Josaphat’s’ : 
‘Uzza slain’ for ‘Oza’; ‘when Zerubbabel went about to build 
the temple’ for ‘ Zorobabel’ ; ‘remember what the Lord did to 
Miriam’ for ‘ Marie,” Deut. xxxiv; and in your first! transla- 
tion ‘ Elisa’ for ‘Eliszeus’ ; ‘Pekahia’ and ‘Pekah’ for ‘Phaceia’ 
and ‘Phacee’; ‘Uziahu’ for ‘Ozias’; ‘Thiglath-peleser’ for 
‘Teglath-phalasar’ ; ‘Ahaziahu’ for ‘Ochozias’; ‘Peka son of 
Remaliahu’ for ‘Phacee son of Romelia.’ And why say you not 
as well ‘Shelomoh’ for ‘Salomoh,’ and ‘Coresh’ for ‘Cyrus,’ 
and so alter every word from the known sound and pronuncia- 
tion thereof? Is this to teach the people, when you speak 
Hebrew, rather than English? Were it goodly hearing (think 
you) to say for ‘Jesus’ ‘Jeshuah’; and for ‘Marie’ his mother 
‘Miriam’; and for ‘Messias’ ‘ Messiach’; and ‘ John’ ‘Jachan- 
nan’; and such-like monstrous novelties ? which you might as 
well do, and the people would understand you as well, as when 
your preachers say, ‘ Nabucadnezer King of Babel.’ 


‘To these charges Fulke gives this brief and sen- 
sible reply: 


1 i.e. The Great Bible, which was the first Bible in use after ‘the 
schism’; the edition to which Martin refers is that of 1562. The two 
Bibles, to which Martin’s strictures mostly apply, are the Genevan 
and the Bishops’, as being most commonly used when he wrote. See 
Fulke’s Defence, etc. p. 67 sq. 
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Seeing the most of the proper names of the Old Testament 
were unknown to the people before the Scriptures were read in 
English, it was best to utter them according to the truth of their 
pronunciation in Hebrew, rather than after the common corrup- 
tion which they had received in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
But as for those names which were known to the people out of 
the New Testament, as Jesus, John, Mary, etc., it had been folly 
to have taught men to sound them otherwise than after the 
Greek declination, in which we find them}. 


The attack however was so far successful, that the 
revisers who produced our Authorized Translation 
seem to have adopted in each case from the current 
Versions those forms which least offended the English 
eye or ear, even though farther removed from the 
Hebrew. Thus in the examples already given, they 
write Isaac, Jacob, in preference to Izhak, Jaakob 
of the Geneva Bible, and Amariah, Zachariah in pre- 
ference to Amariahu, Zachariahu of the Bishops’. 

With the general treatment of the Old Testament 
names I have no desire to find fault: perhaps the 
forms in our English Bible approach as nearly to the 
Hebrew as is desirable. But, when we compare the 
New Testament with the Old, some important ques- 
tions arise. 

In favour of retaining the old Septuagint and 
Vulgate forms in preference to introducing the He- 
brew, there was this strong argument ; that the same 
person thus appeared under the same name in the 
New Testament, as in the Old. The English reader 


1 Fulke’s Defence of the English Translations of the Bible, p. 588 sq. 
(Parker Society’s edition). 
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did not need to be informed that Eliseus was the 
same as Elisha, Ozias as Uzziah, Salathiel as Shealtiel, 
etc. Nowhe has not this advantage. Even supposing 
that the identity of persons is recognised, much uncon- 
scious misconception still remains in particular cases, 
It is very difficult for instance for an English reader, 
who has not read or thought on the subject, to realize 
the fact that the Elias, whom the Jews expected to 
appear in Messiah’s days, was not some weird myth- 
ical being, or some merely symbolical person, but 
the veritable Elijah who lived on earth, in flesh and 
blood, in the days of Ahab. ‘Let us just seek to 
realize to ourselves,’ says Archbishop Trench, ‘the 
difference in the amount of awakened attention 
among a country congregation, which Matt. xvii. 10 
would create, if it were read thus: “And his disci- 
ples asked him, saying, Why then say the Scribes 
that £/z7ah must first come?” as compared with what 
it now is likely to create.” And this argument 
applies, though in a less degree, to the scene of the 
transfiguration. It is most important, as the same 
writer has observed, to ‘keep vivid and strong the 
relations between the Old and New Testament in 
the minds of the great body of English hearers and 
readers of Scripture’ 

I imagine that few would deny the advantage of 
substituting the more familiar Old Testament names 
in such cases for the less familiar Septuagint forms 


1. Authorized Version, p. 41. 
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preserved in the New; but many more may question 
whether such a substitution is legitimate, and I ven- 
ture therefore to add a few words in defence of this 
reform which I should wish to see introduced. 

If at this point we were to invoke the second 
principle (which has been mentioned above and will 
be considered presently), that whenever a familiar 
English form of a name occurs, this shall be substi- 
tuted for the original, e.g. John for Ioannes, James 
for Iacobos, Mary for Mariam, this principle alone 
would justify the change which I am advocating. For, 
to our generation at least, the familiar English names 
of the Old Testament personages are Elijah, Elisha, 
Isaiah, etc.; and therefore on this ground alone the 
Greek forms Elias, Eliseus, Esaias, should give place 
to them. In the 16th and 17th centuries it might be 
a question between Esay, Esaie, Esaias, Isaiah; be- 
tween Abdy, Abdias, Obadiah; between Jeremy, Jere- 
mias, Jeremiah; between Osee, Oseas, Osea, Hosea 
(or Hoshea) ; between Sophony, Sophonia, Sophonias, 
Zephaniah ; between Aggeus, Haggeus, Haggai; and 
the like: but now long familiarity has decided irre- 
vocably in favour of the last forms in each case, and 
there is every reason why the less familiar modes of 
representing the names should give place to the more 
familiar. But, quite independently of this considera- 
tion of familiarity, we should merely be exercising 
the legitimate functions of. translators, if in most 
cases we were to return to the Old Testament forms. 
For (with very few exceptions) the Greek forms repre- 
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sent: the original names as nearly as the vocables 
and the genius of the Greek language permit; and 
in translating it is surely allowable to neglect the 
purely Greek features in the words. This applies 
especially to terminations, such as Jeremias, Jonas, Ma- 
nasses, for Jeremiah, Jonah, Manasseh; and in fact the 
name Elias itself is nothing more than ‘Elijah’ simi- 
larly formed, for the Hebrew word could not have 
been written otherwise in Greek. It applies also to 
the change of certain consonants. Thus a Greek 
had no choice but to represent the sk sound by a sim- 
ple s. Like the men of Ephraim, the Greeks could 
not frame to pronounce the word Shibboleth right; 
and it is curious to observe to what straits the Alex- 
andrian translator of the narrative in the book of 
Judges (xii. 5, 6) is driven in his attempt to render 
the incident into this language’. Remembering this, 
we shall at once replace Cis (Acts xiii. 21) by Kish’, 
and Aser (Luke ii. 36, Rev. vii. 6) by Asher; while the 
English reader will at length discover that the un- 
familiar Saron, connected with the history of A‘neas 
(Acts ix. 35), is the well-known Sharon of Old Tes- 
tament history. Combining this principle of change 
with the foregoing, we should restore Elisha in place 
of Eliseus. For the Hebrew gutturals again the Greeks 
had no equivalent, and were obliged either to omit 


1 He can only say elrov 8 ordxus [A has efrare 357 ovvOnua]: kal od 
wkarevOuve [A. kal karnuduvay] rot AaAjoa otirws. 

2 It is not easy to see why our translators should have written Cis, 
Core, rather than Kis, Kore. 
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-hem or to substitute the nearest sound which their 
- language afforded. On this principle they frequently 
represented the final Mf by an e’; and hence the forms 
‘ Core, Noe, which therefore we should without scruple 
replace by the more familiar Korah, Noah. In the 
middle of a word it was often represented by a y, 
while our Old Testament translators in this and other 
positions give an #4; and thus there is no reason why 
Rachab, Achaz, should stand in the New Testament 
for Rakab, Ahaz in the Old. Again, the fact that 
the aspirate, though pronounced, was never written in 
Greek should be taken into account ; and any diverg- 
ence from the Hebrew form which can be traced 
to this cause might be neglected; thus Agar, Eze- 
kias would be replaced by Hagar, Hezekiah, and 
Josaphat, Roboam, by Jehoshaphat, Rehoboam*. By 
adopting this principle of neglecting mere peculiari- 
ties and imperfections of the Greek in the repre- 
sentation of the Hebrew names, and thus endea- 
vouring to reproduce the original form which has 
undergone the modification, we should in almost 


1 The genealogies at the beginning of the Books of Chronicles in the 
 LXX offer very many instances of this change. Sometimes this final e 
represents an YJ or a /1. 

2 For ‘Padf8 (Heb. xi. 11, James ii. 25) our translators have boldly 
written ‘Rahab.’ While speaking of aspirates, it may be mentioned 
that in the edition of 1611 the normal spelling in the New Testament is 
‘Hierusalem’; the only exceptions which I have noticed being 1 Cor. 
xvi. 3, Gal. i. 17, 18, ii. 1, iv. 25, 26, Heb. xii. 22, and the headings of 
some chapters (e.g. Acts xxi, Rev. xxi), where ‘Ierusalem’ appears. 
On the other hand in the Old Testament it is ‘Ierusalem,’ though 
‘Hierusalem’ occurs in the heading of 2 Sam. xiv. 
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every important instance bring the names in the Old 
and New Testament into conformity with each other. 
A very few comparatively trifling exceptions would 
still remain, where the Greek form cannot be so ex- - 
plained. These might be allowed to stand; or if the 
identity of the person signified was beyond question 
(e.g. Aram and Ram), the Old Testament form 
might be replaced in the text, and the Greek form 
given in the margin. 

(2) The second of the two principles, which were 
enunciated above as guiding our English translators, 
also requires some consideration. 

Under this head the zuconsistency of our Author- 
ized Version will need correction, for it is incapable 
of defence. If the prophet was to be called Osee’ 


1 It may be questioned whether this word should be pronounced as a 
dissyllable, the double ¢ being regarded as an English termination as in 
Zebedee, Pharisee, etc.; or as a trisyllable, the word being considered 
as a reproduction of the Greek 'Qo7é. 

On the other hand there can, I think, be no doubt that the modern 
fashion of pronouncing the final e of Magdalene, as though it represented 
the 7 of the original, is erroneous. The word is far older than the 
translations made from the Greek in the 16th and 17th centuries, and 
came from the Latin. Though in the A.V. (1611) the spelling is 
always ‘Magdalene,’ yet in the earlier Versions it is indifferently 
Magdalen and Magdalene. Wycliffe writes it ‘Mawdeleyn’—a pronun-. 
ciation which has survived in the names of our Colleges and in the 
adjective ‘maudlin.’ There is no more reason for sounding the last 
letter in Magdalene, than in Urbane (Rom. xvi. 9). 

This last word is printed ‘ Urbane,’ in all the early editions of the 
A.V. which I have consulted (1611, 1612, 1617, 1629, 1630, 1637). 
On the other hand the earlier Versions without exception, so far as I 
have noticed, have ‘ Urban’ or ‘ Urbanus.’ In the Authorized Version 
(1611) these final e's were common; thus we find Hebrewe, Jewe, 
‘Marke, Romane, Samaritane, etc. 
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in the New Testament (Rom. ix. 26), there is no 
reason why he should have remained Hosea in the 
Old. If the country appears as Greece in Zechariah 
(ix. 13) and in the Acts (xx. 2), why should it be 
named Grecia in the book of Daniel (viii. 21, ‘x. 20, 
xi. 2)? If the inhabitants of this country are Greeks 
in the New Testament, why should they be Grecians 
in the old (Joel iii. 6)? If Mark is substituted for 
Marcus in some passages (Acts xii. 12, 25, 2 Tim. 
iv. 11), why should Marcus have been allowed to 
stand in others (Col. iv. 10, Philem. 24, 1 Pet. v. 13)? 
Nay, so far does this inconsistency go, that Jeremy 
and Jeremias occur in the same Gospel (Matt. ii. 17, 
xvi. 14): Luke and Lucas in two companion Epistles 
sent at the same time, from the same place, and to 
the same destination (Col. iv. 14, Philem. 24); and 
Timothy and Timotheus in the same chapter of the 
same Epistle (2 Cor. i. 1, 19). In all these cases the 
form which is zow the most familiar should be 
consistently adopted. This rule would substitute 
Jeremiah for Jeremy, but on the other hand it would 
prefer Mark to Marcus. At the same time both 
Cretes (Acts ii. 11) and Cretians (Tit. 1. 12) would dis- 
appear, and Cretans take their place. 


1 In the New Testament ‘Grecian’ is reserved for ‘EAAnvior?}s, while 
‘Greek’ represents "EAAnv. ‘This distinction is good, as far as it goes; 
but in order to convey any idea to an English reader ‘EAA nnor7js should 
be translated by ‘Grecian Jew’ or by some similar phrase. 

As “Edy is translated ‘Gentile’ without hesitation elsewhere (e. g. 
1 Cor. x. 32, xii. 13), it is strange that this rendering is not adopted 
for ‘E\Anvis, where it would have avoided an apparent contradiction, 
Mark vii. 26 ‘A Greek, a Syrophenician by nation.’ 
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This principle, if consistently carried out, would 
rule one very important example. Familiar usage, 
which requires that the name JESUS should be re- 
tained when it designates the most sacred: Person of 
all, no less imperatively demands that Foshua shall 
be substituted when .the great captain of Israel and 
conqueror of Palestine is intended. For the same 
reason we speak of the Patriarch as ¥acob and the 
Apostle as ames; of the sister of Moses as Mirzam, 
and the mother of the Lord as Mary. It so happens 
that both the passages in which the name Jesus de- 
signates the Israelite captain (Acts vii. 45, Heb. iv. 8) 
are more or less obscure either from difficulties in the 
context or from defects of translation; and the endless 
confusion, which is created in the minds of the un- 
educated by the retention of this form, is a matter of 
everyday experience. 

This last example leads me to speak of another 
point. There can be little doubt that, when the same 
person ts intended, the same form should be adopted 
throughout. But what should be done, when the 
name which has a familiar English form applies to 
unfamiliar persons? Thus the English Fohkx corre- 
sponds to the Greek "Iwavns or "Iwavvns, and to the 
Hebrew Fchohanan or Fohanan (YIN or fIM). 
Are we then in every case to substitute John, where 
either the Greek or the Hebrew form occurs? No 
one would think of displacing John the Baptist, or 
John the son of Zebedee, or John surnamed Mark. 
But what are we to do with the Old Testament per- 
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sonages bearing this name? What with those who 
are mentioned in S. Luke’s genealogy, where appa- 
rently the name occurs more than once in forms more 
or less disguised (ili. 24 (7), 27, 30)? What with 
John i. 43, xxi. 15, 16, 17, where our English Version 
gives ‘Simon son of Jona,’ but where the true reading 
in the original is doubtless "Iwavov? Ido not know 
that any universal rule can be laid down; but pro- 
bably the practice, adopted by our translators, of re- 
producing the name when it occurs in the Hebrew 
form, and translating it when in the Greek, would be 
generally, approved. Yet perhaps an exception might 
be made of John i. 43, xxi. 15, 16, 17, where it is ad- 
visable either in the text or in the margin to show 
the connexion of form with the Bapiwva of Matt. xvi. 
177, Again, in the English Version there is the 


1 This form "Iwvd may represent two distinct Hebrew names: (1) 731° 
‘A dove’, the prophet’s name, Jonah: (2) {3M\* ‘The grace of Jehovah,’ 
Johanan or John. This last is generally written ‘Iwavdy or Iwdyys (the 
form ‘Iwavvns with the double » has inferior support). Contracted it 
becomes "Iwvdy or "Iwvd, the first a being liable to be slurred over in 
pronunciation, because the Hebrew accent falls on the last syllable. 
For ‘Iwvdy see 1 Chron, xii. 12 (A, Iwav &), xxvi. 3 (A), Neh. vi. 18 
(B), Ezra x. 6 (S corr. from Twavayv), « Esdr. ix. 1 (B), Luke iii. 27 
(v. 1.), iii. 30 (v. 1); for Iwvd, 2 Kings xxv. 23 (B), Luke iii. 30 (v. 1.). 
Thus the vids "Iwavov of S. John is equivalent to the Bapmwyd of S. 
Matthew. The longer form of the name of S. Peter’s father was pre- 
served also in the Gospel of the Hebrews, as we learn from a marginal 
note in an early cursive MS (see Tischendorf, otit. Cod. Sin. p. 58) 
on Matt. xvi. 17 Bapiwyd rd “Iovdaitkdy vié "Iwdvyvov; and in an extant 
fragment inserted in the Latin translation of Origen 72 Afatt. xix. 19 
(111. p. 671 sq. ed. Delarue), but omitted in the Greek, we read 
‘Simon fili Joanne, facilius est camelum etc.’ From not understanding 
that the two are forms of the same name, some harmonizer devised the 
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greatest confusion in the forms of ‘another name, Fu- 
dah, Fudas, fuda, Fude. Thus the patriarch is called 
both F¥uda and Fudah in the same context (Heb. vii. 
14, viii. 8), and Fades and Fuda in parallel narratives 
(Matt. i. 2, 3; Luke iii. 33): and again, the brother of 
Jesus is called Fudas in one Evangelist (Matt. xiii. 
55) and ¥uda in another (Mark vi. 3). The principle 
of familiarity suggests Fude for the writer of the 
Epistle; Fudahk for the patriarch and the tribe and 
country named from him; and Fudas for Iscariot and 
for the other less known persons bearing the name; 
while Juda, which occurs for the patriarch or tribe 
(Luke iii. 33, Heb. vii. 14, Rev. v. 5, vii. 5) and the 
country (Matt. ii. 6, Luke i. 39), as well as for other 
unknown persons (Luke iii. 26, 30), ought to disappear 
wholly. And so far as regards Judah and Judas, it 
would be well to follow this principle; but, when the 
name is used of the author of the Epistle, though 
Jude might (if it were thought fit) be retained in the 
title, yet Judas should be substituted for Jude in the 
opening verse, so as not to preclude the identification 
of this person with the Lord’s brother (which is highly 
probable), or again with his namesake in S. Luke’s 


statement which we find in a list of Apostles preserved in the Paris 
MSS Reg. 1789, 1026 (quoted by Cotelier, Patr. Apost. 1. p. 275), Iérpos 
kal’ Avodpéas ddedgol, éx rarpos ‘Iwva, unrpos Iwavva, or as it is otherwise 
read éx marpés "Iwavvov, pytpds "Iwvas. . Our Lord seems to allude to 
the meaning of the word in Matt. xvi. 17 ‘Blessed art thou Simon 
Bar Jona (Son of the Grace of God), for flesh and blood did not reveal 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.’ There is probably a 
similar allusion in all the passages in S. John. 
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lists of the Apostles (which has commended itself to 
many). 

An error greater than any hitherto mentioned is 
the rendering of the female name Euodia (Evod/ay 
Phil. iv. 2) by the masculine Euodias’; while con- 
versely it seems probable that we should render the 
name 'lovviay, one of S. Paul’s kinsfolk, who was 
‘noted among the Apostles’ (Rom. xvi. 7), by Junias 
(z.é. Junianus), not Junia. 

_ Whether in certain cases a name should be re- 
tained or translated, will be a matter of question; 
but no defence can be offered for the inconsistency of 
retaining ‘Areopagus’ in Acts xvii. 19 and rendering 
‘it ‘Mars-hill’ three verses below. Nor again is there 
any reason why xpaviov rczos should be translated 
©A (or the) place of a skull’ in three Gospels (Matt. 
XXvii. 23, Mark xv. 22, John xix. 17), and o tczos 
0 KaXoupevos kpaviov ‘The place which is called Ca/- 
vary’ in the fourth (Luke xxiii. 33)", In all places 
where it is possible, the practice of rendering seems to 
. be preferable; and by the ‘Three Taverns’ a fresh 
touch is added to the picture of S. Paul’s journey 
(Acts xxviii. 15), which would have been yet more 
vivid if consistently therewith our translators had ren- 
dered ’Amzriov Pcpov ‘The Market of Appius, as it 
stands in the Geneva Version. 


1 See above, p. 128. 

* The word ‘Jewry,’ which was common in the older Versions for 
Judah or Judza, has almost disappeared in the Authorized Version of 
the New Testament, but still remains in two passages (Luke xxiii. §, 
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The question between translation and reproduc- 
tion becomes more important when we turn from 
proper names to official titles and technical terms, 
such as weights, measures, and the like. In the Old 
Testament our translators have frequentiy adopted 
the former principle, e.g. bath, cor, ephah, etc.: in the 
New, they almost universally adhere to the latter. 

In a Version which aims at being popular rather 
than literary, the latter course seems to be amply jus- 
tified’. Yet, when the principle is conceded, the ap- 
plication is full of difficulty. The choice very often 
lies between giving a general expression which con- 
veys no very definite idea, and adopting some tech- 
nical term which is precise enough to the English 
ear but suggests a conception more or less at vari- 
ance with the original. 

How, for instance, are we to treat av@vmaros? 


John vii. 1). In Dan. v. 13 ‘The children of the captivity of Judah, 
whom the king my father brought out of Jewry’, the same word in the 
original is rendered both ‘Judah’ and ‘Jewry’. 

1 At all events, whichever course is adopted, it should be carried out 
consistently. Thus there is no reason why ‘Pa8fi should be sometimes 
reproduced in the English Version (Matt. xxiii. 7, 8, John i. 39, 50, 
iii. 2, 26, vi. 25) and sometimes rendered ‘Master’ (Matt. xxvi. 25, 49, 
Mark ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45, John iv. 31, ix. 2, xi. 8), or in like manner 
why ‘Paffovrl, which only occurs twice, should be once translated 
‘Tord’ (Mark x. 51) and once retained (Joh. xx. 16). 

In the same way the word rdexa, which is generally rendered ‘ Pass- 
over’, is represented once and once only by ‘Easter’ (Acts xii. 4). 
This is a remnant of the earlier Versions in which wdexa is commonly 
translated so, even in such passages as Luke xxii. 1 9 éopry rw agvuwr 
4 Aeyoutvn wdoxa ‘which is called Easter’, where however the Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles substitute ‘ Passover’. 
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Wycliffe reproduced the Latin ‘proconsul’. The 
earlier Versions of the Reformed Church generally 

give ‘ruler of the county,’ ‘ruler’. The Authorized 
~ Version adopts the rendering of the Geneva and 
Bishops’ Bibles, ‘deputy of the country’, ‘deputy’, 
This last has now nothing to recommend it. In the 
16th century, when the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
styled Deputy, the word would convey a sufficiently 
precise idea; but now it suggests a wrong concep- 
tion, if itsuggests any atall. What sense, for instance, 
can an English reader attach to the words ‘ The law 
is open, and there are deputies’ (Acts xix. 38), which 
in the Authorized Version are given as the rendering 
of aydpatot ayovrat’ nai dvOvmaroi eicw? The term 
which in the 19th century corresponds most nearly 
to the deputy of 16th is Ueutenant-governor, and in- 
deed the Geneva Testament did in one passage (Acts 
XVili. 12) translate av@umatos by ‘lieutenant of the 
country’, but this rendering was dropped in the Ge- 
neva Bible, and not taken up again. To this pre- 
cise language however exception might be taken; 
and if so, we should be obliged to fall back on some 
general term,.such as ‘governor, ‘chief-magistrate,’ 
or the like. With the rendering of ypapuparteds, ‘ town- 
clerk,’ in Acts xix. 35, I should not be disposed to 

1 Why the slovenly translation ‘the law is open’ should have been 
allowed to remain it is difficult to see. In the margin our translato s 
suggest ‘the court days are kept’. They would have earned our 
gratitude if in this and other cases they had acted with more boldness . 


and placed in the text the more ccrrect renderings which they have been a 
content to suggest in the margin. 


L2 
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find fault, for it is difficult to suggest a more exact 
equivalent. In the context of the same passage how- 
ever (ver. 31) an English reader would not under- 
stand that the ‘vz/ers of Asia’ were officers appointed 
to preside at the festivals, and perhaps ‘ presidents of 
Asia’ might be substituted with advantage (for the 
word occurs in the English Bible), though it is im- 
possible entirely to remove an obscurity which exists 
also in the Greek ’Aciapyns. In Rom. xvi. 23 the 
substitution of ‘treasurer’ for ‘chamberlain’ in the 
rendering of 6 oixovoyos Ths moAews would be an im- 
provement; for ‘treasurer’ again is a good Biblical 
word, and we do not use ‘chamberlain’ to describe 
such an officer as is here intended’. 

On the whole however the rendering of official 
titles in our Version is fairly adequate and cannot be 
much improved. If there is occasionally some incon- 
sistency and want of method, as for instance when 
xiriapyos is translated ‘chief-captain’ and éxarovrap- 
“os reproduced as ‘centurion’ in the same context? 
(Acts xxi. 31, 32, Xxli, 24—26, xxiii. 17—23), still 
these renderings have established a prescriptive right, 
and an adequate reason must be shown for disturb- 
ing them. In Acts xvi. 35, 38, paSdovyor ‘lictors’ 
is well rendered ‘sergeants’; and in xxvili. 16 the 
translation of ortpatomedapyns, the prefectus pretorio, 


1 Wycliffe has ‘treasurer’: the Rheims Version ‘cofferer’: while 
the Versions of the Reformed Church render it ‘chamberlain’. 

4 Some of the older Versions translate the words ‘upper’ or ‘high 
captain,’ and ‘under captain,’ respectively. 
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as ‘captain of the guard’ is a great improvement on 
the less precise renderings of the earlier Versions; 
‘chief-captain of the host’ (Tyndale, Great Bible, Bi- 
shops’), ‘chief-captain’ (Coverdale), ‘general captain’ 
(Geneva); and with the addition of one word might 
very well stand, ‘chief-captain (or captain-general) of 
the guard.’ On the other hand in Mark vi. 27 ove- 
xouXatwp, which signifies ‘a soldier of the guard’, 
should not have been rendered ‘executioner’ (in the 
earlier Versions it is ‘hangman’), for this term de- 
scribes a mere accident of his office. 

But if official titles are on the whole fairly ren- 
dered, this is not the case with another class of tech- 
nical terms, denoting coins, weights, and measures. 

As regards coins, the smaller pieces are more ade- 
quately translated than the larger. No better ren- 
dering than ‘mite’ is possible for Xezror, or than ‘ far- 
thing’ for xodpayrns ‘quadrans’; and the relation of 
the two coins is thus preserved (Mark xii. 42 Xerra 
dv0, 6 éotiv Kodpavrns). But from this point the inade- 
quacy and inconsistency begin. Why accapioy, the 
late Greek diminutive used for the as, of which there- 
fore the xodpavrns is a fourth part, should still be 
translated a farthing’ (which elsewhere represents 
xodpavTns) rather than a jenny, it is difficult to see 
(Matt. x. 29, Luke xii. 6). And, as we advance in 
the scale, the disproportion between the value of the 


1 In Matth. x. 29 the Geneva Testament (1557) had rendered 
docdptoy by a half-penny (as Wycliffe), and similarly vo doodpia in 
Luke xii. 6 by a genny. The rest give it a farthing, as in the A. V. 
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original coin and the English substitute increases. 
Thus the denarius, a silver piece of the value origi- 
nally of ten and afterwards of sixteen ases, is always 
rendered a penny. Its absolute value, as so much 
weight in metal, is as nearly as possible the same as 
the French franc. Its relative value, as a purchasing 
power, in an age and a country where provisions were 
much cheaper was considerably more. Now, it so 
happens that in almost every case where the word 
Snvaptov occurs in the New Testament it is connected 
with the idea of a /:dcral or large amount; and yet 
in these passages the English rendering names a sum 
which is absurdly small. Thus the Good Samaritan, 
whose generosity is intended to appear throughout, 
on leaving takes out ‘two pence’ and gives them to 
the innkeeper to supply the further wants of the 
wounded man. Thus again the owner of the vine- 
yard, whose liberality is contrasted with the niggardly 
envious spirit, the ‘evil eye’ of others, gives, as a 
day’s wages, a penny to each man. It is unnecessary 
to ask what impression the mention of this sum will 
leave on the minds of an uneducated peasant or shop- 
keeper of the present day. Even at the time when 
our Version was made and when wages were lower, 
it must have seemed wholly inadequate’. The in- 


1 The rendering ‘a penny’ was probably handed down in this familiar 
parable from the time when this sum would be no inadequate remunera- 
tion for a day’s labour; but long before the Versions of the Reformed 
Church were made, this had ceased to be the case. Even in Henry 
the VIII th’s reign a labourer earned from sixpence to eightpence a 
day (Froude I. p. 29 sq.); though after the Restoration the rate of 
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adequacy again appears, though not so prominently, 
in the two hundred pence, the sum named as insuf- 
ficient to supply bread to the five thousand (Mark vi. 
37, John vi. 7), and similarly in other cases (e.g. 
Mark xiv. 5, John xii. 5, Luke vii. 41). Lastly, 
in the Book of the Revelation (vi. 6) the announce- 
ment, which in the original implies famine prices, 
is rendered in our English Version, ‘A measure of 
wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley 
for a penny. The fact is that the word noin€, 
here translated ‘measure’, falls below the amount 
of a quart, while the word 6Snvapiov, here trans- 
lated ‘a penny’, approaches towards the value of 
a shilling. To the English reader the words must 
convey the idea of enormous plenty’. Another word 
drachma occurs in the parable of the lost money in 
S. Luke xv. 8, 9, where it is translated pzece of silver. 
Yet the Greek drachma is so nearly: equal in value 
to the Roman denarius, that it may be questioned 
whether the same coin is not meant by both terms’?; 


wages does not seem to have advanced much upon this amount (see 
Macaulay I. p. 413). 

1 A ‘measure’ in some parts of England is or was equivalent to Win- 
chester bushel. At all events it would suggest a large rather than a 
small quantity. 

2 See Plin. 7. H, xxi, 109 ‘Drachma Attica denarii argentei habet 
pondus.’ This parable does not occur in S. Matthew and S. Mark, 
and must have been derived by S. Luke from some independent 
source, Hence, as addressing Greek readers chiefly, he would not 
unnaturally name a Greek coin in preference. Similarly it was seen 
above (p. 112) that épew# is confined to S. Luke in that portion of his 
natrative which does not run parallel with the other two Evangelists, 
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and, if picce of silver or silver-piece is a reasonable 
translation of drachma, it might very well be em- 
ployed to render denarius. Again, in the incident 
relating to the tribute-money (Matt. xvii. 24 sq.) 
mention is made of two different coins or sums of 
money, the didrachma and the stater, the latter being 
double of the former; and this relation of value is 
important, and should have been preserved if possible, 
because it explains our Lord’s words, ‘Take it (the 
stater) and give unto them for me and for thee? In 
our Version however didrachma is rendered ‘tri- 
bute-money, tribute,’ and stater ‘a piece of money.’ 
Of larger amounts mzva (va) is translated a ‘pound’ 
in one parable (Luke xix. 13)’; while in two others 
(Matt. xviii. 24 sq, xxv. 148q.) talent is allowed 
to stand. From the latter of these comes the second- 
ary metaphorical sense of the word ‘talent,’ which 
has entirely superseded the literal meaning in com- 
mon language. 

The treatment of measures again is extremely 
loose. The petpnrns indecd is fairly rendered ‘firkin’ 
in John ii.6; and the #odius appears as ‘bushel’ (Matt. 
v. 15, Mark iv. 21, Luke xi. 33), where the English 
measure, though greatly in excess of the Latin, which 
is about a peck, may nevertheless remain undisturbed, 
since nothing depends on exactness. With these ex- 


1 The Wycliffite Versions have ‘besaunt’ for uva here; but the care- 
lessness with which the word is used appears from the fact that they 
employ it also to render drachma on the one hand (Luke xv. 8) and 
talentum on the other (Matt. xviii. 24 (v. 1.), xxv. 16). 
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ceptions, the one word ‘measure’ is made to do duty 
for all the terms which occur in the original. Thus 
in Rev. vi. 6, already quoted, it stands for a yotwé£, 
something under a quart; and in other passages it 
represents not less than three Hebrew measures, the 
o2tov or seah (Matt. xiii. 33, Luke xiii. 21), the Batos, 
the bath or ephah, and the xopos, the cor or homer 
(both in Luke xvi. 6, 7), though the seah is one-third 
of the bath, and the bath one-tenth of the cor. In the 


former of these two passages from the Gospels accu-: ° 


racy is unimportant, for the ‘three measures of meal’ 
in the parable will tell their tale equally, whatever 
may be the contents of the measure: though even 
here we may regret that our translators deserted the 
more precise ‘peck,’ which they found in some of the 
older Versions. But in Luke xvi. 6, 7, where the 
bath and the cor are mentioned in the same context, 
they should certainly be distinguished. The xopoe 
oitov might very well be rendered ‘guarters of wheat’ 
with Tyndale and several of the older Versions. 
For the Barot éXaiov it is more difficult to find an 
equivalent: Wycliffe renders Batous by ‘barrels’; the 
Rheims Version by ‘pipes.’ In Rev. vi. 6 it is still 
more important to aim at precision, because the ex- 
tremity of the famine only appears when the proper 
relation between the measure and the price is pre- 
served. Here yoww might very well be translated 
‘a quart.’ 
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§ 7. 


This discussion has been occupied hitherto with 
questions affecting the correctness of our Version, as 
representing the Greek. It remains to consider the 
English in itself, as a literary production rather than 
as a translation, and to ask how far it is capable of 
amendment from this point of view. 

And here I certainly am not disposed to dissent 
from the universal verdict, in which those least dis- 
posed to stubborn conservatism have most heartily 
concurred, and which has been reasserted only the 
. more emphatically since the question of revision was. 
started. But those who having studied our English 
Version most carefully, and therefore have entered 
most fully into its singular merits, will be the least 
disposed to deny that here and there the reviser's 
‘hand may be employed with advantage. 

Under this head the arvchaisms demand to be 
considered first. Whatever may have been the feel- 
ing in generations past, there is no disposition in the 
present age to alter the character of our Version. 
The stately riyythm and the archaic colouring are 
alike sacred in the eyes of all English-speaking peo- 
ples. On the other hand it must be borne in mind 
that our Version addresses itself not to archzolo- 
gists and critics, but to plain folk. And these two 
considerations combined should guide the pen of the 
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reviser. So long as an archaism is intelligible, let it 
by all means be retained. If it is misleading or am- 
biguous or inarticulate, the time for removing it has 
come. 

As examples of innocent archaisms we might 
quote ‘bewray, ‘despite,’ ‘list,’ ‘strait,’ ‘travail,’ 
‘twain, and hundreds of others. Whether it would 
be necessary to wring the heart of the archzologist 
by removing ‘all to brake’ and ‘earing,’ we need 
not stop to consider, as they do not occur in the 
New Testament. 

If on the other hand I were asked to point out a 
guilty archaism, I should lay my finger at once on 
the translation of mwepysvav in Matt. vi. 25, 31, 34, wn 
pepivate TH Wy vuav Ti daynte ‘ Take no thought 
for your life, what ye shall eat,’ 7) pepypynoere Aéyov- 
res TL haywpev ‘Take no thought saying What shall 
we eat?’, p11) pepyvnontre eis thy aipiov ‘Take no 
thought for the morrow.’ I have heard of a -political 
economist alleging this passage as an objection to 
the moral teaching of the Sermon on the Mount on 
the ground that it encouraged, nay commanded, a 
reckless neglect of the future. I have known of 
cases in which scrupulous consciences have been 
troubled by language seeming to condemn their 
most reasonable acts of care and forethought; of 
others in which religious persons have been misled by 
this paramount authority (as it seemed to be) into a 
systematic improvidence. A knowledge of the Greek 
would have shown that it is not reasonable fore- 
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thought but distress and anxiety about the futurd 
which our Lord forbids; for this, and not less than 
this, is the force of pépsuva, as may be seen from 
such passages as I Pet.v. 7 wdcay Ty péptmvay vpav 
emipipavtes én avTov, Ort avT@ pméArAcL epi vuay, 
where the distinction of wépuva and pede is signi- 
ficant, though effaced in our English Version, ‘ Cast- 
ing all your care upon Him, for He careth for you.’ 
A study of English archaisms again would have 
taught that our translators did not intend what 
they seem to say, for to ‘take thought’ in the 
old language meant to distress or trouble oneself’. 
But the great mass of people have neither the time 
nor the opportunity, even if they had the capacity, 
for such investigations, This archaism therefore is 
one which at all hazards should disappear in any 
revision of the English Bible. For ‘take no thought’ 
some have suggested ‘be not careful.’ But this, 
though an improvement, is very far from adequate. 
For carcfulness, though in the 16th and 17th centuries 
it might be a term of reproof*, in the modern lan- 
1 e.g. 1 Sam. ix. 5, ‘Come, and let us return, lest my father...take 
thought for us’, where the Hebrew verb is JN, which Gesenius renders 
sollicitus fuit, anxie timuit. ‘To die of thought’ in the old language 
was to die heart-broken. On this archaism see Trench Authorized 
Version p. 14, Wright Bible Word-Book s. v. 
2 In fact it is used more than once to translate this very word pépiuva, 
e.g. 1 Cor. vii. 32 ‘I would have you without carc/ulness’, i.e. anxiety 
(Ow vuads duepluvous elvac), Phil. iv. 6 ‘Be careful for nothing’ (under 
peptvare). 
_ Latimer Serm. p. 400 (quoted in Wright’s Bible Word-Book s. v.) 


speaks of ‘this wicked carefulness’, an expression which in the modern 
language would be a contradiction in terms. 
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guage almost always implies commendation. In fact 
it is an archaism open to the same misapprehension, 
though not to the same degree, as ‘take no thought.’ 
‘Be not anxious’ or ‘be not troubled’ would adequately 
express the original. The word ‘anxious’, it is true, 
does not occur in our English Bible, but this is one 
of those rare instances where our new revisers might 
well assume the liberty, which the authors of the 
Received Version certainly claimed and exercised 
before them, of introducing a new word, where the 
language has shifted and no old word conveys the 
exact meaning. 

But though ‘take no thought’ is the worst of- 
fender of all, yet other archaisms might with advan- 
tage be removed. We may suspect that many an 
Englishman, when he hears of Zacharias ‘asking for a 
writing table (Luke i. 63), conceives a notion very 
different from the Evangelists own meaning. We 
. have heard how the enquiring school-boy has been 
perplexed at reading that S. Paul and his-companions 
‘fetched a compass, when they set sail from Syracuse 
(Acts xxviii. 13), not being able to reconcile this 
statement with the date given for the invention of 
this instrument. We can well imagine that not a 
few members of an average congregation, when the 
incident in the synagogue at Nazareth is read and 
they hear that the book, when closed, is handed ‘to 
the minister’ (Luke iv. 20), do not carry away quite 
the correct idea of the person intended by this 
expression. We must have misgivings whether our 
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Lord’s injunction to the disciples to ‘take no serzp’ with 
them, or S. Luke’s statement that the Apostle’s com- 
pany ‘took up their carriages and went up to Jerusa- 
lem’ (Acts xxi. 15), are universally understood. We 
may feel quite certain that the great majority of read- 
ers do not realise the fact (for how should they ?) that 
by the highest and the lowest rooms in the parable 
are meant merely the laces or seats at the top or 
bottom of the same table, and that therefore the invi- 
tation to ‘go up higher’ does not imply mounting 
a staircase to a more dignified reception-room in the 
upper storey. We find that even a scholarly divine* 
argues from S. Paul’s language (1 Tim. v. 4) the duty 
incumbent not only on children but even on nephews 
of providing for their aged relations, and finding this 
we can hardly expect illiterate persons to know that 
in the old language nephew signifies grandchild, 
Among these misleading archaisms the word coast 
for ‘border’ or ‘region’ is perhaps the most frequent. ° 
It would be unreasonable to expect the English 
reader to understand that when S. Paul ‘passes 
through the upper coasts (ra avwrepixa pépn) on his way 
to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1), he does in fact traverse 
the high land which lies in the zxtertor of Asia 
Minor. Again in the Gospels, when he reads of: our 


1 Again in 1 Cor. xiv. 16 ‘He that occupieth the room of the un- 
learned’, a double archaism obscures the sense of the original 6 
avardnpwy tov rorov ‘He that fi//eth the place’. 

2 Blunt Church of the First Three Centuries p. 273 see Trench’ 8 
Authorised Version p. 18. 
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Lord visiting ‘the coasts of Tyre and Sidon’ (Matt. 
xv. 21, Mark vii. 31), he naturally thinks of the sea- 
board, knowing these to be maritime cities, whereas 
the word in one passage stands for pépy ‘parts,’ and 
in the other for dpca ‘borders,’ and the circumstances 
suggest rather the eastern than the western frontier 
of the region, And perhaps also his notions of the 
geography of Palestine may be utterly confused by 
reading that Capernaum Is situated ‘upon the sea- 
coast’ (Matt. iv, 13). 

Then again, how is such a person to know that 
when S. Paul condemns ‘debate’ together with envy, 
wrath, murder, and the like (Rom. i. 29, 2 Cor. xii. 
20), he denounces not discussion, but contention, strife 
(pcs); or that when he says, ‘If any man have a 
quarrel against any’ (Col. iil. 13), he means a com- 
plaint (querela), the original being éyn popdnv; or 
that, when S. James writes ‘Grudge not one against 
another’ (v. 9), the word signifies ‘murmur’ or ‘be- 
moan’ (orevafere)? Even if he is aware that ‘wicked 
lewdness’ (Acts xvili. 14) does not signify gross sen- 
suality, will he also know conversely that by ‘the 
hidden things of dishonesty’ (2 Cor, iv. 2) the Apostle 
means not fraudulence, want of probity, but ‘secret 
deeds of shame’ (aioyuyns)? If context and com- 
mon sense alike teach him that the ‘highminded- 
ness’ which S. Paul more than once condemns (uv7- 
Aogpovety, Rom. xi. 20, 1 Tim. vi. 17; rerupwpévor, 
2 Tim. iii. 4) is not what we commonly understand 
by the term, will he also understand that the ‘mali- 
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ciousness’ which is denounced alike by S. Paul (Rom. 
i. 29 ‘full of maliciousness’) and S. Peter (1 Pet. 11. 
16 ‘not using your liberty for a cloak of malicious- 
ness’) does not denote one special form of evil, but 
the vicious character generally (xaxia)? 

Again, the expressions instantly and by and by 
may be taken in connexion, as being nearly allied. 
Yet in Biblical language neither signifies what it 
would signify to ourselves. Jzstantly has not a tem- 
poral sense at all, but means ‘urgently, as in Luke vil. 
4, ‘They besought him izstantly (cmovdatws)’: while 
on the other hand dy and dy, having a temporal sense, 
denotes not deferred but immediate action, standing 
most frequently for ev@vs or evOéws and therefore cor- 
responding to the modern sense of zxzstantly. Thus 
in the Greek of the parable of the sower the zzstan- 
taneous welcome of the word has its counterpart in 
the zzstantaneous apostasy under persecution (Matt. 
xiii. 20, 21) evOds pera yapas AapBavwv avtov, evOvs 
oxavoanriterat; but in the English Version this ap- 
pears, ‘Anon with joy receiveth it, ‘ By and by he is 
offended’; where partly through the archaisms and 
partly through the change of words the expressiveness 
of the original is seriously blunted. 

The passage last quoted contains another archa- 
ism, which is a type of a whole class. Words derived 
from the Latin and other foreign languages being 
comparatively recent had very frequently not arrived 
at their ultimate sense when our Version was made, 
and were more liable to shift their meaning than 
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others. We have witnessed this phenomenon in 


instanily, and the same was also the case with offend, 
offence. ‘If thy right eye offend thee,’ ‘Woe unto him 
through whom the offences come,’ do not convey to 
any but the educated reader the idea which they 
were intended to express. By substituting ‘cause to 
offend’ (or perhaps ‘ cause to stumble’ or ‘to fall’) for 
‘offend, we may in passages where the verb occurs 
bring out the idea more clearly; but in the case of 
the substantive the right of prescription and the diffi- 
culty of finding an equivalent may plead for the re- 
tention of the word. But where other Latinisms are 
concerned, no such excuse can be pleaded. Thus, 
‘Occupy till I come’ (mpayparevoacbe, Luke xix. 
13) is quite indefensible. Wycliffe has marchaundise; 
Purvey chaffer; Tyndale buy and sell; and it is diffi- 
cult to see why a word should have been substituted 
in the later Bibles, which must (one would think) 
have appeared novel and affected at the time, and 
which has changed its meaning since. I have sug- 
gested ‘ Trade ye’ above (p. 42). Another example 
is ‘O generation (yevyvnuata) of vipers,’ which the 
English reader inevitably takes to be a parallel ex- 
pression to ‘a wicked and adulterous generation 
(yevea), though the Greek words are quite different, 
and generation in the first passage signifies ‘ offspring’ 
or ‘brood’—two good old English words, either of 
which might advantageously be substituted for it. 
Another is the rendering of Acts xvii. 23, ‘As I passed 
by and beheld your devotions’ (ceSacuara), where 
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‘your devotions’ is not a misrendering but an ar- 
chaism, signifying ‘the objects of your worship,’ ‘ your 
gods or idols.’ Other instances again are 1 Tim, iii, 
13, ‘They that have used the office of a deacon well, 
purchase (mepitotodvrat) to themselves a good degree,’ 
where the idea of traffic suggested by the modern 
use of the word is alien to the passage; and Matt. xvii. 
25, ‘When he was gone into the house, Jesus pre- 
vented (rpoepOacev) him, ‘Saying, what thinkest thou, 
Simon?’, in which passage at all events the original 
meaning of ‘prevent’ would not suggest itself to the 
English reader. In both cases we might with advan- 
tage recur to the renderings of Tyndale, ‘get’ for ‘ pur- 
chase,’ and ‘spake first’ for ‘ prevented.’ 

From the word last mentioned we pass not un- 
naturally to the verb which it has supplanted. To 
prevent has taken the place of to /e¢, meaning to check, 
to hinder, while this latter verb has become obsolete 
in this sense. Unnecessary and unadvisable as it 
would be to alter this archaism in such phrases as 
‘Sore let and hindered in running the race that is 
set before us, where it cannot mislead, its occur- 
rence in the New Testament is not always free from 
objection. In 2 Thess. ii. 7, for instance—a passage 
difficult enough without any artificial obscurities—‘ He 
who now Zetteth, will /et” should not be allowed to stand. 

Not very dissimilar to the last instance is the 
ambiguity of ‘go about, used in our Version as a 
common rendering of Gyretv. In such passages as 
John vii. 19, 20, ‘Why go ye about to kill me?’ ‘Who 
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goeth about to kill thee?’, Acts xxi. 31 ‘As they went 
about to kill him,’ it can hardly occur to the English 
reader that nothing more is meant than ‘seek to kill,’ 
as the same phrase {nreiv arroxrteivas is translated 
elsewhere, and even in the very context of the first 
passage (John vii. 25). In Acts xxiv. 5, 6, again the 
misunderstanding is rendered+almost inevitable by 
the context, ‘A mover of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world...who also hath gone about to 
profane the temple’; where the expression represents 
another verb similar to Gyreiy in meaning, To ctepop 
éteipacev BeBnrooat. 

After disposing of the archaisms, little remains to 
be said about the English of our Version. There are 
however some ambiguities of translation which arise 
from other causes. Thus Ephes. vi. 12 ‘Against spi- 
ritual wickedness in high places’ (pos Ta TvevpaTiKa THS 
Tovnplas év Tots errovpaviows), where the English reader 
is led to think of vice in persons of rank and station; 
Phil. iii. 14 ‘The prize of your high calling (ths ave 
KXnoews), where the English epithet rather suggests 
quality than locality as the original requires; Col. iii. 
8 ‘But now you also put off all these’ (vuvi 8¢ amodecbe 
Kal vets Ta Travta), where the sentence appears to be 
indicative instead of imperative; 1 Tim. tii. 16 ‘And 
without controversy (opodoyoupevws) great is the mys- 
tery of godliness,’ where the meaning of ‘controversy’ 
is ambiguous, and where the older Versions translated 
o“oXoyounevws ‘without nay’ or ‘without doubt’; Heb. 
v. 2 ‘On the ignorant and on them that are out of the 
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way’ (Trois ayvoodct Kal tAavwpévois), where the repe- 
tition of the preposition leads the English reader still 
further away from the proper sense of mAavwpévors ; 
Heb. v. 12, ‘For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers’ (xal yap coetrovres elvat SidacKaror Sia Tov 
xpovov), where without the Greek no one would ima- 
- gine that ‘for the time’ means ‘by reason of the long 
period of your training’; Apoc. iv. 11 ‘For thy plea- 
surethey are and were created (eiol Kat éxticOncar’)’, 
where ave reads as an auxiliary. In all such cases. 
(and many other examples might be given) the 
remedy is easy. 

The great merit of our Version is its truly English 
character—the strength and the homeliness of its lan- 
guage. Its authors were fully alive to the importance 
of preserving this feature, as impressed upon the Eng- 
lish Bible by Tyndale, and set their faces resolutely 
against the Latinisms to which the Rheims Version 
had attempted to give currency®. In this they were 
eminently successful, as a rule; and it is only to be 
regretted that they allowed themselves occasionally 
to depart from their principle where there was no 
adequate need. The word occupy, which I have al- 
ready considered from a different point of view, is 
an illustration. Another is addict in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 

1 So the received text : but the correct reading is joay for eict. 

2 In this Version I open a chapter accidently (Ephes. iv) and find 
‘donation of Christ’, ‘inferior parts’, ‘doctors’, ‘circumvention of 
errour’, ‘juncture of subministration’, ‘vanity of their sense’y ‘impu- 


dicity,’ ‘contristate’. Yet it was published nearly thirty years before the 
Authorized Version. 
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‘They have addicted themselves (érafay éavtots) to 
the ministry of the Saints,’ which rendering seems to 
have been introduced first in the Bishops’ Bible, and 
cannot be considered an improvement on the Geneva © 
Version, ‘They have given themselves to minister 
unto the Saints.’ A more flagrant instance is 2 Cor. 
_ ix. 13, where a concurrence of Latinisms obscures the 
sense and mars the English, ‘By the experiment of 
this ministration they glorify God for your professed 
subjection unto the Gospel of Christ,’ where ‘ experi- 
ment’ and ‘professed’ ought at all events to be al- 
tered as they have shifted their meaning, and where 
for once the Rheims Version gives purer English, 
‘By the proof of this ministry glorifying God in the 
obedience of your confession unto the Gospel of 
Christ’ (dca rijs Soxcuns THs Staxovias tavrns Sokalovres 
tov @eov eri tH vrorayy THs spodroyias vay eis Td 
evayyédtov Tov Xpiotov). 

A fault of another kind is translating ddedov ‘I 
would to God’ (1 Cor. iv. 8), though the earlier Ver- 
sions all give it so, with the exception of Wycliffe 
whose simpler rendering ‘I would’ might be adopted 
with advantage. In this case the introduction of the 
Divine name is hardly defensible. In the case of 1) 
yévotto ‘God forbid,’ the difficulty of finding another 
idiomatic rendering may possibly excuse it. Yet 
even here we cannot but regret a rendering which in- 
terferes so seriously with the argument, as it presents 
itself to the English reader, in such passages as Rom. 
iii. 4, 6, ‘God forbid; yea, let God be true’ (2) yévotro, 
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yivéaOw 5é 6 Beds adnOns), ‘God forbid, for then how 
shall God judge the world (47 yévovro, érrel was Kpived 
6 @eds Tov Koopov).’ 

I shall pass over instances of careless grammar 
in the English, because these are not numerous and 
have been dealt with elsewhere. But it may be worth 
while to point out inadvertences of another kind; 
where the same word is twice rendered in the English 
Version, or where conversely the same English 
word is made to do duty for two Greek words. Of 
the latter, examples occur in John xi. 14 ‘ Zhen (rote 
ovv) said Jesus unto them plainly,’ where ‘then’ 
stands for two words, ‘then’ local and ‘then’ argu- 
mentative; or Rom. vi. 21 ‘What fruit had ye chen 
(riva obv xaprrov elyete ToTe) in those things whereof 
ye are now ashamed?’, where exactly the same error 
is committed. Of the converse error—the double ren-- 
dering of the same word—we have an instance in 
James v. 16, moAd ioyver Sénots Sixaiou évepryoupévn, 
‘The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much,’ where the word ‘effectual’ is worse 
than superfluous. This last rendering I am disposed 
to ascribe to carelessness in correcting the copy for 
the press. The word would be written down on the 
copy of the Bishops’ Bible which the revisers used, 
either as a tentative correction or an accidental gloss; 
and, not having been erased before the copy was sent 
to the press, would appear in the text’. 


1 In the Bishops’ Bible, which the translators had before them, the 
passage runs ‘the fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much’, 
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To the same cause also we may perhaps ascribe 
the rendering of 1 Cor. xiv. 23, dav ovv ouvérOn 7 
€xxAnoia On ert 7d ato. In the Bishops’ Bible this 
stands, ‘If therefore all the Church be come together 
into ove place, but in the Authorized, ‘If therefore 
the whole Church be come together into some place.’ 
I presume that the revisers intended to alter ‘one’ 
into ‘the same,’ but that this correction was indis- 
tinctly made, and being confused with the other cor- 
rection in the same clause which required a transpo- 
sition of ‘the,’ led to the error which stands in our 
text. What misconception may arise from a mere 
error of the press, appears from the often discussed 
phrase, ‘Strain a¢ a gnat’; where unquestionably our 
translators intended to retain the rendering of the 
earlier Versions, ‘Strain out a gnat’, and the existing 
text can only be explained as a misprint. Indeed 
the printing of the edition of 1611 is very far from 
correct; and if our present Bibles for the most part 
deserve praise for great accuracy, we owe this to the 
fact that the text of this first edition was not regarded 
as sacred or authoritative, but corrections were freely 
introduced afterwards wherever a plain error was de- 
tected. Thus in Exod. xxxviii. 11 ‘ Hoopes of the 
pillars’ has been altered into ‘hooks of the pillars’; in 


The only fact connected with previous Versions which I can discover as 
throwing any light on the insertion of this word ‘effectual’ is a marginal 
note in Tomson’s New Testament, printed with the Geneva Bible; 
‘He commendeth prayers by the effects that come of them, that all men 
may understand that there is nothing more effectual than they are, so 
that they proceed from a pure mind’, 
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Isaiah xlix. 20 ‘The place is too straight’ into ‘The 
place is too strait’; in Hos. vi. 5 ‘Skewed them by 
the prophets’ (where the word ‘shewed’ was evis 
dently introduced by an ingenious compositor who 
did not understand the correct text) into ‘Hewed 
them by the prophets’; in Ecclus. xliv. 5 ‘Rejected 
verses’ into ‘recited verses’; and the like. In the 
headings of the chapters too some curious errors in 
the edition of 1611 were afterwards corrected; e.g. 
2 Sam. xxiv, ‘ eleven thousand’ into ‘ thirteen hundred 
thousand,’ 1 Cor. v, ‘shamed’ into ‘shunned’.’ Nay, 
in some passages the changes made in later editions 
are even bolder than this; as for instance in 1 Tim. i. 4, 
oixodomuiay [the correct reading is oixovopiay] Qeod rhv 
év qiores ‘Edifying which is in faith,’ the word @eod 
by some inadvertence was untranslated in the edition 
of 1611, and so it remained for many years after- 
wards, until in the Cambridge edition of 1638 ‘godly’ 
was inserted after the earlier Versions, and this has 
held its ground ever since*. As this wise liberty was so 

1 The corrections in Ecclus. xliv. §, 2 Sam. xxiv, were made in 1612: 
those in Exod. xxxviii. r1, Is. xlix. 20, Hos. vi. 5, 1 Cor. v, in 1613. 
A number of errors however still remained, which were removed from 
time to time in later editions, The edition of 1613, though it corrected 
some blunders, was grossly inaccurate, as may be seen from the colla- 


tion with the edition of 1611, prefixed to the Oxford reprint of the 


latter (1833). 

? I owe this fact, which has probably been noticed elsewhere, to 
some valuable MS notes of the late Prof. Grote on the printing of the 
English Bible. The error may be explained by supposing that the word 
‘godly’ was struck out in the copy of the Bishops’ Bible altered for 
the press, while the proposed substitution was omitted to be made or 
was made in such a way that it escaped the eye of the compositor. 
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freely exercised in other cases, it is strange that the 
obvious misprint ‘strained az’ should have survived 
the successive revisions of two centuries and a half. 
While speaking of errors and corrections of the 
press, it may be worth while in passing to observe 
how this license of change has affected the ortho- 
graphy. It would bea surprise to an English reader 
now to find in his Bible such words as aliant, causey, 
charet, cise, crudle, damosell, fauchion, fet, fift, flixe, 
jland, mids, moe, monethes, neesing, oweth (Lev. xiv. 
35 for ‘owneth’), price (Phil. iii. 14 for ‘prize’), re- 
nowme, etc. While these have been altered into 
alien, causeway, chariot, size, curdle, damsel, falchion, 
fetched, fifth, flux, island, midst, more, months, own- 
eth, prize, renown, respectively, a capricious conserva- 
tism has retained the archaic spelling in other cases, 
such as fat, fetches, graff, hoise, pilled, strawed, 
throughly, for vat, vetches, graft, hoist, pealed, strewed, 
thoroughly. In some cases this caprice appears in the 
same word; thus xeesinmgs is retained in Job xli. 18, 
while saeezed is substituted for meesed in 2 Kings iv. 35. 
This license has had its disadvantages as well as its 
advantages; if the substitution of ‘its’ for ‘it’ (Lev. 
xxv. 5, ‘it owne accord’ 1611*) was imperatively de- 
manded by the change in the language, the alteration 
of ‘shamefast, shamefastness’ into ‘shamefaced, shame- 
facedness’ is unfortunate, as suggesting a wrong deri- 
vation and an inadequate meaning. Amidst all these 


1 See Wright's Bidle Word-Book, s.v. It. 
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changes it is a happy accident that the genuine form 
of the name of Philemon’s wife has survived, though 
the precedent of the older Versions and the authority 
of modern commentators alike would have led to the 
substitution of the Latin name ‘ Appia’ for the Phry- 
gian ‘ Apphia’*’ 


1 In Philem. 2 the reading is unquestionably ’Awglg, though some 
uncial MSS (of little value on a point of orthography) have dd¢lg, a 
legitimate torm, or dudig, a manifest corruption: the authority for 
"Arnig is absolutely worthless. The fact is that this word has no con- 
nexion (except in sound) with the Roman Appia, but represents a native 
Phrygian name, which with various modifications appears again and 
again in the Phrygian inscriptions: e.g. Boeckh Corp, Jnscr. 3814 
Nelxavdpos xal "Addla yuvh atrof, 3826 Tpwréuaxos 'Ad[plig yuvacl, 
3932m 77 yuvacl abrod ’A[w]dlg, 3962 Amrdla éyw xefpat, 3827 1 (Appx.) 
"Adopla Mevavdpov, 3846 z (Appx.) Bwras ’"Addig ouvBly. Frequently 
also we meet with the diminutive &mrqgiov, Addiov, or Adtov, as a female 
name; e.g. 3849, 3891, 3899, 3902 m, 3846 z (Appx.). The form 
*“Ammn however sometimes occurs. This word may be compared with 
other common Phrygian names, Ammia, Nania, Tatia, and the mascu- 
line Pappias or Papias. 

Not observing the Phrygian origin of the name, the commentators 
speak as though it were the feminine corresponding to the masculine in 
Acts xxviii. 15 "Ammlov dépov, and call attention to the difference in 
form, rp for rr. All the older translations, so far as I have observed, 
print it 4ZZ7a, so that the Authorized Version stands alone in its cor- 
rectness, 
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V. 


I have attempted to show in what directions our 
English Version is capable of improvement. It will 
_be necessary to substitute an amended for a faulty 
text; to remove artificial distinctions which do not 
exist in the Greek; to restore real distinctions which 
existing there were overlooked by our translators; to 
correct errors of grammar and errors of lexicography; 
to revise the treatment of proper names and technical 
terms; and to remove a few archaisms, ambiguities, 
and faults of expression, besides inaccuracies of editor- 
ship, in the English. All this may be done without 
altering the character of the. Version. 

In this review of the question I have done nothing 
more than give examples of the different classes of 
errors. An exhaustive treatment of the subject was - 
impossible; and the case therefore is much stronger 
than it is here made to appear. If for instance any 
one will take the trouble to go through some one 
book of the New Testament, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, referring to any recent critical edition of 
the Greek text and comparing it carefully with the 
English, he will see that the faults of our Version are 
very far from being few and slight or imaginary. But 
if a fair case for revision has been made out, it still re- 
mains to ask whether there is any reasonable prospect 
of success, if the attempt be made at the present time. 
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Now in one important point—perhaps the most 
important of all—the answer must, I think, be favour- 
able. Greek scholarship has never stood higher in 
England than it does at the present moment. There 
is not only a sufficient body of scholars capable of 
undertaking the work, but there is also (and this is a 
most important element in the consideration) a very 
large number besides fully competent to submit the 
work of the revisers, when completed, to a minute 
and searching criticism. And, though we may trust 
that any one who is called to take his share in the 
work, will do so with a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility of the task assigned to him, still it will bea great 
stimulus to feel that he is surrounded by competent 
critics on all sides, and a great support to be able to 
gather opinions freely from without. But I would 
venture to go a step beyond this. I should be glad to 
think my apprehensions groundless, but there is at 
least some reason to forbode that Greek scholarship 
has reached its height in England, and that hence- 
forth it may be expected to decline’. The clamours 
of other branches of learning—more especially of 
scientific studies—for a recognised place in general 


1 Mr Marsh (Lectures on the English Language, xxviii, p. 639) says 
‘There is no sufficient reason to doubt that at the end of this century 
the knowledge of biblical Greek and Hebrew will be as much in 
advance of the present standard, as that standard is before the sacred 
philology of the beginning of this century.’ I wish I could take this 
very sanguine view of the probable future of the Greek language in 
England : as regards the Hebrew, I have abstained from expressing an 
Opinion. 
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education are growing louder and louder, and must 
make themselves heard; and, if so, the almost exclu- 
sive dominion of the Classical languages is past. I 
need not here enter into the question whether these 
languages have or have not been overrated as an in- 
strument of education. It is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, whether rightly or wrongly, pub- 
lic opinion is changing in this respect, and to prepare 
for the consequences. 

And, if we turn from the Greek language to the 
English, the present moment seems not unfavourable 
for the undertaking. Many grave apprehensions 
have been expressed on this point, and alarming pic- 
tures are drawn of the fatal results which will follow 
from any attempt to meddle with the pure idiom of 
our English Bible. Of the infusion of Latinisms and 
Gallicisms, with which we are threatened, I myself 
have no fear. In the last century, or in the beginning 
of the present, the danger would have been real. 
The objections urged against the language of our 
English Bible by those who then advocated revision 
are now almost incredible. The specimens which 
they offered of an improved diction of the modern 
type would appear simply ludicrous to us, if the sub- 
ject, on which the experiment was tried, had been 
less grave’. The very words which these critics 

1 See examples in Trench’s Authorized Version, p. 23 sq., and Prof. 
Plumptre’s article in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. Version, Autho- 
rised, ‘I remember the relief’, writes Mr Matthew Arnold (Culture and 


Anarchy, p. 44), ‘with which after long feeling the sway of Franklin’s 
imperturbable good sense, I came upon a project of his for a new 
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would have ejected from our English Bibles, as bar- 
barous or uncouth or obsolete, have again taken their 
place in our highest poetry, and even in our popular 
language. And though it is impossible that the 
nineteenth century should ever speak the language of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth, still a genuine appre- 
ciation and careful study of the Authorized Version 
and of the older translations will (we may reasonably 
hope) enable the present revisers, in the corrections 
which they may introduce, to avoid any anachronisms 
of diction which would offend the taste or jar upon 
the ear. There is all this difference between the pre- 
sent advocates of revision and the former, that now 
we reverence the language and idiom of our English 
Bibles, whereas they regarded it as the crowning 
offence which seemed most to call for.amendment. 
In several instances the end may be attained by 
returning to the renderings of the earlier Versions, 
which the revisers of 1611 abandoned. In almost 
every other case the words and even the expressions 
which the correction requires will be supplied from 
some other part of the Authorized Version itself. 
Very rare indeed are the exceptions where this assist- 
ance will fail and where it may be necessary to in- 


version of the Book of Job to replace the old version, the style of which, 
says Franklin, has become obsolete and thence less agreeable. ‘I 
give,” he continues, ‘‘a few verses which may serve as a sample of the 
kind of version I would recommend ”....I well remember how when 
first I read that, I drew a deep breath of relief and said to myself:. 
After all, there is a stretch of humanity beyon] Franklin’s victorious 
good sense.’ 
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troduce a word for which there is no authority in the 
English Bibles. In these cases care must be taken 
that the word so introduced shall be in harmony with 
the general character of our Biblical diction. So 
much license the new revisers may reasonably claim 
for themselves, as it was certainly claimed by the 
revisers of 1611. If these cautions are observed the 
Bible will still remain to future generations what it 
has been to past—not only the store-house of the 
highest truth, but also the purest well of their native 
English. Indeed we may take courage from the fact, 
that the language of our English Bible is not the 
language of the age in which the translators lived, 
but in its grand simplicity stands out in contrast to 
the ornate and often affected diction of the literature 
of that time’. For if the retention of an older and 
better model was possible in the seventeenth century, 
it is quite as possible in the nineteenth. 

Nor again can there be any reasonable ground 
for apprehension as to the extent and character of 
the changes which may be introduced. The regula- 
tions under which the new company of revisers will 
act are a sufficient guarantee against hasty and capri- 
cious change. The language which public speakers 
and newspaper critics have held on this point would 
only then have force, if absolute power were given 
to each individual reviser to introduce all his fa- 
vourite crotchets. But any one, who has acted in 


1 See Marsh’s Lectures, p. 621 sq. 
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“concert with a large number of independent men, train- 
ed apart and under sefiarate influences, will know 
how very difficult it is to secure the consent of 
two-thirds of the whole body to any change which is 
not a manifest improvement, and how wholly impos- 
sible it would be to obtain the suffrages of this num- 
ber for a novel and questionable rendering, however 
important it might seem to its proposer. It is very 
possible that several corrections which I have sug- 
gested here may appear to others in this unfavourable 
light. Indeed it is hardly probable that in all cases 
they should escape being condemned; for any one, 
interested in such a subject, is naturally led to give 
prominence to those views on which he lays stress 
himself, just because they appear to him not to have 
received proper attention from others. But if so, it is 
morally certain that they will be treated as they de- 
serve, and not suffered to disfigure the Revised Version 
as it will appear before the public. Indeed if there 
be any reasonable grounds for apprehension, the 
danger is rather that the changes introduced will be 
too slight to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
Theology and Scholarship, than that they will be 
so sweeping as to affect the character of our English 
Bible. 

Lastly; in one respect at least the present Revi- 
sion is commenced under very auspicious circum- 
stances. There has been great liberality in inviting 
the cooperation of those Biblical scholars who are not 
members of the Anglican communion, and they on 
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their part have accorded a prompt and cheerful wel-_ 
come to this invitation. This is a matter for great 
thankfulness. It may be accepted as a guarantee 
that the work is undertaken not with any narrow 
sectarian aim, but in the broad interests of truth; 
while also it is an earnest that, if the revision when 
completed recommends itself by its intrinsic merits 
(and if it does not, the sooner it is forgotten the 
better), then no unworthy jealousy will stand in the 
way of its general reception’. And meanwhile may 
we not cherish a loftier hope? Now for the first time 
the bishops of our Church and the representatives of 
our Convocation will meet at the same table with 
Nonconformist divines, and will engage in a common 
work. of a most sacred kind—the interpretation of 
those Writings which all alike reverence as the source 
of their truest inspiration here and the foundation of 
their highest hopes hereafter. Is it too much to 
anticipate that by the experience of this united work 
the Christian communities in England may be drawn 
more closely together, and that, whether it succeed or 
fail in its immediate object, it may at least dissipate 
many prejudices and jealousies, may promote a 


1 “At this day,’ wrote Mr Marsh in 1859, ‘there could be no har- 
mony of action on this subject between different churches....So long as 
this sectarian feeling—for it can be appropriately designated by no other 
term—prevails on either side; there can be no union upon conditions 
compatible with the self-respect of the parties’ (p. 641! sq.). This pre- 
liminary difficulty at least has been overcome; the ‘better counsels’, of 
which this able writer seems to have despaired, have prevailed; no 
wound has been inflicted on self-respect ; and entire harmony of action 
has been attained. 
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better mutual understanding, and thus by fostering 
inward sympathy may lead the way to greater out- 
ward harmony among themselves, and a more inti- 
mate union with the Divine Head’? 


1 Tt will be remembered that this hope was expressed before the ° 
Revision Company had met. If I felt at liberty to modify the expres- 
sion by the light of subsequent experience, I should speak even more 
strongly. 
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. , 
On the Words émtoveios, meptovetos. 


I. 


HE former of these two words, found only in 

a petition of the Lord’s prayer, as given both 
by S. Matthew (vi. 11 roy dprov jyev tov émiovatov 
dos nuiv onuepov) and by S. Luke (xi. 3 Tov aprov 
ney tov eémtovotov didov nuiv rd Kal? npuépav), is 
a well-known difficulty in Biblical interpretation ; 
and it is certainly a remarkable fact that so much 
diversity of opinion should be possible regarding an 
expression which occurs in this most familiar and 
oftenest repeated passage of the Gospels. 

Origen tells us de Orat. 27, I. p. 245 Delarue) 
that the word ésvovotov does not once occur in Greek 
literature and that it is not current in the collo- 
quial language (mapa ovdevt trav “EAN nvev ovte Ta 
copay avopactat ovte ev TH Tav itd curvnbeia 
Tétpimtat). ‘It seems, he adds, ‘to have been coin- 
ed (mewAacGa) by the Evangelists. Matthew and 
Luke agree in using it without any difference. The 
same course has been taken in other cases also by 
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persons translating from the Hebrew. For what 
Greck ever used either of the expressions évwrifov or 
AKOUTICONTL?.....006- A similar expression to émovotov 
occurs in Moses, being uttered by God, But ye shall 
be to me a people wepvorcws. And it seems to me 
that both words are formed from ovgcia.’ 

This statement is important, because it shows 
that the Greek fathers derived no assistance in the 
interpretation of the word from the spoken or written 
language; and thus their views are not entitled to 
the deference which we should elsewhere accord to 
them, as interpreters of a living language of which 
we only possess the fragmentary remains. In this 
particular instance they cease to be authorities. The 
same data, which were open to them, are open to us 
also; and from these we are free to draw our con- 
clusions independently. 

These data are threefold: (1) The etymological 
form; (2) The requirements of the sense: (3) The 
tenor of tradition. | : 

This last element seems to me to be especially 
important in the present case. The Lord’s prayer 
was doubtless used from very early times in private 
devotion. It certainly formed a part of the public 
services of the Church, in which (to mention no other 
use) it was repeated at the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist’. The traditional sense therefore which 


1 Of the use of the Lord’s Prayer in the early Church, see Bingham’s 
Antiquities, X11. vil. § 1sq , and Probst Litusgie der drei ersten Christ- 
lichen Fahrhunderte, index s.v. Vater unser, 
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was commonly attached to a word occurring in it 
must have a high value. 

It was chiefly the conviction that justice had not 
been done to this consideration, which led me to 
institute the investigation afresh’. Previous writers 
have laid stress on the scholastic interpretation of 
Origen and his successors, as though this were the 
best authenticated tradition ; when they ought rather 
to have sought for the common sense of the Church 
in the primitive versions, which are both earlier in 
date than Origen, and cover a much wider area. 
I hope to make the force of the distinction between 
the scholastic and traditional interpretations clearer 
in the sequel. . 

The different explanations which have been given 
to the word fall into two classes; (1) Those which 
connect it with devas, deriving it from émévas through 
étoy or émtovoa, and (2) Those which connect it 
with eévat, as a compound from émi and oveia. Each 
class includes various explanations; but the one is 
distinguished from the other by a simple criterion. 
The meanings belonging to the one class are fem- 
poral; to the other, gualtatzve. 

In the jivst class we find the following: (i) Z0- 
morrow’s, derived directly from ézotca ‘the coming- 


1 The fullest recent investigation of the meaning of émcovocos, with 
which I am acquainted, is in Tholuck’s Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, U1. p. 172 sq. (Eng. trans.), where he arrives at conclusions 
different from my own. He gives a list of previous treatises on the sub- 
ject. Among the more important are those of Pfeiffer and Stolberg in 
the Zhesaur. Theol. Philol, 11. pp. 116 sq., 123 sq. (Amstel. 1702). 
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day,’ or ‘the morrow’ : (ii) comzng, either taken from. 
émtovoa and meaning the same as the last, but more 
vaguely expressed ; or derived directly from émévas, 
éxiov (without the intervention of the feminine éz- 
oica): (iii) daily, which seems to be got from the 
first sense, ‘for the coming day’: (iv) continual, 
which is probably a paraphrastic mode of expressing 
(i) or (iii) ; (v) future, ‘yet to come, from éiv; in 
which case the expression is most often applied in a 
spiritual sense to Christ the bread of life, who shall 
come hereafter. 

Under the second head also various explanations 
are comprised; (i) for our sustenance, and so ‘neces- 
sary, ovoia being referred to physical subsistence ; 
(11) for our essential life, and so ‘spiritual, eternal,’ 
ovoia signifying the absolute or higher being; (iii) 
preeminent, excellent, surpassing, as being ‘above all 
ovgiat, and so nearly equivalents to zrepiovotos; (iv) 
abundant, a meaning akin to the last, and appa- 
rently reached by giving the same sense ‘above’ to 
emt; (v) consubstantial, a sense which is attained by 
forcing the meaning of the preposition in another 
direction”. , 

In this list I have enumerated only those mean- 
ings which were given to the word during the first 
five centuries. More recent writers have added to the 
number; but their interpretations, when not deduced 
directly from one or other of the senses already 


1 See the passage from Victorinus quoted on p. 221. 
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given, are so far-fetched and so unnatural, that they 
do not deserve to be seriously considered. 

Again, I have confined myself to direct interpreta- 
tions of étovctos, not regarding such variations of 
meaning as arise from different senses attached to 
the substantive dpros. Thus for instance ‘our daily 
bread’ might be either the daily sustenance for the 
body or the daily sustenance for the soul. But 
though these two senses are widely divergent, their 
divergence is not due to any difference of interpreta- 
tion affecting émovevos, with which word alone I am 
concerned. 

I shall now consider the two classes of meanings 
which are distinguished above, testing them by the 
considerations already enumerated, (1) the etymology 
of the word, (2) the requirements of the sense, (3) 
the tenor of tradition. 


§ 1. The etymology of the word. 


‘H émuovca is commonly used for ‘the coming 
day,’ ‘the morrow.’ In this sense it occurs free 
quently without the substantive nyépa both in Bibli- 
cal Greek (Prov. xxvii. 1 ov yap ywoonets ri réEeras 1) 
emuovoa, Acts xvi. II, xx. 15, xxi. 18) and elsewhere 
(e.g. Polyb. it. 25. 11, Pausan, iv. 22. 3, Plut. Mor. 
205 E, 838 D, etc.). See also the references in Lobeck 
Phryn. p. 464. From this word, which had become 
practically a substantive, the adjective émsovevos would 
be formed in the usual way. 
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It is urged indeed (see Suicer Zhes. s. v. émrtov- 
otos), that the analogy of devrepaios, rpitaios, etc., 
would require émvoveaios. In replying to this objec- 
tion we need not (I venture to think) acquiesce in 
the negative answer that such adjectives are not 
valid to disprove the existence of a different form 
in -cos. Whether we regard the etymology or the 
meaning, the analogy seems to be false. The termi- 
nation -afos in all these adjectives is suggested by 
the long a or 7 of the feminines from which they 
are derived, Seurépa, tpirn, etc.’; and the short ending 
of émiovcd is not a parallel case. Moreover the 
meaning is not the same; for the adjectives in -atos 
fix a date, e.g. reraptaios 7AOev ‘he came on the 
fourth day,’ whereas, the sense which we require here 
is much more general, implying simply possesszon or 
connexion. 

Or again, the word might be derived from the 
masculine participle émiwy, as éxovatos from éxov, éOe- 
Aovatos from €Gérwv, yepovotos from yépwr, muyovctos 
from truyov, Axepovatos (or ‘Ayepovtios) from ’"Ayépwr, 
etc.: see Lobeck Phryn. p. 4. To this derivation 
there is no grammatical objection. Only it may be 
pleaded that no motive existed for introducing an 
adjective by the side of éiwy, sufficiently powerful 
to produce the result in an advanced stage of the 


1 It is not meant to assert that forms in afos cannot be derived from 
other words than feminines in @ or 7; but as a rule they are derived in 
this way, though some exceptions occur: see Buttmann Ausf. Gramm. 
II. p. 446. 
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language, when the fertility of creating new forms 
had been greatly impaired. 

On the other hand the derivation of éstovaws 
from ézi and ovoia, if not impossible, is at least more 
difficult. Two objections have been taken to this 
etymology; the one, as it seems to me, futile—the 
other really formidable, if not insuperable. (1) It 
is alleged that an adjective in -ovaotos would not be 
formed from the substantive ovoia. To this it is 
sufficient to reply, that from this very word ovcia we 
find the compounds dvovatos (Clem. Alex. Exc. Theod. 
p. 970, ed. Potter: Pseudo-Justin Conf. dogm. Arist. 
§ 50, p. 145; ib. Quest. Christ. ad Gent. p. 185 B), 
évovatos (Victorin. c. Arzum ii. 1, Synes. Hymn. 2, 
p. 318, Cyril. Alex. tz Foann. v. 5, p. 527), eEovaros 
(Philo i Flacc. § 10, Il. p. 528 Mang.), érepovatos (éTe- 
povoiws Porphyr. in Stob. Eel. Phys. 41, I. p. 822), 
_ Povovatos, Ofoovatos, UTEpovctos (Victorin. 1. c., Synes. 
l. c.), wpoavotatos (Synes. Hymn. |.c., and Hymn. 3, p. 
322), etc.: and from éfouc/a the compounds avregov- 
atos (frequently, e.g. Diod. xiv. 105) and vme£ovotos 
(see Steph. Zhes. s. v. ed. Dindorf & Hase). (2) On 
the other hand, to the objection that the form should 
be ézovotos, not émovotos, I do not see what valid 
answer can be given. It has been thought sufficient 
to adduce in reply such words as émriavdavw, érioupa, 
éricogouat, which however are confined to poetry ; 
and again ézveixns, émiopkos,, which occur also in 


1 gridySo0s is also adduced ; but in the only passage quoted for this 
form, Plat. 772. 36 A, B, the best editions have the usual form éroydo0s. 
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prose. To this list other words might be added, such 
as ériedmros, émiévyupl, eminpa, éminpavos, émuidpor, 
értiotwp. But the maintainers of this view have never 
enquired why the ¢ of é7i, which elsewhere is elided, 
has been exceptionally retained in such instances. 
The real fact is, that all these words without excep- 
tion were originally written with the digamma, é- 
Favdavw, ériFeucns, éiFedmtos, émiFopxos, etc., so that 
elision was out of the question; and even when the 
digamma disappeared in pronunciation or was re- 
placed by a simple aspirate, the old forms maintained 
their ground. 

In the present instance no such reason can be 
pleaded to justify the retention of the 4. The deriva- 
tion of émiovotos from éri, oveia, can only be main- 
tained on the hypothesis that its form was determined 
by false analogies, with a view to exhibiting its com- 
ponent parts more clearly. But this hypothesis is 
not permissible if any other satisfactory explanation 
_ of the word can be given; for ézvovotos would then 
be the single exception to the rule which determines 
compounds of éi. In fact, the compound émovaiddns 
is found occasionally, thus showing that the final 
vowel of the preposition is naturally elided before ovata. 


§ 2. Lhe requirements of the sense. 


It has been shown that etymological considera- 
tions favour the root éévas as against elvav. It will be 
necessary in the next place to ask whether the exi- 
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gencies of the sense require us to reverse the decision 
~ to which etymology has led us. Is there really any. 
solid objection ‘to our taking tov dprov nudy Tov 
émtovotoy to mean ‘our bread for the coming day’? 
One objection, and one only, is urged repeatedly 
against this explanation. The petition so explained, 
it is thought, would be a direct. violation of the pre- 
cept which our Lord gives at the close of the chapter, 
vi. 34. un ovY pepiuynonte eis tHv avptov'. To this I 
would reply first; that though ésriodca is most fre- 
quently a synonym for 7 avpstov, yet the words are not 
coextensive in meaning. If the prayer were said in 
the evening, no doubt 7) éotca would be ‘the follow- 
ing day, the morrow’; but supposing it to be used at 
or before dawn, the word would designate the day 
then breaking. Thus in the Ecclesiazusz of Aristo- 
phanes one of the speakers, after describing the time 
(ver. 20) xairot mpos BpOpov yy’ éotiv ‘’tis close on day- 
break’, exclaims (ver. 105) vy thy émotcay 1)pé€pav, 
where tv atptov would be quite out of place. This 
instance shows the different power of the two words, 
which in some aspects may be said to contrast with 
each other; for the one implies time approaching and 
the other time deferred. But secondly (and this seems 
to be a complete answer to the objection), this argu- 
1 It is astonishing to see with what persistence this worthless argu- 
ment is repeated. I find it for instance in two of the most recent Theo- 
logical books which have come into my hands, written from directly 
opposite points of view, Delitzsch Brief ux die Rimer in das Hebréische 


iibersetzt p. 27 (1870) and Keim Geschichte Fesu von Nazara WU. p. 279 
(1871). 
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ment, if it proves anything, proves too much. If the 
command 7) pepywvay is tantamount to a prohibition 
against prayer for the object about which we are 
forbidden to be anxious, then not only must we not 
pray for tomorrow’s food, but we must not pray for 
food at all. For He, who says (ver. 34) un) pepuuvn- 
ante eis THY avpiov, says also (ver. 25) wy peptyvate 
TH uyn vuev ti daynre; and on this showing, 
whatever interpretation we put upon ézoveroy, a pre- 
cept will be violated. The fact is, that, as pépyva 
means anxiety, undue thought or care (see above, 
p. 170 sq.), prayer to God is not only consistent 
with the absence of pépimva, but is a means of driving 
it away. One Apostle tells us (1 Pet. v. 7) to ‘cast 
all our anxiety (pépszva) on God, for He careth 
(avr@ péder) for us.’ Another directs us ‘not to be 
anxious about any matter (unSév pepyvare) but in 
every thing with prayer and supplication joined with 
thanksgiving to make our desires known unto God 
(Phil. iv. 6). These injunctions we fulfil when we use 
the petition in the Lord’s prayer in a proper spirit. 
At the same time, even in our prayers we are di- 
rected specially to the needs of ‘the coming day,’ 
for in the very act of asking for distant material 
blessings there is danger of exciting in ourselves this 
Hépipva which it is our duty to crush’. 


1 The moral bearing of this petition is well put by S. Basil (Reg. 
brev. tract. cclii, 1. p. 500), though he wrongly interprets the word 
itself; 6 épyagfouevos uynuovedwy Tov xuplov Aéyovros M7 mepyuvdre rH 
YuxG vad rl paynre 7 Tl winre...rdv émcovotoy dprcv, ToUTETTL TOY Mpos 
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On the other hand, if émtovotov be derived from 
él, ovaia, We have the choice between the two senses 
of ovaia, (1) ‘subsistence,’ and (2) ‘essence, being.’ 
Of these the latter must be rejected at once. It 
is highly improbable that a term of transcendental 
philosophy should have been chosen, and a strange 
compound invented for insertion in a prayer intended 
for every day use. Indeed nothing could well be con- 
ceived more alien to the simplicity of the Gospel- 
teaching, than such an expression as értovotos, meaning. 
‘suited to’ or ‘conducive to the ovcia, the essential 
being. If therefore this derivation from ovata is ten- 
able at all, we must be prepared to assign to it the 
more homely meaning, ‘subsistence,’ so that émrovatos 
will be ‘sufficient to sustain us,’ ‘enough for our abso- 
lute wants, but not enough for luxury.’ Such a sense 
in itself would meet the requirements of the passage. 
Only it does not seem likely that a strange word, 
which arrives at this meaning in an indirect way, 
should have been invented to express a very simple 
idea for which the Greek language had already more 
than one equivalent. Nor indeed is it a natural sense 
for the word to bear. In Porphyr. /sag. 16, and else- 
where, ézovoiedns is used to signify acczdental, as 
opposed to essential, denoting what 1s superadded to 
the ovcia; and if such a compound as émovovos (from 
ovcia) were possible, it ought to have a similar mean- 
ing. 
rHy ephuepoy Swiv TG ovala hucy xpnrimevovra, ovx éaur@ éwirpéwer GANA 
TP Oeg evruyxdver wepl TovTou, K.T.d. 
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§ 3. The tenor of tradition. 


Hitherto we have seen no sufficient reason for 
abandoning the derivation from éévat, while on the 
other hand serious difficulties are encountered by 
adopting the alternative and deriving the word from 
etvat. It remains to enquire how far this result is 
-borne out by tradition. 

Tholuck, discussing the two derivations of ézrov- 
cios, from eivae and ‘évas respectively, states, ‘The 
oldest and most widely spread is the former’: and 
Suicer, mentioning the derivation from 7 é:uotca, 
adds, ‘Nemo ex veteribus ita explicat.’ I hope to show 
that such statements are the very reverse of the 
truth; that, so far as our evidence goes, the deriva- 
tion from ‘évas is decidedly the more ancient ; and 
that, though the other prevailed widely among Greek 
interpreters after Origen, yet it never covered so 
wide an area as its elder rival. I shall take the great 
divisions of the Church as distinguished by their 
several languages, and investigate the traditional 
sense assigned to the word in each. 

1. In the Greek Church the first testimony is 
that of ORIGEN (de Orat. 27, 1.c.). He himself derives 
the word from oveia, adducing mepsovotos as an ana- 
logy. This analogy, as we have already seen, is false: 
for, whereas émi loses the final vowel in composition, 
qepi retains it; so that while the one compound would 
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be arepiovatos, the other would be érovatos. Thus de- 
rived, the word signifies according to Origen réy els 
THY ovoiay Hav cupBadropevov aGprov. It is the spi- 
ritual bread which nourishes the spiritual being, 6 77 
gpvoes TH AoyiKH KaTaArAnAOCTaTOS Kal TH ovcia auUTH 
auyyevns «.T.4. This view Origen supports by quoting 
other passages where the heavenly bread is mention- 
ed, and at the close of discussion adds (p. 249 C); 
‘Some one will say that émvovctov is formed [1]. xare- 
oynuaticbar| from émévat; so that we are bidden to 
ask for the bread which belongs to the future life 
(Tov oixetoy TOU péAXAOVTOS aidvos), that God may an- 
ticipate and give it to us even now, so that what shall 
be given as it were tomorrow may be given us to-day 
(@oTe TO otovel aifprov SoOncopevoy onpepov nuiv SoOn- 
vat); the future life being represented by ‘omorrow, 
and the present by ‘to-day: but the former accepta- 
tion is better in my judgment, etc.’ Thus the ear- 
liest notice among Greek-speaking Christians reveals 
a conflict between the two derivations. It is true 
that in either case Origen contemplates a spiritual 
rather than a literal interpretation of the bread, but 
this fact accords with the general principles of the 
Alexandrian school from which the notice emanates; 
for this school is given to importing a mystical sense 
into the simple language of the Gospel. This ulterior 
‘question does not affect the derivation of the word. 
So far as I am acquainted with the language of 
Origen elsewhere, his mode of speaking here is quite 
consistent with the supposition that he himself first 
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started the derivation from elvat, ovoia. * At all events 


this supposition accords with his fondness’ fer im> 
porting a reference to ‘absolute being’ into the — 
language of the Apostles and Evangelists elsewhere, 


as for instance when he interprets Trois dyious Trois obo 
(omitting the words. év Edéow) in Ephes. i. 2, and iva 
ta évTa Katapynoy in I Cor. i. 28, in this sensé “fsee 


Cramer’s Catena on Ephes. |. c.). A derivation which, 


transferred the word ésrtovotos at once from! the 
domain ofthe material to the domain of the supra-sen- 
sual would have a strong attraction for Origen’s mind. 
Still it must remain a pure hypothesis that he himself 
invented this derivation. He may have got it from 
one of his predecessors, Pantenus or Clement: but 
at all events it bears the impress of the Alexandrian 
school. On the other hand his own language shows 
that the other etymology (from émvévas) had its sup- 
porters. How few or how numerous they were, the 
vagueness of his expression will not allow us to 
speculate. It is only when we come to the Versions 
that we find solid ground for assuming that in the 
earliest age this was the prevailing view. 

The next Greek writer whose opinion is known 
was also an Alexandrian. The great ATHANASIUS (de 
Incarn. § 16, I. p. 706) derives the word from ézrcévan, 
but gives it a theological meaning: ‘ Elsewhere He 
calls the Holy Spirit heavenly bread, saying, (ive 
us this day tov adptov tov réov émovorov’, for He 


1 The Benedictine editor translates émrtovocov here by supersubstan- 
tialem after Jerome, though the context of S. Athanasius is directly 
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taught us in: ‘His prayer to ask in the present life 
for rd Griotetev dprov, that is the future, whereof 
we have the first-fruits in the present life, partaking 
~ of it through? the flesh“of' the Lord, as He himself 
said, The bread, which I shall give, is my flesh, etc.’ 
This is exactly the account of the word which Origen 
rejects, 

To those however, who have studied the early his- 
tory of Biblical interpretation, it will be no surprise to 
find’ that Origen’s explanation of this word exerted 
a very wide and lasting influence. It is a commoh 
phenomenon to find nearly all the Greek expositors 
following him, even in cases where his interpreta- 
tion is almost demonstrably wrong. If his explana- 
tions had the good fortune to be adopted by the 
Antiochene school, as was frequently the case, they 
passed unchallenged and established themselves in 
the Church at large. In this particular instance the 
procedure of the Antiochene school would appear to 
have been characteristic, both in its agreement with 
and in its departure from Origen. While accepting his 
derivation, they seem to have substituted a realistic 
for his mystical sense of dptos émtovavos. The adjec- 
tive thus explained becomes ‘for our. material sub- 
sistence, and not ‘for our spiritual being.’ 

The views of the earliest representatives of the 


against this, At the same time Athanasius arrives at the same mystical 
meaning of rév dprov Tov émiovotoy as Jerome, though through a different 
derivation. 

1 Sd is absent from some texts but. seems to be correct. If it is 
omitted the sense will be ‘partaking of the flesh’. 
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Antiochene school on this point are not recorded. 
But they may perhaps be assumed not only from 
the general tenor of later interpretations in this 
school (from Chrysostom downward) but also from 
the opinions of the Cappadocian fathers. 

In the treatise of GREGORY NYSSEN, de Orvat. 
Domin. iv, 1. p. 745, this view is stated very expli- 
citly : ‘We are ordered,’ he says, ‘to ask for what 
is sufficient for the preservation of. our bodily sub- 
sistence (To‘mpos THY oUYTHpnOW THS TOMATLKIS 
ovgias). The same interpretation is adopted by 
his brother BASIL (Reg. brev. tract. cclii, II. p. 500), 
who explains roy émsovctov aptov as that ‘which is 
serviceable for our daily life for our subsistence (rév 
mpos Thy édypepor Cwiy TH ovala juav ypnowevovta).’ 
The same derivation, though not quite the same 
meaning, is assigned to it also by CYRIL OF JERU- 
SALEM, Catech, xxiii (Mystag. v). 15, p. 329; ‘This 
holy bread is émrovatos, being appointed for the sub- 
sistence (or substance) of the soul (ézt tyv ovciay 
THs Wuxns Katatacoopevos). This bread does not go 
into the belly nor is it cast out into the draught, 
but is distributed into the whole of thy complex 
frame (eis wacdv cov thy otatacw avadisorat) for the 
benefit of body and soul’; where an application chiefly 
though not exclusively spiritual is given to ovoia. 
Again, S. CHRYSOSTOM, de Ang. Port. etc. 5", Il. 
p. 35, interprets é€mzovavoyv ‘which passes to the sub- 


1 It is right to mention that the authorship of this Homily has been 
questioned ; see the preface in Montfaucon’s Edition. 
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stance of the body (él tiv ovclay tod céparos 
diaBatvovra) and is able to compact (cuyxporicas) 
this’; but elsewhere, in his Homily on S. John (xliii. 
§ 2, VIII. p. 257) he explains rod dprov rod ésrtovaiov, 
TovTéaTt, Tov KaOnuepivod ; while on S. Matthew, 
where the passage itself occurs, he expresses himself 
in such a vague way, as if he were purposely evading 
a difficulty (xix. § 5, VI. p. 2518q.), Té éore Tov dptov Tov 
emtovotov ; Tov éepnpepov...detrar [yn pious] Tpodis THs 
 avaykaias...vmép aptov povoy éxédevce THY evYnY ToL- 
etaOat, Kai virép aprou Tov édnuépov, a&aTe pur) Uirép 
THS avpiov pepysvav’ dia TodTO TposéOnKe, TOV apTov 
TOV emlovaLoV, TouTéaTL, TOV éepnuepov’ Kal ovdé TOVTH 
npxécOn Te pnuatt adda Kal Erepov peta TovTO mpoc- 
eOijxev, gitav, Sos nuiv onpepov’ wore pn wepattépw 
cuvtpiBew éavtols tH ppovTids THs émiovans mpépas, 
where he shelters himself under the vagueness of 
éednuepos without explaining how he arrives at this 
meaning, and where the somewhat ambiguous words 
‘not to afflict ourselves further with the thought of 
the coming (é€mrtovons) day’ seem to allow, if not to 
suggest, the derivation from émwovea. Ina later pas- 
sage of the same Homilies (lv. § 5, p. 562) and in 
his Exposition of Psalm cxxvii (V: p. 364) he again 
quotes this petition, but avoids an explanation; in 
his Homilies on Genesis (liv. § 5, IV. p. 530 sq.) he 
adduces it as setting the proper limits to our desire 
for temporal goods, rév dprov nudy toy émvovatov Sos 
nuiv onpepov, avtl Tov, THY THS Nuépas tpopnv ; while 
on Philippians iv. 19 (Hom. xv. § 4, XI. p. 316), com- 
O 2 
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menting on the words wAnpwcet wacay ypelav var, 
he adds ‘so as not to be in want but to have what is 
needful (ra apds ypeiav), for Christ also put this in 
His prayer, when teaching us, roy dptov nua@v Tov 
érrtovayov Sods ayiv onuepov. Thus he seems through- 
out to be wavering between the meanings dazly and 
necessary, i.e. between the derivations from ‘évat and 
elvat, though he tends towards the latter. Again 
THEODORET on Phil. iv. 19, following Chrysostom, 
quotes this petition as warranting S. Paul in asking 
for his converts tiv Kata Tov wapovta Biov xpeiav. 

Somewhat later CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA on Luke 
x1. 3 (Jaz, II. p. 266) thus comments on émtorctov ; 
‘Some say that it is that which shall come and shall 
be given in the future life;...... but if this were 
true...... why do they add, Gzve us day by day. For 
one may see likewise by these words that they 
make their petition for daily food; and we must 
understand by ézrvovsvov what is sufficient (roy av- 
Tapkn) etc.” 

Later Greek writers contented themselves with 
repeating one or more of the interpretations given by 
their predecessors. Thus DAMASCENE (Orthod. Fid. 
iv. 13, I. p. 272 Lequien) says, ovros 6 dptos éotiv 
1) aTapy!) TOV péAXOVTOS ApTou, Os eoTLV 6 émLovcLOS* 
TO yap émuovotov Snrot 9 Tov pédAXOVTA, TOUTéoTL, TOY 
TOD péAXOVTOS aiwvos, 7] TOV Mpos aUYTNPHOLW THs 
ovcias ruav AauBavoyevov; and THEOPHYLACT (on 


1 In Glaphyr. in Exod. ii, 1. p. 286, ed. Auberti, he explains this 
petition as equivalent to asking for rd els {wy émrirjdeta. 
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Luke xi. 3) explains it réy éml tH ovoia nuay Kal tH 
cuotace. THS Cons oupPBadropevoy, ov TOY TepiTTCY 
TavTwWS AAA Tov avaryKatoy (see also on Matt. vi. 11). 

2. From the Aramaic Christians, the testimony - 
in favour of the derivation from éévas is stronger. 

We learn from S. Jerome (2% Matth. vi. 11, VII. 
p. 34), that in the GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBREWS the word émiovotov, which he translated 
‘supersubstantialem, was rendered by Mahar ("M5), 
‘quod dicitur crastinum, ut sit sensus, Panem nostrum 
crastinuim, id est futurum, da nobis hodie.’ 

Whatever view be adopted of the origin of this 
Apocryphal Gospel, its evidence has the highest value 
in this particular instance. Of its great antiquity no 
question can be entertained. It can hardly have 
been written much later than the close of the first 
century. It was regarded as an authoritative docu- 
ment by the Judaizing Christians of Palestine. It 
adhered very closely to the Gospel of S. Matthew, 
and was even thought by some to be the Hebrew 
(i.e. Aramaic) original of this Gospel; though the 
variations are too considerable to admit this simple 
solution, On the whole we may conclude with 
high probability that its traditions were not derived 
through the Greek but came from some Aramaic 
source or sources—whether from an oral Gospel, or 
from written notes put together for catechetical pur- 
poses, or from the Aramaic copy of S. Matthew's 


1 A number of different interpretations are huddled together by an 
anonymous writer in Origen, Of. I. p. 910 (ed. Delarue). 
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Gospel altered to suit the purposes of the writer. 
But even if it were derived from our Greek Gospels, 
its interpretation of émovctov would still have the 
preatest weight as proceeding from Palestine at this 
very early date. In a familiar expression in the 
most familiar of all the Evangelical records it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the tradition would 
be preserved at the close of the Apostolic age un- 
impaired in the vernacular language of our Lord and 
his disciples’. 

From the Gospel according to the Hebrews, we 
turn to another Aramaic source, emanating from a 
different quarter, the CURETONIAN SYRIAC Version 
of the New Testament. 

In Matt. vi. 11, this version has: 


mn 30 CNet Cus wasla 
‘And-our-bread continual of-the-day give-to-us.’ 
In Luke xi. 3: 
poulay usd’ rool | soma 
‘And-give to-us the-bread continual of-every-day.’ 


Here the temporal sense ‘continual,’ given to ézu- 
ovotov, connects it with ézsévat, whether through 
émtovea, ‘for the coming day, and so ‘daily, con- 


1 It is unnecessary here to discuss the question to what extent Greek 
was spoken in Palestine at the Christian era. Even if with Dr Roberts, 
in his instructive work Déscussions on the Gospels, we take the view 
that the Palestinian Jews were bi-lingual, the argument in the text will 
still hold good. 
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stant, or more directly, ‘ever coming,’ and so ‘per- 
petual’*. 

When however we turn from the Curetonian to the 
later revision, the PESHITO SYRIAC, we find that the 
influence of the Greek interpreters has been at work 
meanwhile. The word ‘necessary’ is substituted for 
‘constant, the qualitative sense for the ‘temporal, 
i.e. the derivation from efvas for the derivation from 
tévar. 

In Matt. vi. 11 of this Version, the petition runs, 

ima, poiawr wal 1 om 


‘Give to-us the-bread of-our-necessity this-day: 
In Luke xi. 3: | 
nous niaws mw b om 
‘Give to-us the-bread of-our-necessity every-day.’ 


This is only one of the many instances where the 
Peshito betrays the influences of the fourth century 
whether in the text or in the interpretation’. . 

In the still later HARCLEAN VERSION (A. D. 616) 
again this same interpretation is adopted in both 
passages, though slightly varied in form. 


1 Cureton compares Num. iv. 7 “{ SPM sn, translated in the 
Syriac Oo ata’ Wash. His own speculations respect- 
ing the original reading in S. Matthew seem both unnecessary and 
untenable. 

2 Prof. Wright informs me that he has not found any variation in 
the earliest Mss of the Peshito in the British Museum, belonging to the 
sth, 6th, and 7th centuries. 
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In Matt. vi. 17: 
waa. dom ruiniaw aw ba ccanl 
‘The-bread of-us that necessary give to-us this-day.’ 
In Luke xi. 3: 


CLIC a 20 plex Miniaws esol 


‘The-bread of-necessity of-us give to-us this-day °’ 


with av. 1. rsaas Sass aco (i. e. 76 Kad? nepar) 
for pA» (onpepov). 

Again, the JERUSALEM SYRIAC, which was per- 
haps translated from a Greek Lectionary, and can 
hardly be earlier than the sth century, also appears 
to derive ézovotos from eivat, ovcia, but gives it a 
different sense, apparently confusing it with zrepiov- 
gos, as S. Jerome does. 

In Matt. vi. I1 it has, 


es a 2m cihansn cask 


‘Our-bread of-opulence (or ‘abundance’) give to-us 
this-day,’ (I. p. 234, ed. Miniscalchi-Erizzo). The 
corresponding passage in S. Luke is not extant in this 
Version. _ 

Thus among the Aramaic Christians the earliest 
tradition, which has reached us by two distinct 
channels, connects the word with émiévat: while in the 
later Versions, after the influence of the Greek inter- 
preters had made itself felt, this traditional sense has’ 
been displaced by the derivation from ovoia. 

It will be seen hereafter how the later rendering 
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substituted by S. Jerome failed to suppress the tra- 
ditional guotidianum of the Old Latin. In the same 
way the ume of the Old (Curetonian) Syriac, 
though it does not show equal vitality, occurs occa- 
sionally and still survives long after the later Revi- 
sion of the New Testament, which we call the Peshito, 
had superseded the earlier Version or Versions. Thus 
in the Syriac recension of the Acts of Thomas—which 
must be a very ancient work, for it has a distinctly 
Gnostic character—the Lord’s prayer is quoted to- 
wards the end, and the petition in question runs 


MGO.t Miu! rash a DHA 


closely following this Version’. Again, in one of the 
poems of Jacob of Sarug, who died A.D. 521, (Zin- 
gerle’s Monumenta Syriaca p. 31, Innsbriick 1869), it 
is said of the patriarch Jacob (see Gen. xxvili. 20) 
that he ‘ prayed the prayer which our Lord taught. 


wah ooo rnd SI resol 
The-bread continual of-the-day give to-me.’ 


and lower down he again repeats the characteristic 


words : 
CIOs dad Wal? 


1 These Acts are found in a British Museum Ms, Add. 14, 645, and 
will be edited (together with other Apocryphal Acts) by Prof. Wright, 
to whom I owe the knowledge of the fact statedl in the text. The text 
of the Lord’s prayer in these Acts agrees generally with the Curetonian 
Version as against the Peshito. 

2 This passage was pointed out to me by Mr Bensly of the Cambridge 
University Library. I had also hoped that I might find this petition 
quoted in the works of one of the earlier Syriac writers, Aphraates, 
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This rendering of roy dptov rov émtovorov is found 
also in an Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
same writer, preserved in the MS Brit. Mus. Add. 17, 
157 (dated A.G. 876= A.D. 565), in which the expres- 
sion is repeated not less than three times, fol. 48 a, 
49 a 

3. The testimony of the Egyptian Versions again 
is highly valuable, both as preserving a very ancient 
tradition (for it would seem that they must both be 
assigned to the close of the second or beginning of 
the third century), and as representing a distinct and 
isolated section of the Church. 

The MEMPHITIC, the version of Lower Egypt, and 
the THEBAIC, the version of Upper Egypt, agree in 
the derivation from éévaz; and their agreement is the 
more valuable, inasmuch as their general character 
shows them to be independent the one of the other. 


or Ephrem, but my search has not been attended with success. An 
indirect reference in Ephrem (Of. VI. p. 642) omits the word in question. 


doabs Jar ~ noms ema sal 
hal o> 


‘The bread of the day shall suffice thee, as thou hast learnt in the 
Prayer.’ At the same time Ephrem agrees with the Curetonian against 


the Peshito in ICT, so that it seems Zrobadle he used the Cure- 


tonian Version. Prof. Wright at my request examined several Syriac 
Service-books in the British Museum Library. He reports that all the 
volumes which he examined are Jacobite, and that ‘the reading invari- 
ably agrees with the Peshito text of Matt. vi. 11. They belong to 
the gth, roth, and r1th centuries.’ 

1 These references were communicated to me by Prof. Wright. 
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The Memphitic version has: 
In Matt. vi. 11: 
TIENWIK NTEPACTI MHIQ NAN Mooy. 


‘Our bread of-tomorrow give-it to-us to-day.’ 


In Luke xi. 3: 


TIEN@IK EONHOY MHIG NAN MMHNI. 


‘Our bread that-cometh give-it to-us daily.’ 


The Thebaic Version : 
In Matt. vi. II: 
TIENOEIK ETNHY NTI MMO NAN MTIOOY. 


‘Our bread that-cometh give-thou it to us to-day.’ 


The corresponding passage of S. Luke in this Version 
is not preserved. 

Here we have a choice of two translations, both 
founded on the same derivation, the one through 
érvovaa, the other directly from ézrévat. . 

In all the Coptic (i.e. Memphitic) Service-books 
which I have seen, the rendering of értovctop is ntepacti, 
‘of tomorrow.’ 

4. The Latin Churches preserve a still more an- 
cient tradition. The OLD LATIN Version, which 
dates certainly from the second century, and not im- 
probably, so far as regards the Gospels, from the first 
half of the century, renders ésriovcvov by quotidia- 
num in both Evangelists. Of this rendering there 
can be no doubt. It is found in the extant manu- 
scripts of the Old Latin Version in both places. It is 
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quoted moreover by the early Latin Fathers, Tertul- 
lian (de Orat. 6) and Cyprian (de Orat. p. 104, Fell). 
- Though both these Fathers are commenting espe- 
cially on the Lord’s Prayer, and both adopt a spiri- 
tual sense of the petition, as referring to Christ the 
living bread and to the eucharistic feast, yet they 
comment on ‘quotidianum’ from this point of view, 
and seem to be unaware that any other rendering is 
possible. 

At length in the fourth century the influence of 
the scholastic interpretation, put forward by Origen 
and the Greek fathers, makes itself felt in Latin wri- 
ters. The first semblance of any such influence is 
found in Juvencus, the Latin poet, who wrote a me- 
trical history of the Gospel about A.D. 330—335. He 
renders the words 


Vitalisque hodie sancti substantia panis 


Proveniat nobis. 
Evang. Hist. i. 631. 


Here however, though the coincidence is curious, 
no inference can safely be drawn from the occurrence 
of ‘substantia’; since Juvencus: elsewhere uses the 
word with a genitive as a convenient periphrasis to 
eke out his metre, without any special significance ; 
e.g. i. 415, ‘substantia panis’ (Matt. iv. 4); i. 510, 
‘salis substantia’ (Matt. v. 13); ii. 420, ‘vocis sub- 
stantia’ (Matt. ix. 32); ii. 524, ‘anime substantia’ 
(Matt. xi. 5); ii. 677, ‘credendi substantia’ (John v. 
38); iii, 668, ‘arboris substantia’ (Matt. xxi. 21). 
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In VICTORINUS the Rhetorician, who was ac- 
quainted with the Greek commentators, the first dis- 
tinct traces of this interpretation in the Latin Church 
are found. In his treatise against Arius, completed 
about the year 365, he writes (i. 31, Bzbl. Vet. Patr. 
VIIL. p. 163, ed. Galland.): ‘Unde deductum émuovotov 
quam a substantia? Da panem nobis émtovouov, hodt- 
ernum. Quoniam Jesus vita est, et corpus ipsius vita 
est, corpus autem panis...Significat émiovoioy ex ipsa 
aut in ipsa substantia, hoc est, vite panem. And 
again (ii. 8, ib. p. 177): ‘ézuovoov aptov, ex eadem 
ovcia panem, id est, de vita Dei, consubstantialem 
vitam...Grecum igitur Evangelium habet ézrovccop, 
quod denominatum est a substantia, et utique Dei 
substantia: hoc Latini vel non intelligentes vel non 
valentes exprimere non potuerunt dicere, et tantum- 
modo quotidianum posuerunt, non émovotov.’ Setting 
himself to defend the opoovctov of the Nicene creed 
against the charge of novelty, Victorinus seizes with 
avidity a derivation of ézrtovevoy which furnishes him 
with a sort of precedent. 

Again, in S. AMBROSE we find distinct references 
to this derivation. In a treatise ascribed to this 
Father (de Sacram. v. 4. § 24, Il. p. 378) we read, 
‘Quare ergo in oratione dominica, quz postea sequi- 
tur, ait Panem nostrum? Panem quidem sed émi- 
ovatov, hoc est, supersubstantialem. Non iste panis est 
qui vadit in corpus; sed ille panis vite eterne qui 
animz nostrz substantiam fulcit. Ideo Grace ézuov- 
otos dicitur: Latinus autem hunc panem guotidianum 
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dixit [quem Greeci dicunt advenientem]'; quia Greci 
dicunt tnv érvovcay nuépay advenientem diem. Ergo 
quod Latinus dixit et quod Grecus, utrumque utile 
videtur. Grzecus utrumque uno sermone significavit, 
Latinus guotidianum dixit. Si quotidianus est panis, 
cur post annum illum sumis, quemadmodum Greci in 
oriente facere consuerunt? Accipe quotidie, quod 
quotidie tibi prosit etc.’ The writer seems here to 
combine the two derivations of éiovctov, as though 
the word could have a double etymology. At least 
I cannot interpret ‘Grecus utrumque uno sermone 
significavit’ in any other way*. The authorship of the 
treatise however is open to question, as it contains 
some suspicious statements and expressions. But 
whoever may have been the writer, the work appears 
to be early. If he owed the expression supersub- 
stantialis to S. Jerome’s revision, as was probably 
the case, even this is consistent with the Ambrosian 
authorship, as several of this Father’s works were 
written after S. Jerome had completed the Gospels. 
Again, in an unquestioned treatise of S. Ambrose 
(de Fide iti. 15 § 127, II. p. §19) written in the years 
377, 378, this father, defending the word cpoovctov 
against the Arians, uses the same argument as Victo- 
rinus: ‘An negare possunt ovciay lectam, cum et 
panem éztovotov Dominus dixerit et Moyses scrip- 


1 The words in brackets are omitted in many MSS, and seem to be 
out of place. 

2 Pfeiffer in the Thesaur. Theol. Philol. u. p. 117 (Amstel. 1702), 
explains ‘utrumque uno sermone significavit’ by ‘crastinum scil. di- 
cendo, hodiernum includens diem,’ which seems to me meaningless. 
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serit vueis oecOé proe Nads Treptovctos ? Aut quid est 
ovoia, vel unde dicta, nisi odoa aei, quod semper 
maneat? Qui enim est, et est semper, Deus est; et 
ideo manens semper ovoia dicitur divina substantia. 
Propterea émiovovos panis, quod ex verbi substantia 
substantiam virtutis manentis cordi et animz sub- 
ministret ; scriptum est enim, £¢ pants confirmat cor 
hominis (Ps. citi. 15). The etymological views of a 
writer who derives ovcla from ovca dei can have no 
value in themselves. The notice is only important 
as showing that the derivation from oveia was gaining 
ground. At the same time, like the passage of Victo- 
rinus, it suggests a motive which would induce many 
to accept the etymology offered, as furnishing a ready 
answer to an Arian objection. 

When S. JEROME (about A.D. 383) revised the 
Latin of the New Testament, he substituted super- 
substantialem for quotidianum in the text of S. 
Matthew ; but, either prevented by scruples from eras- 
ing a cherished expression from the Latin Bibles, or 
feeling some misgiving about the correctness of his 
own rendering, he allowed guotidianum to stand in 
S. Luke. Altogether his language is vague and un- 
decided, whenever he has occasion to mention the 
word. In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus 
(Op. VII. p. 726), written about A.D. 387, he thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘ Unde et illud, quod in evangelio 
secundum Latinos interpretes scriptum est Panem 
nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie, melius in Greco 
habetur Panem nostrum émvovotov, id est precipuum, 


a 
- ‘egregium, peculiarem', eum videlicet qui de celo de- 
' gcendens ait (Joh. vi. 51), Ego sum panis qui de celo 
descendt. Absit quippe ut nos, qui in crastinum cogi- 
tare prohibemur, de pane isto qui post paululum con- 
coquendus et abjiciendus est in secessum in prece 
dominica rogare jubeamur. Nec multum differt inter 
émiova.ov et Tepiovotov; prepositio enim tantummodo 
est mutata, non verbum. Quidam ézrovctov existi- 
mant in oratione dominica panem dictum, quod 
super omnes ovovas sit, hoc est super universas sub- 
stantias. Quod si accipitur, non multum ab eo sensu 
differt quem exposuimus. Quidquid enim egregium 
est et przcipuum, extra omnia est et super omnia.’ 
And similarly in his Commentary on S. Matthew 
(Op. VII. p. 34), written a few years afterwards (A.D. 
398): ‘Quod nos supersubstantialem expressimus, in 
Greco habetur émvovovov, quod verbum Septuaginta 
interpretes mepiovc.oy frequentissime transferunt. .. . 
Possumus supersubstantialem panem et aliter intel- 
legere, qui super omnes substantias sit et universas 
superet creaturas. Alii simpliciter putant, secundum 
Apostoli sermonem dicentis Habentes victum et ve- 
stitum his contentt simus, de przsenti tantum cibo 
sanctos curam agere.’ Hitherto he is apparently con- 
sistent with himself in connecting the word with 
ovcia; but in a later work, the Commentary on 
Ezekiel (Op. V. p. 209), written from A.D. 411—414, 


1 It thus appears that the sense which S. Jerome himself attaches 
to his rendering supersubstantialem is different from that which some 
theologians have assigned to it. 
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he says, ‘Melius est ut intelligamus panem justi eum 
esse qui dicit, Ego sum panis vivus qui de celo de- 
scendi, et quem in Oratione nobis tribui deprecamur, 
Panem nostrum substantivum, sive superventurum, da 
nobis, ut quem postea semper accepturi sumus, in 
presenti szculo quotidie mereamur accipere.’ And 
-in a still later work against the Pelagians, written 
about A.D. 415, he speaks with the same uncertainty 
(iii, 15, II. p. 800); ‘Sic docuit Apostolos suos ut 
quotidie in corporis illius sacrificio credentes audeant 
loqui Pater noster, etc.... Panem quotidianum, sive 
super omnes substantias, venturum Apostoli depre- 
cantur ut digni sint assumtione corporis Christi’ In 
one point only is he consistent throughout. He in- 
sists on a spiritual, as opposed to a literal, inter- 
pretation of the bread. 

The indecision or the scruple or the carelessness, 
which led Jerome to retain guotidianum in one Evan- 
gelist while he removed it from another, bore strange 
fruit. Jerome’s revised Latin Version became the 
Bible of the Western Churches. The knowledge of 
the Greek tongue died out. The fact that the same 
word éiovotov occurs in both Gospels passed out 
of memory. The difference which was found in the 
Latin Vulgate came to be regarded as a difference in 
the language of the Evangelists themselves. As such it 
is commented upon by the most learned Latin writers 
in successive ages, So it is treated even by his own 
younger contemporary Cassianus who, though him- 
self not ignorant of Greek, yet in a treatise written 

Pp 
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soon after the death of S. Jerome writes (Co//at. 
ix. 21), ‘Panem nostrum émworciov, id est, super- 
substantialem, da nobis hodie: quod alius evangelista 
guotidianum. So again it is taken by Anselm in the 
11th or 12th century (Comm. in Matth.), by Nicolas 
of Lyra inthe 14th (Comm. in Matth.), and by Diony- 
sius Carthusianus in the 15th (Exarr. in. Matth.)’; 
all of whom remark on the different epithets used 
by S. Matthew and S. Luke. ° 

But the most remarkable instance of this blunder 
is furnished by a controversy between the two fore- 
most men of their time, S. Bernard and Abelard. 
The Abbot of Clairvaux, having occasion to visit the 
convent of the.Paraclete of which Heloise was abbess, 
observed that in repeating the Lord’s prayer at the 
daily hours a change was made in the usual form, the 
word ‘supersubstantialem’ being substituted for ‘quo- 
tidianum.’ As Heloise had made this change under the 
direction of Abelard, she communicated the complaint 
to him. Upon this he wrote a letter of defence to S. 
Bernard, which is extant (P. Abaelardi Ogera I. p. 618, 
ed. Cousin). He pleads that the form in S. Matthew 
must be more authentic than the form in S. Luke— 
the former having been an Apostle and heard the 
words as uttered, the latter having derived his infor- 
mation at second hand—‘de ipso fonte Matthzeus, 
de rivulo fontis Lucas est potatus.’ Hence S. Mat- 
thew’s form is more complete and contains seven 


1 See Pfeiffer 1. c. p. 119 sq. 
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petitions, while S. Luke’s has only five. For this 
reason the Church in her offices has rightly preferred 
S. Matthew’s form to S. Luke’s. ‘What may have 
been the reason therefore,’ he proceeds, ‘that while 
we retain the rest of S. Matthew’s words, we change 
one only, saying quotidianum for supersubstantialem'’, 
let him state who can, if indeed it is sufficient to 
state it. For the word guotidianum does not seem 
to express the excellence of this bread, like super- 
substantialem; and it seems to be an act of no slight 
presumption to correct the words of an Apostle, and 
to make up one prayer out of two Evangelists, in 


1 ‘We may pardon the mistake of Abelard more readily, when we find 
that a learned modern historian, commenting on the incident, is guilty 
of a still greater error. Milman (History of Latin Christianity 11. 
p. 262, ed.2) remarks on this dispute: ‘The question was the clause in 
the Lord’s prayer our daily bread or our bread day by day.’ Here two 
wholly different things are confused together. (1) S. Matthew and 
S. Luke alike have émiovovov. This was rendered guotidianum in both 
Evangelists in the Old Latin, as it is rendered das/y in both in our 
English Version. But Jerome by substituting supersubstantialem in 
S. Matthew and retaining guotidianum in S. Luke made an artificial 
variation, which misled Abelard. Meanwhile the guotidianum of the 
Old Latin in S. Matthew maintained its place in the Service books, 
and puzzled Abelard by its presence. Abelard’s remarks are confined 
solely to the epithet attached to dprov. (2) There is a real difference 
between S. Matthew and S. Luke in another part of the sentence, the 
former having oyepov this day, the latter ré xa" hudpay day by day. 
This distinction was obliterated by the Old Latin, which took the 
false reading ojpepov in S. Luke and so gave odie in both Evangelists. 
It reappears again in the original Vulgate of Jerome, which has hodie 
in S. Matthew and cofidie in S. Luke (though once more obliterated in 
the Clementine recension). Of this difference Dean Milman seems to 
have had some not very clear idea and to have confused it with the 
dispute about émtovotov, but Abelard does not mention it at all. 
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such a manner that neither seems to be sufficient in 
respect of it (the prayer), and to recite it in a form 
in which it was neither spoken by the Lord nor 
written by any of the Evangelists. Especially when 
- in all other portions of their writings which are read 
in Church, their words are kept separate, however 
much they may differ in respect of completeness or 
incompleteness (impermixta sunt verba eorum, qua- 
cunque perfectione vel imperfectione discrepent). 
Therefore, if any one blames me for innovating in 
this matter, let him consider whether blame is not 
rather due to the person who presumed out of two 
prayers written in old times to make up one new 
prayer, which deserves rather to be called his own 
than an Evangelist’s (non tam evangelicam quam 
suam dicendam). Lastly, the discernment of the 
Greeks, whose authority (as S. Ambrose saith) is 
greater, hath, owing to the aforesaid reasons, as I 
suppose, brought the prayer of S. Matthew alone into 
common use, Saying, Tov dptov nuav rcv émtovctor, 
which is translated Panem nostrum supersubstantialem,’ 
Strange it is, that, though quoting the Greek words 
of S. Matthew (apparently however at second hand), 
Abelard did not take the trouble to consult the ori- 
ginal of S. Luke, but here, as elsewhere,’ allowed 


1 Abelard uses similar language elsewhere, Jz Dieb. Rogat. Serm. 
Op. I. p. 471; ‘Non sine admiratione videtur accipiendum quod apud 
nos in consuetudinem ecclesiz venerit, ut quum orationem dominicam 
in verbis Matthzei frequentemus, qui eam, ut dictum est, perfectius 
scripserit, unum ejus verbum ceteris omnibus retentis commutemus, 
pro supersubstantialem scilicet, quod ipse posuit, dicentes guotidianum, 
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himself to follow the Vulgate implicitly. Strange too, 
but less strange, that he should not have recognised in 
the guotidianum of the Church Services the remnant 
of an older Version, which in this instance Jerome's 
Revision had been powerless to displace. We do not 
hear that S. Bernard refuted his pertinacious adver- 
sary by exposing his error. It is improbable that 
he possessed the learning necessary for this purpose, 
for in learning at least he was no match for his 
brilliant opponent. He probably fell back on the 
usage of the Church, and refused to cross weapons 
with so formidable an adversary. 7 

Yet, notwithstanding such notices as these, the 
marvel is that Jerome's supersubstantialts took so little 
hold upon the Latin Church at large. When after 
some generations his revised Vulgate superseded 
the Old Latin, the word confronted students of the 
Bible in S. Matthew, and in this position it was com- 
mented upon and discussed. But here its influence 
ended. S. Augustine on the morrow of Jerome's 
Revision still continues to quote and to explain the 
petition with the word quotidianum, as S. Hilary * had 
quoted and explained it on the eve. Despite the great 
name of Jerome, whose authority reigned paramount 
in Western Christendom for many centuries in all mat- 
ters of Scriptural interpretation, guotidianum .was 


sicut Lucas ait, etc.’ On the other hand in the Zxfositio Orationis 
Dominice (1. p» 599 sq.) he comments on qguotidianum and does not 
even mention supersubstantialem. 

1 Fragm. OP. ll. p. 714. 
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never displaced in the Lord’s prayer as used in the 
offices of the Church. Roman; Gallican, Ambrosian, 
and Mozarabic Liturgies, all retained it. The word 
supersubstantialem is not, so far as I can learn, once 
substituted for guotidianum in any public services of 
the Latin Church’. The use which Abelard intro- 
duced at the Paraclete was obviously isolated and 
exceptional and appears to have been promptly sup- 
pressed. The devotional instinct of the Church would 
seem to have been repelled by a scholastic term so 
little in harmony with our Lord’s mode of speaking 
and so ill adapted to religious worship. Even in the 
Catechismus ad Parochos, issued by the Council of 
Trent as a manual for the guidance of the Roman 
Clergy and containing a very full exposition of the 
Lord’s prayer, the word guotidianum is retained, while 
the alternative supersubstantialem is not once men- 
tioned, though an eucharistic application 1s given to 
‘the petition, and the epithet guotidianum explained 
in accordance therewith’. 

The pre-reformation versions of the Lord’s Prayer 


1 It has been pointed out to me that the words ‘panem nostrum 
quotidianum supersubstantialem’ occurs in the Breviary in the Oratio- 
num Actio post Missam, the two epithets being combined; but this is 
only an indirect reference to the Lord’s Prayer. 

2 It is worthy of notice, as showing how little favour this rendering 
found, that a Roman Catholic commentator of the 16th century, 
Maldonatus (on Matth. vi. 11), supposes that Jerome never intended to 
place supersubstantialem in the text, and that it got there by careless- 
ness : ‘Hieronymus supersubstantialem vertit, quamquam in eo veterem 
versionem noluit corrigere. Itaque incaute quidam nostro tempore in 
vulgata editione pro quotidiano supersubstantialem posuerunt.’ This 
view is quite groundless. 
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in the languages of Western Europe, being derived 
from the Latin, naturally follow the rendering which 
the translator in each case had before him. If taken 
from the Old Latin or from the Service-books, they 
give daily; if from the Vulgate, supersubstantial. 
Among a large number of versions and paraphrases 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the various Teutonic dialects’ 
the latter rendering occurs very rarely, and then (for 
the most part) only z# sztu in the Gospel of S. Mat- 
thew, as e.g. ‘ofer-wistlic’ in the Lindisfarne Gospels 
and ‘over other substaunce’ in Wycliffe. 

The early reformers also for the most part adopted 
the familiar rendering. In Luther’s Version it is in- 
terpreted ‘unser taglich brodt’, and Calvin also advo- 
cates the derivation from ézévat. So too it is taken in 
the Latin of Leo Juda. Our own Tyndale rendered it 
in the same way, and in all the subsequent English 
Versions of the reformed Church this rendering is 
retained. On the other hand, the derivation from 
ovcia was adopted by Beza’, whose interpretation 
however in this particular instance does not appear 
to have influenced the reformed Versions*. 


1 See the collection in Marsh’s Origin and History of the English 
Language, p. 76 sq.: and also Zhe Gospel of S. Matthew in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian Versions (Cambr. 1858). 

2 Indeed he himself, though he explains the word ‘ qui nostris viribus 
sustentandis sufficiat,’ yet retains guotidianum in the text, saying ‘ Mihi 
religio fuit quicquam immutare in hac precaticnis formula in ecclesia 
Dei tanto jam tempore usurpata.’ 

3 In Tomson’s Version of the N. T. however, which is attached to 
the Geneva Bible, though it is rendered ‘dayly,’ a marginal note is 
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To sum up the results of this investigation into. 


the testimony of the most ancient Versions. The 
Syrian, the Egyptian, the Latin Churches, are dis- 
tinct from one another. Yet all alike bear witness in 
the earliest forms of the Lord’s Prayer to the one 


< 


derivation of émrovovoy as against the other. In the 


Syrian Churches we have testimony from two distinct 
sources. The Egyptian Churches likewise tell the 
same tale with a twofold utterance. All may be re- 


garded as prior to Origen, the first Greek father who. 


discusses the meaning of the word. In the Syrian 
and the Latin Churches we have seen how at a later 
date the scholastic interpretation was superposed upon 
the traditional, but with different success. In the 
former it ultimately prevailed; in the latter it never 
obtained more than a precarious footing. The Egyp- 
tian Churches, being more effectually isolated from 
Greek influences, preserved the traditional sense to 
the end. 

These Versions alone have any ¢raditional value. 
But others, which were made in the fourth century 
and later, are not without their importance, as show- 
ing how widely the older interpretation still prevailed 
in the Greek Church, notwithstanding the tendency 
in the Greek fathers towards the derivation adopted 
or invented by Origen. It is a remarkable fact that 
all the remaining Versions which can with probability 
be assigned to the fourth or fifth centuries give the 


added ‘That that is meete for our nature for our dayly foode, or such 
as may suffice our nature and complexion.’ 
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‘temporal sense to éztovccov, or (in other words) derive 
it from ésievat. In the GOTHIC, whose date is about 
the middle of the fourth century, it is rendered by 
sinteinan, ‘continual’; in the ARMENIAN, which was 
made some time before the middle of the fifth, being 
begun from the Syriac and afterwards revised and 
' completed from the Greek, it is likewise translated 
‘continual, daily’; and similarly in the AETHIOPIC, 
whose date is somewhat uncertain, it is given ‘of 
each day’ in both S. Matthew and S. Luke. 

Thus, tradition is not only not adverse to the deri- 
vation which etymological considerations seem to re- 
quire, but favours it very decidedly. With this strong 
confirmation, we need not hesitate to adopt it. On 
the other hand, it is only fair to notice that, though 
tradition is in accordance with itself and with ety- 
mology so far as regards the derivation from émvévat, 
yet the same degree of coincidence cannot be claimed 
on behalf of the derivation from the feminine ésriotca 
and the more precise meaning for the coming day thus 
obtained. Yet this meaning seems to be supported 
by the o/dest tradition, and to offer a better justifica- 
tion of the coinage of a new word. At the same 
time, when the word was once in use, it would require 
a conscious effort of the mind to separate two ety- 
mologies so intimately connected, and the close 
alliance of meaning, for the coming day and for the 
coming time, would encourage a certain vagueness of 
conception within these narrow limits. It was only 
when the meaning was stereotyped by translation 
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into another language, that it would assume definitely 
the one or the other of these two allied senses. 

Thus the familiar rendering ‘daily,’ which has 
prevailed uninterruptedly in the Western Church 
from the beginning, is a fairly adequate representa- 
tion of the original; nor indeed does the English 
language furnish any one word which would answer 
the purpose so well. 


II. 


The word ésuovo.os was connected, as we have 
seen, by several of the fathers with aepiovovos. I 
hope that sufficient reasons have been given already 
for rejecting this connexion as based on a false ana- 
logy. But still the word zrepsovotos is important in 
itself, and (as its meaning has been somewhat misun- 
derstood by modern as well as by ancient commen- 
tators) I take this opportunity of explaining what 
seems to be its proper force. 

Origen (de Orat. 27, I. p. 246), in the passage of 
which I have already quoted the context (p. 195 sq.), 
distinguishes these two words émrovatos, wepuovatos, as 
follows: 7 pév Tov eis THY ovciav cupBadropevoy apTov 
Snrovca, 7 Sé Tov Tept THY ovciay KaTayLWopevoy adv 
Kat Kowwvovvra avr@. With this brief account of the 
word he contents himself. Apparently he understands 
qepiovatos to mean ‘connected with and participating 
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in absolute being,’ thus assigning to it a sense closely 
allied to that which he has given to émtovotos. This 
meaning may be dismissed at once. It does not 
correspond with the original Hebrew, and it is an 
impossible sense to attach to the word itself. Never- 
theless it is taken up by Victorinus, who writes (¢. 
Arium i. 31, Bibl. Vet. Patr. Vill. p. 163 ed. Galland.) 
‘Sic rursus et Paullus in Epistola ad Titum populum 
meptovotov, circa substantiam, hoc est circa vitam 
consistentem populum’; and again (ii. 8, ib. p. 177), 
‘Latinus cum non intelligeret wrepsovovov dyAov, rept- 
ovatov, Tov qeptovra [read arept ovra?] id est, circa 
vitam quam Christus et habet et dat, posuit popzlum 
abundantem. And Cyril of Alexandria on S. Luke 
(Mai, Il. p. 266), in the context of a passage already 
quoted (p. 212), likewise connects it with ézrovatos, 
giving it an equally impossible sense, dvti rod ém- 
ovolov TOY Treptova.oy eimrav, TovTéoTL TOY apKoUVTAa Kal 
TOD Térelws ExXELY OVY NTTWLEVOV. 

On the other hand, Jerome (on Tit. ii. 14, VII. 
p. 725 sq.) says that, having thought much over the 
word zreptovotov and consulted ‘the wise of this world’ 
whether they had met with it elsewhere, without get- 
ting any satisfaction, he betook him to the passages 
in the Old Testament where it occurs, and by a com- 
parison of these arrived at the meaning egregium, 
precipuum, peculiarem, a sense which (as we have 
seen) he gives to émtovotov also. Though wholly 
wrong as applied to émiovotoy, this meaning is fairly 
adequate to represent wepiovotoy; but it is clear from 
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the context that Jerome does not seize the exact 
force of the word, which appears also to have escaped 
later commentators. 

We may reasonably infer from the notices of 
Origen and Jerome that this word was unknown out 
of Biblical Greek: and we have therefore no choice 
but to follow the method of the latter, and investigate 
the passages of the Old Testament where it occurs. 

The expression Aaos aepsovcvos is found four times 
in the LXx; Exod. xix. 5, Deut. vii. 6, xiv. 2, 
xxvi. 18. In the first passage it is a rendering of 
_ the single word sbip, in the three last of nbip Dy. 
Moreover in Ps, cxxxIv (Cxxxv). 4 inbapd is trans- 
lated ets weptovoiacpov éavt@. In all these passages 
the reference is to the Israelites as the peculiar 
people of God. Once more, in Eccles. ii. 8 we have 
Cuviyayov {LoL Kalye apyuplovy Kalye ypuaiov Kal TrepL- 
ovotacpous Baoiléwv Kai tav ywpov, where again 
Weplovalagpovs represents mbop, but in this instance 
without any reference to the chosen people. These 
appear to be the only passages in the LXxX where 
Teptovatos, Teptovatacucs, occur. But M2aD is found 
besides in two other places: in Mal. iii. 17, where 
again it refers to the chosen people and where it is 
rendered els mepimoinow; and in 1 Chron. xxix. 3, 
where Solomon says ‘I have a mbip [translated in 
our Version ‘of mine own proper good’| gold and 
. silver which I have given to the house of my God, 
over and above all that I have prepared for the holy 
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house, rendered by the LXX tote pot.d repitretroinuat 
“puvalioy Kat apyuplov K.T.A, 

Of these two renderings which the Lxx offers 
for 1173D, the one is adopted by S. Paul, Tit. ii. 14 
ads eptovaotos; the other by S. Peter, 1 Pet. ii. 9 
Aads eis Tepitroinoww. The reference in S. Peter is to 
Exod. xix. 5, where however the rendering zepiovotos 
is found in the LXx. : 

The Hebrew root bap, from which sbip comes, is 
not found in the Bible. But the senses of kindred 
roots in Hebrew, such as “WD, and of other derivatives 
of this same root in the allied languages, point to its 
meaning. It signifies ‘to surround on all sides,’ and 
so to ‘gather together, set apart, reserve, appro- 
priate.’ 

In grammar the Rabbinical expression for a proper 
name is sONID DY’. In logic the predicable proprium 
is designated MID by them. 

Applied to property, the word sioip would denote 
the private treasure which a person acquires for 
himself or possesses by himself alone, as distinguished 
- from that which he shares with others. Of a king, 
we might say that it was the ‘fiscus’ as distinguished 
from the ‘zrarium’, the privy purse as opposed to 
the public treasury. It is something reserved for 
his private uses. In two of the passages where it 
occurs, Eccles. ii. 8, 1 Chron. xxix. 3, it refers to 
kings; and in the latter it seems to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the money which would naturally be 
devoted to expenditure on public works. 
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Thus there is no great difficulty about the original 
Hebrew word. On the other hand it is less easy to 
see how the same idea can be represented by the 
Greek sreptovatos. Jerome speaks as though the 
leading notion of the word were ‘superiority,’ derived 
from zreptetvas in the sense ‘to excel.’ Obviously this 
meaning would not correspond to the original. 

We arrive at a more just conception of its force 
by considering a synonyme which Jerome himself 
points out. This same Hebrew word, which in the 
LXX is given qepiovowv, was rendered by Symma- 
chus é£aiperov (Hieron. Of. VI. pp. 34, 726). Jerome 
indeed is satisfied with translating é£aiperov by pre- 
cipuum or egregium; but its meaning is much more 
precise and forcible. It was used especially of the 
portion which was set apart as the share of the king 
or general, before the rest of the spoils were distributed 
by lot or otherwise to the soldiers of the victorious 
army. The exemption from the common mode of 
apportionment in favour of rank or virtue is the lead- 
ing idea of the word. Thus in Plutarch, Vz¢. Cor. 10, 
we are told that when Coriolanus, as a reward for his 
bravery, was asked to select from the spoils ten of 
every kind before the distribution to the rest (é&é\e- 
oOat Séxa Tavra po Tod vésew Tots aAXots), he declined 
to do so, saying that he would take his chance with 
the others, but he added, éEaiperov play airodpat yapry, 
‘I have one favour to ask, as an exceptional boon.” In 
the triumphant anticipation of Sisera’s mother, ‘Have 
they not divided the prey? to every man [lit. to the 
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head of a man] a damsel or two, to Sisera a prey of 
divers colours, etc.’, we have the idea which a Greek 
poet might express by é£aiperov dépnya (e.g. AEsch. 
Eum. 380, comp. Agam. 927), the special treasure as- 
signed to the captain over and above the distribution 
which was made to the rest counted by heads. This 
sense of €£aiperov is too common to need further illus- 
tration; and I cannot doubt that Symmachus selected 
it on this account as an appropriate word to express the 
idea of the original. The leading idea is not superiority, 
as Jerome seems to imagine, but exception. ‘Egre- 
gium,’ strictly interpreted, might represent it, but not 
‘precipuum. It is the ‘exsortem ducere honorem’ 
of Virgil. This idea fitly expresses the relations of 
Jehovah to Israel, whom in the language of the Old 
Testament elsewhere He retained under His special 
care (see the notes on Clem. Rom. 29). 

The same conception seems to be involved in 
meptovotos. This word may have been invented by 
the LXX translators, or it may have had some local 
currency in their age: but, if the latter was the case, 
the fact was unknown to Origen and Jerome, for 
they speak of mepiovovos as. not occurring out of the 
Bible. In either case, it might be derived from 
meptov, on the analogy of éxovatos, ePedovaros, etc., 
or from ovaia, like évovowos, avovatos, etc. (see above, 
p. 200, 201). Thus its meaning would be either ‘ exist- 
ing over and above,’ or ‘possessed over and above’; 
and the same idea of exception from the common 
laws of distribution would be involved as in é£atperos. 


$ 
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~'S. Jerome mentions also’ that im another passage 
Symmachus had adopted the Latin word peculiaver, : 
as a rendering of sbip. He doubtless ventured on™ 
this bold expedient because the Greek language did’ 
not furnish so exact an equivalent as peculizum: for 
t£alperov, -aglequate as it is in some respects, intro- 
duces the new idea of division of spoz/s, which is want- 
ing in the original. On the other hand the Latin 
peculium, being used to denote the private purse which 
a member of the family, whether slave or free, was 
allowed in particular cases to possess and accumulate 
for his own use, distinct from the property which the 
paterfamilias administered for the good of the whole, 
approached very closely to the meaning of the He- 
brew: and moreover there was a convenient adjective 
peculiaris derived therefrom. Impressed, it would ap- 
pear, with the value of the word which he had thus 
learnt from Symmachus, Jerome himself has almost 
universally adopted peculium, peculiaris, as a rendering 
of sbap in the Old Testament; e.g. Exod. xix. 5 
‘Eritis mihi 27 pecoleum de cunctis populis,’ 1 Chron. 


' Hieron. Op. VI. p. 34 ‘licet in quodam loco peculiare interpretatus 
sit’; 2b. VI. p. 726 ‘in alio volumine Latino sermone utens peculiarem 
interpretatus est.’ Different interpretations of this second passage have 
been given; but, compared with the first, it can only mean that ‘in 
another book of Scripture Symmachus adopted a Latin expression, 
translating the word by Jeculiarem’; just in the same way as Ignatius 
writing in Greek uses decéprwp, derdotra, Axxerra (Polyc. 6), because 
the Greek language did not supply such convenient terms to express 
his meaning. It is extremely improbable that Symmachus wrote any 
work in Latin, as some have supposed. 
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xxix. 3 ‘Quz obtuli in domum Dei mei de peculio,’ 
. Deut. xxvi. 18 (comp. vii. 6, xiv. 2) ‘Elegit te hodie 
ut sis ei populus peculiaris’, etc.® 

Our English translators in adopting this word 
‘peculiar’ after the Vulgate were obviously aware of 
its appropriate technical sense, This appears from 
the mode in which they use it; eg. Ps. cxxxv. 4 
‘The Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself and Israel 
for his peculiar treasure’ (comp. Exod. xix. 5, Eccles. 
ii. 8, in both which passages the word ‘treasure’ is 
added). Twice only have they departed from the 


word ‘peculiar’ in rendering OID ; in Deut. vii. 6, 
where it is translated ‘a sfectal people,’ and in Mal. 
iii. 17, where it is represented by ‘jewels’ but with a 
marginal alternative, ‘special treasure.’ In this last 
passage the rendering should probably be, ‘And they 
shall be to me, saith the Lord of Hosts, in the day 
which I appoint, for a peculiar treasure,’ and not as 
our Version has it, ‘And they shall be mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels” In Tit. ii. 14 Aads aepiovoros, and 1 Pet. ii. g 
Aads eis TrepuTroinow, where (as I have already observed) 
we have two distinct Greek renderings of the same 
Hebrew, the expressions are once more united in our 
Version, which, following Tyndale, translates both by 


1 The normal rendering in the Old Latin (which was translated from 
the Lxx) was abundans: see e.g. Exod. xix. 5, Tit. ii. 14, and the 
quotation of Victorinus given above (p. 221). This would be a very 
natural interpretation of weptovovos to any one unacquainted with the 
Hebrew. 
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‘a peculiar people.’ Strangely enough S. Jerome, 
who inttoduces peculium, peculiaris, # the Old Testa- 
ment, has other and diverse renderings in both these 
passages of the New; populus accepiabilis in the one 
case, and populus adquisitionis in the other. His New 
Testament was executed before his Old: and it would 
appear that in the interval he had recognised the 
value of the rendering suggested by Symmachus, and 
adopted it accordingly. 
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105g. 99 li. 5 142 
19 120 8 136 
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9 wee 107 3 eee 145 
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30 vee 3! 16 eee 27, 179 
lil. 2, 3 wee 58 Vv. 4 eee 174 
3 5g. wee 39 19 wee 3 
14 wee 179 vi. 2 wee 116 
iv. 2 wee 161 5 eee 117 
2, 3 wes 127, 128 17 eee 175 
6 eee 172, 204 2TIM.1.7,9 . ... 85 
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REV. vii. 15 
viii, 10 
12 
xi. 9, II 
16 
xiii. 6 


xiv. 15, 16... 


Xvi. 10 


INDEX II. 


Abelard on éxlovotos, 226 sq., 230 
Acts of the Apostles, text of, 29 
Aethiopic rendering of émriovccos, 
233 
.Alford (Dean) on Revision, 47, 50, 
+58 
.ambiguities of expression, 179 sq. 
Ambrose (S.) on émrtotews, 221 sq. 
Andrewes (Bp.), 11 
Anselm, 226 
Antigenidas, 8 
Antiochene School, 209 
Apphia, Appia, 186 
aorist, confused with perfect, 80 sq. ; 
its significance in S. Paul, 84; 
various misrenderings of, 86 sq. 
archaisms in the English Version, 
170 sq. 
by, 119 
by and by, 176 
- -carefulness, 172 
carriages, 174 
chamberlain, 164 
coasts, 174 Sq. 
.comforter, 52 
debate, 175 
deputy, 163 
devotions, 177 
dishonesty, 175 
fetch a compass, 173 
generation, 177 


go about to, 178 
grudge, 175 
high-minded, 175 
instantly, 176 
let, 178 
lewdness, 175 
maliciousness, 176 
minister, 173 
nephew, 174 
occupy, 42, 177: 
of, 119 
offend, offence, 177 
prevent, 178 
Toom, 43, 174 
scrip, 174 
thought, 171 sq. 
writing-table, 173 
Armenian rendering of éstovovos, 
333 
Arnold (Mr M.) quoted, 189 sq. 
article (the definite), neglect of, 
97 $q.; insertion of, 113 sq.; 
general ignorance of, 116 sq. 
Asiarchs, 164 
aspirate (Hebrew) omitted in Greek, 
155 
Athanasius (S.) on értofctos, 208 
Augustine (S.), on Jerome’s revi- 
sion, 3 Sq., 5, 8, 143 on the hea- 
venly witnesses, 26; on émiovocoys 
229 


ey ae 
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Authorized Version: historical par- 
allel to, 9 sq.; translators’ fore- 
bodings of, 10; never authorized, 
Ir; gradual reception of, 113; 
itself a revision, 14; faulty text 
of, 19 sq. ; distinctions created in, 
33 sq.; distinctions obliterated 
in, 60 sq. ; errors of grammar in, 
80 sq. ; errors of lexicography in, 
133 sq.; its caprice in proper 
names, titles, etc., 147 sq. 3 ar- 
chaisms in, 170 sq. ; ambiguities 
of expression in, 179 sq.; faulty 
English in, 181 sq.; editorial 
errors and misprints in, 182 sq.; 
corrections in later editions of, 
129, 184 sq.; variable orthogra- 
phy of, 185 sq. ; pure English of, 
190 sq. 

-atos, adjectives in, 200 

alpew, 141 

axépatos, 137 

ddXos, Erepos, 74 Sq. 

dvaxplvew, dvdxprors, 62 sq. 

dvarinrew, 72 sq. 

dveveyKetv, 142 

GvwOev, 142 

doodpiov, 165 

alydfew, 14 

avr}, woluyn, 71 


Barjona, 159 sq. 

Basil (S.) on émtovowos, 204, 210 

Bentley quoted, 97 sq. 

Bernard’s (S.) controversy with 

Abelard, 226, 229 

besaunt, 168 

Beza, 231 

Bible; see Authorized Version 
Bishops’; 11, 27, 70, 71, 88, 


128, 135, 139, 149, 151, 162, 
163, 165, 181, 182, 183, 184 
Coverdale’s; 26, 71, 128, 135, 
139, 149, 165 
Geneva; 11, 71, 88, 128, £35, 
139, 140, 149, 151, 161, 162, 
163, 165, 181; Testament 
(1557), 26, 128, 135, 139, 
140, 143, 163, 165; Tom- 
son’s Testament, 183, 231 
Great; 26, 71, 128, 135, 130, 
150, 165 
Rheims; 44, 71, 78, 135, 139, 
164, 169, 180, 181 
Tyndale’s ; 26, 44, 70, 77, 78, 
80, 81, 121, 128, 135, 139, 
144, 165, 169, 177, 178, 180, 
231, 241 
Wycliffe’s (and Wycliffite); 78, 
80, 135, 139, 163, 164, 165, 
168, 169, 177, 181, 23% 
Breviary, 230 
Baordfey, 142 
Baros, 169 
Bwpds, Ovocarrhpoy, 79 


Calvin, 231 

Cassianus, 225 sq. 

Christ and the Christ, 100 sq. 

Chrysostom (S.) on émtodctos, 210 
sq- 

coins, rendering of, 165 sq. 

Corinthians, 2nd Epistle to the; 
recurrence of words in, 37 sq. 

Coverdale’s Bible; see Bible 

Cretans, Cretes, Cretians, 157 

Cureton, 215 

Cyprian (S.), 26, 220 

Cyril (S.) of Alexandria; on éwe- 
OvoLos, 212; ON mEepovotos, 235 


Index I, 255° 


Cyril (S.) of Jerusalem; on émov- 
ows, 210 

kalecOat, 118 

Kavavaios, Kavarlrns, 138 

kaTdvutis, karavuccew, 139 

karaprifeyv, 145 

xé\ros, or 700s, 72 

xépos, 169 

kigpwot, omvpldes, 71 

xpivew and its compounds, 62 sq. 

xrada0at, kexrjcOa, 87 sq. 

Xotmt, 167, 169 

Xwplov, 144 


Damascene (S. John) on émovacos, 
212 

Damasus, .Pope, 1, 8 

deaconesses, 114 sq. 

didrachma, 168 

digamma, 202 

Dionysius Carthusianus, 226 

' drachma, 167 

Sjuos, Aadbs, 80 

dyvdpiov, 166 sq. 

did, distinguished from t46, 119 sq. ; 
its connexion with Inspiration, 
121 sq.; with the doctrine of the 
Word, 122 sq.; misrendered with 
the accusative, 123 sq., 135 sq. 

didBodos, Sacudnor, 78 sq. 

SrapeplferOar, 141 

Scxalwua, 136 

ddots, Supnua, 76 sq. 

Soddot, Sedxovor, 71 


Easter, 162 

Egyptian Service-books, 219 

Egyptian Versions; rendering of 
wapdx\nros, 55; of omtAddes, 137; 
of értovoros, 218 sq., 232 

Elias, Elijah, 152, 154 


Ellicott (Bp.) on Revision, 18, 49, 92 

English language, present knowledge 
of the, 189 sq. 

Ephesians, Epistle to the ; its desti- 
nation and genuineness, 20 

Ephrem Syrus, 218 

Evangelists, parallel passages in the ; 
31, 478q., III, 113 $q., 144, 161 

elvat, ylvecOat, 75 sq. 

els wrongly translated, 125 sq. 

"EdAny, ‘ENAnnorhs, 157 

é& wrongly translated, 126 

ééalperos, 238 sq., 240 

éxepwirnpa, 136 

éri wrongly translated, 125; the ¢ 
elided in composition, 201 

éxvywookew, érlyvwots, 61 sq. 

émilapBdvecbat, 140 

ériovca, 199, 203 

ériovotos, 195 sq. 

érovowwdns, 202, 205 

épOela, 137 


Five Clergymen, Revision of the ; 
50, QT sq. 


' Fulke’s answer to Martin, rs0sq. 


Gehenna, Hades, 79 

Geneva Bible, Testament; see Bible 

gender, change of, disregarded, 69 

Gothic Version of értovctos, 233 

Greek, Grecian, Greece, Grecia, 157 

Greek forms of Hebrew names, 154 
sq. 

Greek scholarship in England, 188 
sq. 

Gregory the Great on the Latin Ver- 
sions, 9 

Gregory Nyssen on értovotos, 210 - 

Grote (Prof.), 184 


> 
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yutturals (Hebrew), how dealt with 
in Greek, 155 . 
ywooKew, 60, 61 


Hare (Archdn.), 50 

Hebrews, Epistle to the; date of, 
93 Sq. 

Hebrews, Gospel of the; its origin 
and value, 213 sq.; rendering of 
émiovetos, 213 

Heloise, 226 

hendiadys, 129 

Hilary (S.) on émtovoros, 229 

hypallage, 128 sq. 


idols of the cave, market-place, 92 
sq. 

imperfect tense mistranslated, 95 sq. 

Ismenias, 8 

lepdy, vads, 79 

lepoouXelv, 144 

lordva:, 140 


Jacob of Sarug, 217 sq- 

James, Jacob, 158 

Jeremy, Jeremias, 157 

Jerome (S.) revises the Latin Bible, 
1; his detractors and opponents, 
2 sq., 14; version of Book of Jo- 
nah, 4; corrects the text, 4 Sq., 
15, 23; does not translate but re- 
vise, 5; his Jewish teachers, 6; 
his devotion to the work, 7 sq.; 
gradual reception of his Version, 
8 sq., 16; his rendering of wapd- 
KAnTos, 543; Of émcovetos, 233 sq. ; 
of wepiovotos, 223, 235 Sq., 238 sq. 

Jerusalem, spelling of, 155 

Jewry, 161 

Jesus, Joshua, 158 

Johanan, John, etc., 158 sq. 


Ludex IT. 


John, the father of S. Peter, 159 

John (S.), disciples of, 28 

John (S.), Gospel of: its genuine- 
ness, 20; minute traits in, 73, 108; 
coincidences with the Revelation, 
45, 56sq.; with the First Epistle, 
45, 80 Sq., §5; later than the 
other Gospels, 91 

John (S.), Apocalypse of: broken 
syntax of, 132 sq.; see Fokn (S.), 
Gospel of 

Jona, two distinct names, 159 

Jude, Juda, Judah, Judas, 160 

Juvencus, 220 


Laodiceans, Epistle to the, 21, 22 

Latin, Old; false readings in, 2 sq.; 
retained in Service books, 12 ; ren- 
dering of wapaxAyros, 54; of ome- 
Addes, 137; Of e€mcovatos, 219 sq.; 
of weptovotos, 241; various read- 
ing in the Lord’s Prayer, 227 

Latin Vulgate : see Yerome (S.) 

Latinisms, 170 sq., 180, 189 sq. 

Lindisfarne Gospels, 231 

Lord’s Prayer, the early use of, 196; 
See also Appendix (fassine) 

Lucas, Luke, 157 

Luke (S.), Gospel of; two editions 
of, 28 sq. ; its classical language, 
112, 167 

Luther’s Bible, 26, 231 

Avxvos, POs, 117 sq. 


Magdalene, spelling and pronuncia- 
tion of, 156 

Maldonatus, 230 

Marcus, Mark, 157 

Mark (S.). Gospel of; the conclu- 
sion, 28 
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Marsh (Mr) on revision, etc., 91 sq., 
188, 191, 193 

Martin’s (Gregory) attack on English 
Bibles, 149 sq. 

Mary, Miriam, 3158 

Matthew (S.), Gospel of; peculiari- 
ties of language in, go sq., 112; 
its relation to the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, 213 

measure, in what sense used, 167, 
169 

metaphors obscured, 142 sq. 

Milman (Dean), error of, 227 

modius, 168 

Mount, Sermon on the; its locality, 
TIO sq. 

Miinster’s Latin Bible, 149 

pLepyva, peptvay, 171 Sq., 204; dis- 
tinguished from pédew, 172 

perdvoa, perapédeca, 76 

perpyTys, 168 

poxacba, porxevPjvat, 7O sq. 

Boppy, CXAwa, 77 Sq. 


Nicene Creed, misunderstanding of, 
122 sq. 

Nicolas of Lyra, 226 

vhwio, wardia, 73 

vosos, 6 vduos, 99 


official titles, rendering of, 162 sq. 

Origen, on emtovows, 195 sq., 206 
Sq.; On meptovo.os, 234 sq.; his 
method of interpretation, 208 ; 
general adoption of his interpre- 
tations, 209 

636s (4), 103 sq. 

olda, ywwoxw, érlorapa, etc., 60 sq. 

bvoua (7d), 106 sq. 

éwrdvecOat, 144 

dpy} (%), 105 sq. 


25/7 


pos (rd), 110 sq. . 

-ovowos, adjectives in; derived from 
-wW¥, 200, 239; from ovola, 201 

ovTws, 73 


Papias, 28, 186 

paronomasia, 58 sq. 

Paul (S.); his use of the aorist, 84 
sq.; his vision, 89 sq.; his teach- 
ing of redemption, 98; his con- 
ception of law, 99; his thorn in 
the flesh, 143 

peculium, peculiaris, 240 sq. 

peculiar, 241 sq. 


_ perfect, confused with the aorist, 


82; misrendered, 88 sq. 
Peshito; see Syriac Versions 
Pfeiffer, 222 
pleroma, the, 102 sq. 
prepositions ; in composition neglect- 

ed, 68 sq.; variation of, disregard- 

ed, 69; mistranslations of, 118 sq. 
present tense, mistranslated, 93 sq. 
Plumptre (Prof.) on revision, 18, 

189 
proper names ; how to be dealt with, 

147 sq.; should conform in the 

O. T. and N.T., 151sq.; whether 

to be translated or reproduced, 

161 sq. 
wais, servant, I4I 
WAPAKANTOS, 50 Sq. 
wapeots, 135 Sq. 
mepovotacpy.os, 236 
meptovo.os, 196, 206, 234 sq. 
meptrolnots, 236 sq. 
wotov, 7d Wrotov, 112 Sq. 
awvedua, wind, spirit, 57 sq. 
woNXol, of wodXol, etc., 98 Sq. 
wpayyua (Td), 107 sq. 
mpopiBasev, 136 


258 
mpoparns (8), 102... 


WuNwvES, 104 

wrepuytoy (7d), 109 

wrwpoby, rwpwors, 136 

. galvew, palvegOa, 129 sq. 
galrepat dy, palyouat elvar, 130 
POworwpives, 135 

puyi, HOoyyos, 74 _ 


Rabbi, Rabboni, 162 

Rahab, spelling of, 155 

redemption, 98 

Revision (the new) of the English 
Bible; historical parallel to, 12 
sq.; gloomy forebodings of, 13; 
exaggerated views of, 13; antago- 
nism to, 14; disastrous results 
anticipated from, 15; ultimate 
acceptance of, 16 sq.; need of, 17 
sq. (passin) ; prospects of, 187 sq.; 
conservative tendencies of rules 
affecting, 191 sq.; liberal condi- 
tions of, 192; favourable circum- 
stances attending, 193 sq. 

Roberts (Dr), 214 

Rome, bishops of; their use of the 
Latin Versions, 8 sq. 

Rufinus, 3 


salvation, how regarded in the 
N.T., 94 

Saron: see Sharon 

second Advent, 104 sq. 

shamefaced, shamefast, 185 

Sharon, the, 108 sq., 154 

Shechinah, exnv}, 56 sq. 

shibboleth, 154 

sower, parable of the, 48 

Stanley (Dean), 110 sq. 

stater, 168 

substantia, 220 


Suicer, 206 . 
supersubstantialis, 208, 221, 223 sq., 

226 sq. 

Symmachus, 240 
synonymes, 60, 71 sq. 
Syrian service-books, 218 
Syrian Versions : 

Curetonian; rendering of wapd- 
KAnros, 54; Of éwtovowos, 214, 
217, 218, 232 

Jerusalem ; rendering of ércovocos, 
226 

Peshito; rendering of rapdxAyros, 
54; Of Kavavatos and Xavavatos, 
139; Of émtovows, 215, 218, 232 

Philoxenian (Harclean); rendering 
of omtddées, 137; Of extovoros, 
215 sq. 

odSBara, 146 

odrov, 169 

oeBdpmevot, 145 

oxnv}, sxnvoiv, 56 sq. 
orexovAdrwp, 165 
omtAot, omidddes, 137 
orepéwua, 142 Sq. 
cudaywyetv, 136 
owtduevot (ol), g4 Sq. 
aD, 236 sq. 


talent, 168 

tenses wrongly rendered, 80 sq. 

Tertullian, 220 

text, importance of a correct, 23 sq. 

textual criticism, its tendencies, 19 
sq. . 

Teutonic Versions of the Lord's 
Prayer, 231 

Theodoret on émovotos, 212 

Theophylact on értovoros, 212 sq. 

Tholuck, 197, 206 

Thomas, Acts of, 21£7 


nes nalex fl. 259 
a) 

Trench (Abp) on the Authorized : Victorinus, on: gercovews, 2213; on 
Version, 18, 41, 50, 72, 86, 135, WEpLOvLOs, 235 - ; 
139, I4I, 152, 172, 174, 189 Vulgate; see Ferome (S.) 

Trent, Council of, 16, 230 

Tyndale’s Bible: see Brble 

Oetov (7d), 145 

O€\nya, 106 sq. 

OprapBevew, 135 


wages of labourers, 166 sy 
way, the, 103 sq. ™ 
Westcott (Dr), 11 sq., 113 . 
Witnesses, the Three Heavenly, 
24 Sq. 

' wrath, the, 105 sq. 
Wright (Prof.), 215, 217, 218 
Wycliffe’s Bible: see Bid/e 


Urbane, 156 
vAy, 160 
bw6, Sic, 119 sq. 


Zurich Latin Bible, 26, 231 
various readings, 27 sq. tga, Onpla, 72 
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